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SERMONS. 


SERMON   I. 

THE  GOOD  BEREANS;  OR,  THE  RULE  OF  FAITH1. 


ACTS  xvii.  10,  11. 

"  The  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  unto 
Berea :  who  coming  thither  went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  re 
ceived  the  word  with  all  readiness- of  mind,  and  searched  the  scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so." 

BEREA  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  which  man)7  Jews 
were  resident ;  and  they  were  living  in  respectability  and 
peace,  when  that  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  mission  of 
Paul  and  Silas,  alluded  to  in  our  text. 

To  their  history  I  refer,  because  I  think  their  conduct 
under  these  circumstances  may  be  studied  with  profit  to 
our  souls,  in  the  present  position  of  our  own  Church. 

From  that  history  we  may  learn,  first,  how  far  we  are 
bound  to  take  part,  or  refuse  to  take  part,  in  any  contro 
versies  in  which  the  Church  may  at  any  time  be  involved ; 
secondly,  how  far  it  is  our  duty  first  to  ascertain  and  then 
to  propagate  the  truth  ;  thirdly,  the  wise  and  proper  course 
to  be  adopted  when  in  such  an  investigation  we  are  en 
gaged  ;  and,  lastly,  the  temper  of  mind  or  disposition  in 
which  all  religious  inquiries  ought  to  be  pursued. 

May  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  peace  be  with  us,   and 

1  Preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1850. 
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enlighten  our  hearts,  that  we  may  realise  for  our  sanctifi- 
cation  what  from  this  Scripture  we  shall  learn. 

I.  Now,  with  reference  to  our  first  head,  it  is  said  by 
some  that  they  will  take  no  part  in  any  controversy  which 
may  be  raging  around  them ;  that  they  will  go  on  as 
usual,  and  pursue  the  plain  and  easy  course  of  duty. 

In  saying  this  they  beg  the  question,  and  take  for 
granted  the  very  point  to  be  proved.  The  question  is, 
Whether  it  be  not  their  duty  to  take  a  part  in  certain  con 
troversies  with  which  they  are  conversant? 

We  admit  at  once  that  a  controversial  temper  is  incon 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  engage  in  every  controversy  which  is  started. 
In  religious  communities  in  which  we  have  no  concern 
— in  countries  far  remote  from  our  shores — controversies 
may  exist,  and  we  may  fairly  refuse  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  them,  supposing  our  opinion  to  be  asked. 

But  how  is  it  when  by  Providential  circumstances  a 
controversy  is  forced  upon  our  notice?  When  in  our  own 
Church,  among  our  own  friends,  a  point  of  real  importance 
is  discussed  and  conflicting  opinions  maintained  ? 

Surely,  if  we  believe  that  nothing  comes  by  chance, 
we  must  hear  in  those  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  thus  providentially  placed,  a  voice  speaking  to  us 
and  saying,  This  subject  must  be  by  you  carefully  and 
prayerfully  examined. 

It  is  thus  in  things  spiritual,  as  in  other  things,  we 
advance  and  improve.  Nothing  good  can  be  obtained 
without  some  labour,  and  perhaps  some  sorrow;  and  we 
must  painfully  endeavour  to  master  a  truth,  when  the 
investigation  of  it  is  forced  upon  us. 

In  regard  to  the  things  of  this  world,  what  is  our 
course  ?  We  are  born,  not  sceptics,  but  believers.  We 
receive  or  inherit  from  our  parents  certain  facts,  opinions, 
principles,  and  sentiments,  and  we  act  upon  them. 
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These  are  prejudices :  a  prejudice  does  not  of  necessity 
relate  to  a  wrong  opinion,  but  merely  to  an  opinion  which 
we  have  received  or  accepted  without  examination  ;  and 
this,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  is  more  likely  to  be  right 
than  wrong,  as  being  the  opinion  of  the  many  who  have 
practically  tested  its  validity.  So  we  continue  to  act, 
until  we  find  that  an  opinion,  thus  received,  is  leading 
us  into  error  in  practice,  or  is  interfering  with  our  interests, 
or  is  acting  injuriously  upon  our  character.  Then  we  feel 
called  upon  to  examine  it :  we  either  reject  it  or  retain  it 
on  conviction.  And  so  we  act  by  various  of  those  opinions, 
which  are  at  first  to  be  regarded  as  prejudices  or  inherited 
principles. 

We  do  not,  because  we  find  a  fallible  parent  or  an  in 
structor  wrong  on  one  point,  or  not  quite  correct  on 
another,  reject  all  that  we  have  received ;  we  still  take  it 
for  granted  that  what  we  have  received  is,  generally  speak 
ing,  true,  though,  in  particulars,  requiring  correction  or 
addition  from  time  to  time. 

So  in  religion.  We  receive  our  religion :  we  are  in 
structed  in  it ;  we  are  trained  by  our  parents  in  the  way 
they  think  that  we  ought  to  go.  We  act  upon  the  prin 
ciples  we  have  thus  received,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
examine  them  all ;  but,  nevertheless,  being  ready  to  give 
our  attention  to  any  particular  point,  to  which,  by  circum 
stances  providentially  ordained,  it  is  called. 

So  was  it  with  the  good  Bereans.  They  did  not  go 
out  of  their  way  to  engage  in  the  controversies  which 
they  knew  to  be  prevailing  in  Palestine.  But  when  Paul 
and  Silas,  men  in  authority,  their  own  countrymen,  men 
of  the  same  religion  and  of  the  same  church,  and  pro 
fessing  veneration  for  the  same  Scriptures  as  themselves, 
appeared  among  them,  they  set  to  work  to  examine 
the  facts  and  the  arguments  which  were  laid  before 
them. 

B  2 
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If  they  had  not  acted  thus,  they  would  have  shown 
a  radical  defect  in  their  religious  character :  a  carelessness 
with  respect  to  truth. 

And  this  observation  brings  me  to  the  second  head  of 
my  discourse. 

II.  There  are  some  persons  who,  placing  religion  ex 
clusively  in  their  feelings,  think  it  unnecessary  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  truth  of  any  doctrines  they  may  receive, 
and  who  even  defend  superstition  and  credulity  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little. 
As  if  they  should  argue  that  because  it  is  a  miserable  thing 
to  be  frozen  to  death,  it  is  better  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
being  burnt  to  death.  But  as  death  is  the  result  in  both 
cases,  the  question  of  more  or  less  danger  does  not  fairly 
come  into  consideration ;  the  question  being,  how  by 
avoiding  either  extreme,  that  of  scepticism  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  of  superstition  on  the  other,  we  can  escape 
destruction. 

If  it  be  meant  to  say  that  superstition,  or  believing  too 
much,  is  not  a  dangerous  extreme,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  a  man  engaged  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
time  :  suppose  that,  at  the  time  appointed,  he  found  that 
he  had  mistaken  his  way,  and  had  walked  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  appointed  place ;  he  would  be,  so  far  as  the 
appointment  is  concerned,  in  precisely  the  same  predica 
ment  as  the  man  who  should  be  found  twenty  miles  short 
of  the  place  of  meeting.  If  you  desire  to  keep  your  ap 
pointment,  you  must  inquire  precisely  where  the  place  of 
meeting  is.  It  will  not  be  by  your  much  walking,  but  by 
directing  your  steps  aright,  that  you  will  arrive  at  your 
post.  If  you  fail  in  reaching  it  because  you  were  too 
proud  or  too  careless  to  inquire  (though  your  fault  will  be 
different),  your  end  will  be  the  same  as  his  who  neglected 
to  walk  at  all. 

And  so  in  religion :  it  is  not  by  our  exciting  ourselves 
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superstitiously,  according  to  plans  of  human  devising, 
that  we  are  to  prepare  for  heaven,  but  by  doing  what 
God  appoints.  And  this  we  are  to  learn  by  ascertaining 
what  He  has  revealed. 

The  sin  of  the  superstitious  man  is  that  he  has  not  suf 
ficient  regard  for  the  truth. 

Again,  there  are  some  persons  whose  religion  is  mere 
sentimentality  and  romance.  They  look  to  what  is  affect 
ing  and  beautiful  in  religion  ;  and  their  religion  is  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  the  heart :  they  are  delighted 
with  a  sentimental  discourse,  or  a  romantic  legend,  or  an 
attractive  ceremonial ;  and  they  hate  the  truth  which 
would  rob  them  of  that  poetry  which  is,  in  fact,  their  re 
ligion. 

Others,  again,  look  only  to  the  useful ;  to  what  relates 
to  morality ;  to  all  that  can  dignify  and  adorn  domestic 
and  social  life ;  to  whatever  elevates  the  character,  and 
tends  to  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

If  the  Bereans,  when  Paul  and  Silas  appeared  among 
them,  had  refused  to  listen  to  or  examine  the  truth  ;  if 
they  had  carelessly  said,  We  are  well  contented  as  we  are ; 
we  have  a  splendid  ritual,  and  a  religion  which  interests 
our  affections ;  or  if,  acting  on  reason  rather  than  imagi 
nation,  they  had  said,  We  have  a  system  of  ethics  which 
directs  us  with  sufficient  precision  in  the  every-day  duties 
of  life ;  we  will  not  be  disturbed  in  our  minds,  or  receive 
your  instructions, — the  religion  of  the  Bereans  would 
have  been  either  mere  sentimentalism  or  mere  morality, 
and  their  example,  instead  of  being  held  forth  as  now  for 
our  imitation,  would  have  been  referred  to  as  a  warning. 

For  the  question,  as  regards  true  religion,  is  not  what 
is  most  interesting,  affecting,  or  beautiful ;  neither  is  it 
what  we  conceive  to  be  most  useful  and  expedient, — but 
what  is  true — what  is  God's  truth. 

The  imagination,  like  many  other  faculties  in  our  na- 
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ture,  is  to  be  sanctified  to  the  service  of  God,  and  all  that 
tends  to  aid  the  imagination  in  realizing  the  invisible  and 
the  future,  eloquence,  music,  a  sublime  ceremonial,  all 
may  be  useful  in  their  place.  To  the  moralities  of  life,  to 
all  that  tends  to  elevate  the  character,  to  civilize  the  spe 
cies,  yet  higher  considerations  are  due ;  but  not  even  this 
to  the  exclusion  of  God's  truth.  When  this  is  lost  sight 
of,  religion  becomes,  as  I  have  said,  either  mere  romance, 
or  a  mere  moral  code,  or  a  superstition.  The  religious 
mind  is  directed  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Where  is  the  true  way  ? 
Show  it  me  that  I  may  walk  in  it.  This  is  the  question 
with  the  man  who  is  earnest  in  his  religion. 

And  have  you  the  truth?  Then  be  zealous  in  the 
propagation  of  it.  We  promote  God's  glory  by  pro 
pagating  God's  truth. 

Not  only  were  Paul  and  Silas  eager  to  expound  the 
truth  to  the  Bereans ;  but  the  faithful  few  at  Thessalonica 
were  eager  to  send  them  on  their  mission. 

The  Bereans  might  have  said,  "  Come  not  here :  it  may 
all  be  very  true  that  you  have  to  say,  but  keep  it  to  your 
selves  ;  there  are  some  here  who  will  oppose  your  teach 
ing,  and  consequently  you  will  disturb  our  peace  and 
cause  dissension  among  us." 

So  irreligious  men,  men  of  the  world,  would  argue. 
The  Christian  and  the  man  of  the  world  agree  in  this ; 
that  to  promote  peace  upon  earth  and  good  will  among 
men  is  a  great  and  important  duty.  God  is  the  author  of 
peace  and  lover  of  concord  ;  the  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of 
peace ;  Jesus  is  the  Prince  of  peace ;  and  blessed  are  the 
peace-makers. 

But  here  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and 
the  man  of  the  world.  When  the  question  arises  which 
shall  be  sacrificed,  God's  truth  or  the  world's  peace,  then 
the  worldling,  because  an  unbeliever,  sacrifices  the  truth, 
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whereas  the  Christian,  at  any  sacrifice,  maintains  the 
truth,  and  feels  assured  that  real  peace  will  be  the  result 
eventually. 

Is  the  Christian  to  be  blamed  ?  He  is  often  blamed, 
because,  in  contending  for  the  truth,  he  disturbs,  as  it  is 
said,  the  peace  of  society.  But  by  whom  is  he  blamed  ? 
Who  has  a  right  to  throw  the  stone  ? 

There  are  controversies  in  the  political  world  and  in 
society. 

Why  does  not  the  statesman  promote  peace  in  the 
senate,  by  declining  to  oppose  the  mischievous  propositions 
of  a  demagogue?  Why,  when  the  multitude  arises  in 
tumult  and  the  peace  of  society  is  threatened,  do  not  the 
wealthy  and  the  great  promote  peace  and  restore  quiet  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  their 
property?  The  answer  is  that,  though  they  consider 
peace  and  concord  to  be  blessings,  they  are  blessings  not 
worth  such  a  price  as  this,  and  that,  valuable  as  they 
are,  there  is  something  more  valuable  still. 

Here,  then,  is  a  vindication  of  the  Christian :  peace  and 
truth  both  are  dear  to  him,  but  when  these  are  incom 
patible,  the  one  with  the  other,  while  the  worldling  would 
sacrifice  truth,  the  Christian  maintains  the  truth,  or,  in 
other  words,  like  the  worldling,  he  feels  that  there  is 
something  more  important  even  than  peace;  that  even 
peace  may  be  bought  at  too  dear  a  price. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature  to  act  otherwise. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  men,  who  have  intellect 
sufficient  to  form  an  opinion,  will  seek  to  propagate  it ; 
while  to  act  on  this  principle  of  our  nature,  the  Christian 
is  commanded  by  his  Saviour  :  "  As  we  have  received  the 
gift,  we  are  to  minister  it  to  one  another." 

What,  indeed,  would  our  position  be  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  Apostles  and  the  Christians  who,  in  an  unbroken 
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line  have  succeeded  them,  had  not  yielded  to  this  instinct, 
and  acted  upon  this  command  ? 

It  is  a  calamity  attending  the  present  state  of  things, 
connected  with  a  fallen  nature  and  a  ruined  world,  that 
wherever  God's  truth  is  asserted,  there  Satan  will  raise 
up  enemies  to  oppose  it ;  and  in  the  opposition,  the  religion, 
which  is  designed  to  promote  peace,  is  made  an  occasion 
for  war.  This  did  our  Lord  foresee  and  lament  when  He 
warned  us  saying,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send 
peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 
For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father, 
and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  her  mother-in-law ;  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household."  ]  Peace,  the  peace  of  God 
passing  all  understanding,  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  bring, 
and  lias  brought,  as  many  among  us  know  from  experience ; 
but  it  is  peace  founded  upon  truth;  and  truth  in  this 
evil  world  cannot  be  maintained,  however  gently,  without 
frequently  giving  occasion  to  an  outburst  of  those  passions 
which  cause  heartburnings  and  divisions  even  among 
friends. 

But  here,  by  the  infidel  and  the  sceptic,  a  question  is 
started,  an  allusion  to  which  will  bring  us  to  our  third 
head. 

III.  What  is  truth  ?  This  was  the  question,  asked  with 
a  philosophic  sneer  by  Pontius  Pilate :  and  many  a  weak 
mind  in  these  days,  thinks  to  display  a  superiority  of 
wisdom  which  it  does  not  possess  by  repeating  the  ques 
tion  of  Pontius  Pilate,  not  perceiving  the  object  against 
which  it  is  directed. 

It  is  by  this  question  implied  that  truth  in  religion 
cannot  be  discovered,  because,  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
truth,  the  minds  of  men  are  divided.  But  if  religious 
1  Matt.  x.  34-36. 
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truth  is  un discoverable,  then  there  is  no  true  religion  in 
the  world,  consequently  there  is  no  revelation ;  and  with 
regard  even  to  a  future  state,  man  can  have  no  assurance. 

This  question,  therefore,  the  Bereans  did  not  ask ;  and 
this  question  we  are  not  in  this  place  called  upon  to 
answer,  because,  in  addressing  a  Christian  congregation,  we 
are  addressing  those  by  whom  the  point  is  conceded  that 
God  has  revealed  his  will :  and  if  God  has  revealed  his 
will  to  man,  then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religious  truth 
in  the  world ;  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religious 
truth  in  the  world,  that  truth  is  discoverable  by  us,  even 
supposing  that  we  have  not  discovered  it ;  not  discovera 
ble  without  much  labour — not  discoverable  without  much 
thought  and  prayer;  no  (what  is  there  worth  having 
that  we  can  obtain  without  labour,  thought,  and  care  ?) 
— but  still  discoverable. 

When  the  sneering  sceptic  saith  unto  us,  What  is 
truth?  our  answer  must  be,  in  sadness  and  in  sorrow, 
Brother,  there  is  a  hell. 

Until  this  is  believed,  the  inquiry  will  never  be  made 
in  that  deep,  solemn,  humbled  spirit  in  which  alone  an 
answer  can  be  obtained. 

But  admitting  that  truth  is  discoverable,  where  is  it  to 
be  found  ?  How  is  it  to  be  ascertained  ? 

It  will  be  answered  by  Protestants  of  every  denomina 
tion  and  sect,  as  well  as  by  Protestants  in  the  Church, 
— in  Scripture  and  in  Scripture  only. 

The  Roman  Catholic  replies  to  the  question  by  appeal 
ing  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  Roman  Catholic  maintains  that  what  the  Church 
asserts,  the  member  of  the  Church  is  to  receive  without 
questioning,  because  the  Church  is  infallible ;  and  this, 
whether  what  is  asserted  be  found  in  the  Bible  or  not. 

The  Roman  Catholic  makes  the  authority  of  the  Church 
absolute;  and  so  with  him  the  Church  supplants  the 
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Bible.  With  him  the  Church  is  the  primary  authority ; 
and  the  Bible,  instead  of  being  the  mistress  and  guide  of 
the  Church,  is  only  part  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

This  at  once  and  entirely  overthrows  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Church,  as, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  existed,  had  decreed 
things  contrary  to  the  truth, — had  erred,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  bring  the  Church  itself  to 
the  test  of  a  higher  authority — that  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture.  Beautifully,  though  quaintly,  is  this  expressed  by 
Bishop  Hall.  "  The  Scripture  is  the  sun ;  the  Church 
is  the  clock,  whose  hand  points  us  to,  and  whose  sound 
tells  us  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  sun  we  know  to  be 
sure  and  regularly  constant  in  his  motion.  The  clock,  as 
it  may  fall  out,  may  go  too  fast  or  too  slow.  We  are  wont 
to  look  at  or  listen  to  the  clock  to  know  the  time  of  day ; 
but — where  we  find  the  variation  sensible — we  believe 
the  sun  against  the  clock,  not  the  clock  against  the 
sun.  As,  then,  we  should  condemn  them  of  much  folly 
that  should  profess  to  trust  the  clock  rather  than  the 
sun:  so  we  cannot  but  justly  tax  the  miscredulity  of 
those  who  will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the 
Scriptures."  l 

Thus  in  our  21st  Article  we  deny  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  Church.  We  say  of  general  councils,  that  they 
may  err  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  per 
taining  to  God.  Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  as 
necessary  to  salvation  have  neither  strength  nor  authority, 
unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  are  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture.  And  in  the  20th  Article,  where  it  is  main 
tained  that  the  Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith,  it  is  expressly  added,  "  And  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to 
ordain  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  Word  written,  neither 

1  Halls  Works,  vi.  248. 
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may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  re 
pugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be 
a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not 
to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same 
ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  the 
necessity  of  Salvation." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  principle  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  there  is  an  authority  above  the  Church ; 
that  the  Scriptures  only  are  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  to  be  repudiated  when  it 
decrees,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  anything  contrary  to, 
or  in  addition  to,  what  is  revealed  in  Scripture. 

Well,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  at  the  present  time  men 
would  carefully  bear  this  in  mind  ;  that  while  the  Church, 
in  its  various  branches,  may  err,  the  Scriptures  only  are 
infallible. 

And  in  the  Scriptures  the  fundamental  truths  are  so 
plain  that  he  may  run  who  reads. 

But  it  is  said  there  are  important  truths  which  are  not 
so  plain  and  clear,  or  controversies  could  not  arise.  True : 
very  important  doctrines  have  been  controverted,  and  how 
to  ascertain  the  truth  on  those  points  is  our  present  ques 
tion.  The  question  is,  What  course  shall  we  pursue  when 
contending  controversialists  are  placing  their  own  con 
structions  on  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  ? 

Now,  when  a  judge  is  called  upon  to  decide  a  point  of 
law,  which  is  under  dispute,  he  does  not  say,  because 
this  point  is  disputable,  there  is  no  law  given ;  but  he 
considers  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  law  by  his 
predecessors  on  the  judicial  bench  ;  he  refers  to  pre 
cedents,  to  rules  of  court,  and  to  the  intention  of  the 
lawgiver,  as  discoverable  from  contemporary  history. 

So  will  the  person  really  seeking  truth  on  a  controverted 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  after  first  looking  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  seek  to  ascertain  how  it  was  understood  in  the 
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earliest  ages,  and  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  if  he  finds  that  what  seems  to  be  probably  taught  in 
Scripture  was  certainly  taught  by  those  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  were  first  delivered,  he  will  feel  as  morally  cer 
tain  that  he  has  the  truth,  as  the  judge,  who,  deciding  a 
point  of  law,  does  so  in  accordance  with  the  judgments 
pronounced  by  his  learned  predecessors. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  an  ordinary  person,  a 
person  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  find  time  and 
means  to  refer  to  these  authorities,  a  reference  to  which 
seems  to  be  the  proper  business  of  men  of  learning  ?  This 
is  easily  answered  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  have  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Articles,  and  other 
formularies. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Authorities  of  the  Church 
of  England  compared  those  formularies  with  the  truths 
revealed  in  holy  Scripture,  and  also  with  the  traditions 
and  opinions  of  the  early  Church.  Searching  the  Scrip 
tures,  they  at  once  rejected  the  teaching  of  the  existing 
Church  when  it  was  not  corroborated  by  Scripture;  and 
searching  the  ancient  writings  of  the  primitive  Church, 
they  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  first  ages  on  disputed 
points. 

The  doctrines  then  of  the  primitive  Church  are  em 
bodied  in  our  Prayer  Book  and  formularies. 

Hence  their  authority.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that 
our  Reformers  were  honest  and  learned  men,  and  we  may 
receive  the  Prayer  Book  as  an  embodiment  of  primitive 
doctrine,  to  aid  us  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth  when 
any  controversy  arises.  And  to  give  us  more  confidence, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  Reformers 
has  been  tested  twice,  since  their  time. 

We  see,  then,  that  some  authority  is  claimed  for  the 
Church:  "  The  Church  hath  power,"  saith  our  20th  Article, 
"  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  Con- 
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troversies  of  Faith : "  not  absolute  authority,  but  that 
authority  which  is  assumed  by  an  instructor,  a  help,  a  guide, 
who,  without  claiming  infallibility,  is  likely  to  be  better 
informed  than  his  scholar,  and  would  lead  us  to  a  right 
conclusion. 

Hence  when  it  is  said  by  those  in  authority  that  on 
any  controverted  point  a  particular  Church  does  not  speak 
clearly1, — that  the  trumpet,  in  fact,  gives  an  uncertain 
sound — it  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented;  we 
must  desire  that  the  trumpet  should  be  tuned,  and  the 
Church  be  made  in  synod  to  speak  more  articulately; 
or  else  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  decision  of 
persons  more  competent  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
the  Church  speaks  definitely  or  not.  But  to  contend  that 
a  Church,  by  the  fact  of  its  indistinctness,  is  separated 
from  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  what  those  only  will 
do,  who  hold  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  be  absolute, 
and  maintain  that  we  are  to  receive  the  Church's  teaching, 
not  because  it  can  be  proved  from  Scripture,  but  because 
the  Church  has  said  it;  which  is  Romanism,  whether 
held  by  those  who  have  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  or  not. 
All  that  a  Church  of  England  man  says,  is — If  you  say 
that  our  formularies  are  indistinct  upon  such  or  such  a 
point,  you  rob  us,  on  that  point,  of  what  we  took  to  be  our 
guide,  and  we  must  ourselves  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  if  it  be  not  clear  to  our  minds  from  Scripture,  by 
direct  reference  to  the  primitive  authorities.  It  is  an  evil, 
if  there  be  an  indistinctness  in  the  teaching  of  any  par 
ticular  branch  of  the  Church,  on  any  particular  point ;  but 
it  is  not  an  evil  comparable  to  that  whicli  exists  in  those 
branches  of  the  Church  which  have  assumed  an  authority 
in  teaching,  paramount  to  that  of  Scripture,  and  in  which 

1  As  in  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Gorham  v.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
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the  Scriptures  have  been  taken  from  or  added  to:  for 
upon  such  the  Divine  malediction  has  been  pronounced. 

This,  however,  is  a  passing  remark;  my  chief  object 
being  to  show  that  the  kind  of  deference  evinced  by  the 
Bereans  to  Paul  and  Silas,  is  that  which  we,  if  we  are 
wise  and  earnest  in  our  inquiry  after  truth,  shall  pay  to 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  to  us  what  Paul  and  Silas 
were  to  them :  let  us  follow  their  example,  and  hear  it 
with  readiness  of  mind.  But  although  the  Bereans  heard 
Paul  and  Silas  with  readiness  of  mind,  they  brought  their 
teaching  to  the  test  of  Scripture ;  they  searched  the  Scrip 
tures  whether  those  things  were  so.  We  accept  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  assist  us  in  discovering  the 
truth  of  Scripture ;  we  reject  it  where  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
benighted  children  of  the  Church  of  Rome)  it  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  absolute  and  independent  of  Scripture. 

IV.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  point  out 
one  important  peculiarity  in  regard  to  these  Bereans. 

Paul  and  Silas  had  been  with  the  Thessalonians,  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  by  them  they  had  been  rejected 
and  persecuted. 

They  came  to  the  Bereans,  who  heard  them  with 
readiness.  The  Bereans  acted  differently  from  the  Thes 
salonians.  Why  ?  The  sacred  penman  tells  us :  these 
were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  as 
the  original  word  signifies,  of  a  better  disposition. 

My  brethren,  let  us  bear  this  in  mind.  It  is  not  by 
mere  intellectual  investigation  that  wre  can  hope  to  dis 
cover  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  there  must  also  be  a 
converted  heart. 

First,  grace;  then,  knowledge.  This  is  the  order  of 
proceeding. 

First,  God  predestinates  us  and  elects  us  to  grace,  with 
out  any  merits  of  our  own.  We  are  baptized  into  his 
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Church,  taught  to  pray,  and  then  we  search  the  Scriptures 
to  see  whether  they  confirm  what  we  have  already  re 
ceived  with  readiness  of  mind. 

If,  from  defect  of  education,  our  mind  has  not  been 
turned  to  the  deep  things  of  God,  to  death  and  judgment, 
heaven  and  hell,  till  later  in  life,  let  the  same  course  be 
pursued.  We  must  tell  the  inquirer,  when  first  he  comes 
to  us,  that  he  must  seek,  before  all  things,  the  conversion 
of  his  heart.  Pray  for  a  sanctified  spirit.  Pray  to  become 
noble,  truly  noble,  like  the  good  Bereans.  Then  shall 
God  himself  be  your  teacher. 

The  promise  is  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  us  all 
things,  and  lead  us  into  all  truth. 

But  this  promise  is  not  made  unless  we  have  recourse 
to  the  proper  means.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of 
grace,  but  He  requires  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  of 
grace.  And  so  likewise  to  the  means  of  knowledge  we 
must  resort,  after  the  conversion  of  the  heart,  that  we  may 
grow  not  in  grace  only  but  in  knowledge  also.  And  then 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  be  with  us.  While  we  are  investi 
gating  scriptural  truth,  He  will  give  us  an  understanding 
of  spiritual  things;  while  we  are  learning  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  He  will  impress  upon  our  souls  the  import 
ance  of  eternity ;  while  we  are  deploring  the  corruption 
of  our  nature,  He  will  enable  us  to  realize  the  spirituality 
of  the  law,  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin;  while  we  are 
perceiving  our  helplessness,  He  will  make  us  feel  that 
we  deserve  to  perish ;  He  will  reveal  to  us  the  plan  of 
salvation,  devised  from  eternity  in  the  councils  of  the 
sacred  Three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  One  and  the  only  God  ;  He  will  show  to  us 
how  Jesus,  on  the  Cross,  made  an  atonement  for  sin,  and 
how,  for  each  offence  of  ours,  He  shed,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  of  blood ;  He  will  enable  us  to  see  how  Jesus,  who 
died  for  all,  died  for  each ;  He  will  teach  us  that  it  is 
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through  faith  in  his  atonement  that  we  must  be  justified, 
and  that  it  is  through  the  merits  of  his  righteousness  that 
we  obtain  heaven. 

Thus  will  He  make  wise  unto  salvation  all  who  turn  in 
earnest  to  their  God.  This  is,  indeed,  a  comfortable 
assurance ;  and  all  that  we  ask  of  you  is  to  search  the 
Scriptures  daily  whether  these  things  be  so. 


SERMON    II. 

THE   CHURCH   OF    ENGLAND    THE    SPECIAL    OBJECT 
OF  DIVINE  PROTECTION  1. 


1  SAM.  xii.  7. 

"  Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  before  the 
Lord  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he  did  to  you  and 
to  your  fathers." 

SUCH  were  the  words  of  Samuel  the  Prophet,  when  all 
Israel  were  gathered  together  in  Gilgal,  on  an  occasion  of 
deep  interest  to  the  people,  both  as  a  nation  and  a  church. 
The  prophet  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  re 
mind  the  people,  how,  amidst  the  dangers  which  beset 
them,  they  had  been  special  objects  of  Providential  mercy: 
a  consideration  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  confidence, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  warned  of  existing  dan 
gers,  and  were  exhorted  to  increased  exertions. 

It  is,  my  brethren,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  to  ex 
cite  gratitude,  to  encourage  confidence,  and  to  animate 
exertion,  that  I  select  these  words  for  my  text  this  day. 

May  the  Lord,  who,  by  his  continual  pity,  hath  cleansed 
and  defended  the  Church  of  England,  be  with  us  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  while  I  proceed  to  reason  with  you  of  all  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He  hath  done  to  us  and 
to  our  fathers. 

I  propose  to  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  three 

1  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  5th  Nov., 
1852. 
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heads.  First,  I  will  remind  you,  by  a  reference  to  his 
tory,  of  the  special  Providence  which  watched  over  our 
Reformation,  and  brought  it  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  pre 
facing  my  remarks  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  mercy 
shown  to  our  Church  before  the  Reformation  commenced. 
Secondly,  I  will  advert  to  the  Providential  deliverances  of 
our  Church,  amidst  the  dangers  to  which  she  has  been  ex 
posed,  from  the  completion  of  the  Reformation  to  the  pre 
sent  time,  especially  in  the  two  great  events  which  we 
this  day  commemorate.  And  lastly,  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
duties,  on  the  one  hand,  arid  the  encouragement,  on  the 
other,  which  these  considerations  cannot  fail  to  suggest. 

I.  And  on  the  first  point,  we  may  observe  that  the 
dangers  which  beset  our  Church  in  the  century  preceding 
the  Reformation,  resulted  from  the  contempt  and  hatred 
which  were  excited  against  her  in  men's  minds  through 
the  corruptions  by  which  the  Church,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  polluted. 

The  dreams  of  mediaeval  excellence  are  fitted  only  for 
the  soft  pillow  of  a  maudlin  sentimentality  which  is  blind 
to  the  facts  of  history,  and  inebriated  by  the  lying  wonders 
of  the  Romish  Hagiography. 

In  aesthetics,  it  is  admitted  that  the  mediaeval  Church 
did  excel ;  and  for  its  ritual  pageantry,  splendid  were  the 
edifices  it  erected.  ^Esthetics  have  their  place  in  the 
code  of  Christian  ethics,  and  will  not  be  despised  by  the 
wise.  But  woe  to  the  age  which  so  cultivates  the  beau 
tiful,  as  to  neglect  what  is  good  and  true,  which  mistakes 
sentiment  for  morality  and  romance  for  religion. 

In  the  stern  pages  of  history,  we  find  the  middle  ages 
to  have  been  what  our  Church  describes  them, — "  ages  of 
damnable  idolatry." 

We  find  that  the  salt  had  lost  its  savour,  and  that  the 
Church,  by  the  one  act  of  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy — a  sin  against  nature — had  depraved  the  hearts 
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and  polluted  the  homes  of  her  children,  and  had,  in  fact, 
demoralized  society. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther,  the  cry  had 
gone  forth  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  that  the 
Church  required  reform,  entire  reform  in  its  head  and  its 
members.  It  was  a  cry  which  burst  forth  from  those 
whose  hearts  had  not  bowed  to  Baal ;  and  it  found  a  re 
sponse  in  the  remnant  which  the  Lord  had  still  left  in  ido 
latrous  Israel. 

Of  two  Councils  it  was  the  war-cry ;  and  dreadful  was 
the  state  of  society  as  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Of  the  clergy,  it  \vas  said  that  their  avarice 
was  insatiable,  that  their  ambition  was  uutameable,  that 
their  laziness  was  shameful,  that  their  pride  was  execrable ; 
the  prelates  were  accused  of  negligence,  ignorance,  simony, 
lasciviousness,  pomp,  and  hypocrisy ;  the  convents,  both 
of  men  and  women,  when  not  open  to  graver  charges, 
were  described  as  the  resort  of  the  dissipated  and  the 
gay.  In  regard  to  the  laity,  it  was  declared  that  false 
hood  and  vice  prevailed  in  every  shape ;  that  the  Catholic 
faith  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing;  that  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour  was  well  nigh  extinct ;  that  the 
sacraments  were  profaned  and  had  fallen  into  contempt l. 

Now  admitting,  as  we  must,  that,  in  lamenting  the  vices 
of  their  own  time,  men  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a  tone  of  ex 
aggerated  declamation,  still  these  charges,  and  worse  than 
these,  could  scarcely  have  been  made  unless  they  had  been 
correct  in  the  main.  And  remember  that  these  awful  de 
nunciations  of  the  results  of  Romanism  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  uttered  in  church,  from  the  pulpit,  by  bishops^ 
archbishops,  and  even  by  cardinals — I  have  used  their  very 
words, — and  by  them  at  a  Council  to  which  ambassadors 
and  deputies  were  sent,  not  only  from  every  kingdom,  re- 

1  See  these  assertions  proved,  in  the  author's  lecture  on  the  "  Three 
Reformations." 

c  2 
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public,  state,  and  city,  but,  as  the  historian  observes,  from 
almost  every  community  in  Europe  ] ;  at  a  Council  which 
evinced  its  zeal  and  illustrated  the  morals  it  condemned, 
by  the  vile  injustice  which  consigned  Huss  to  the  stake, 
and  by  the  childish  rage  which  directed  the  bones  of  John 
Wickliffe  to  be  exhumed  and  burned.  Remember,  also, 
that  the  facts  are  admitted  as  true  by  the  most  distin 
guished  of  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  of  the  last 
century,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  assault  upon 
the  Reformation2. 

Our  own  Church  was  represented  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  therefore  is  involved  in  these  charges  ;  and 
from  our  own  history  we  know  how  those  corruptions  were 
loathed  by  our  ancestors,  and  how  earnestly  they  endea 
voured  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  assert  their  re 
ligious  liberties,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  ini 
quities  of  the  system  in  which  they  were  involved. 

Here,  then,  my  brethren,  we  may  make  our  first  pause, 
and  we  may  reason  together  before  the  Lord  of  all  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He  did  to  us  and  our 
fathers. 

Grateful  must  we  indeed  be  to  the  Providential  mercy 
which  did  not  annihilate  the  Church,  when  it  was  weighed 
down  by  these  corruptions ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
righteous  few  and  their  posterity,  preserved  it  to  be  re 
formed. 

Until  the  mighty  intellect  of  Martin  Luther  was  called 
into  existence,  the  attempts,  often  made,  to  effect  a  re 
formation,  were  futile  and  vain.  The  iniquities  of  the 
mediaeval  system  were  seen  and  deplored,  but  the  suspi 
cion  had  not  arisen  in  men's  minds  that  the  existing  evils 
were  the  result  of  an  erroneous  principle,  all  but  univer- 

1  L'Enfant,  iii. 

2  Bossuet :  see  his  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant 
Churches." 
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sally  prevalent.  The  mediaeval  reformers  were,  conse 
quently,  like  physicians  prescribing  palliatives  to  a  patient 
lingering  under  the  agonies  of  a  mortal  disease ;  and,  not 
withstanding  the  attempts  to  reform,  the  disease  gained 
ground. 

They  did  indeed  prepare  the  way :  they  showed  that 
although  the  Church  is  the  depository  of  grace,  the  Church 
is  only  so  far  the  depository  of  truth,  as  it  is  the  witness 
and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  and  in  its  sections,  is  to  be  tested  and  tried 
by  Scripture. 

And,  this  point  established,  the  sagacious  mind  of 
Martin  Luther,  on  referring  to  Scripture,  discovered  the 
leprous  spot  in  the  Church's  doctrine  and  suggested  the 
remedy. 

The  doctrine,  now  the  avowed  doctrine  of  Romanism, 
was  prevalent,  that  man  is  justified  by  his  own  inherent 
righteousness,  through  which,  it  was  supposed,  that  he 
could  perform  actions  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  strictness  of 
the  Divine  Law.  Therefore  by  a  certain  number  of 
works,  though  the  number  be  unknown  to  himself,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  man  could  establish  a  right  to  Heaven, 
and  prepare  himself  to  demand  an  acquittal  at  the  Throne 
of  Justice :  such  works  done,  and  the  number  complete, 
then  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  perform  works  of 
supererogation,  and  so  could  contribute  to  the  salvation  of 
others.  In  short,  the  Church  was  entangled  in  error,  by 
not  distinguishing  justification  from  sanctification :  our 
right  not  to  acquittal  but  to  a  discharge  before  the  Throne 
of  Justice ;  and  our  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Heaven,  not  won  by  us,  but  given  to  us.  Luther's  quick 
discernment  enabled  him  to  see  that  the  whole  Romish 
system  was  based  upon  this  fundamental  error  in  theology ; 
and  in  opposition  to  it  he  re-asserted  the  primitive  and 
Scriptural  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  and  of 
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the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  inde 
pendently  of  works. 

And  this,  the  primitive  and  Scriptural,  as  opposed  to 
the  mediaeval  doctrine,  has  ever  been  the  one  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  Protestantism,  properly  so  called. 

Although  our  sanctification,  an  infused,  inherent  right 
eousness,  is  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  Heaven,  and  although 
by  good  works  this  righteousness  is  evinced  and  increased ; 
yet,  from  first  to  last,  we  are  and  continue  to  be,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  Divine  Law,  sinners ;  and  for  our  justification 
we  depend  upon  our  acceptance  by  faith  of  a  work  which 
has  been  done  for  us,  the  atonement  effected  for  us  by 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  ;  upon  our  acquiescence  in  that 
plan  devised  in  the  counsels  of  the  sacred  Three,  through 
which  satisfaction  has  been  made  to  infinite  justice,  and 
a  way  thus  opened,  without  an  impeachment  of  Divine 
justice,  to  the  operation  of  infinite  mercy. 

What  amount  of  sanctification  may  be  necessary  to 
any  individual  to  prepare  him  for  the  everlasting  man 
sions,  we  know  not.  But  we  know  that,  from  first  to  last, 
the  most  sanctified  person  is  only  a  pardoned  sinner; 
that  his  greater  amount  of  sanctification  has  only  been  the 
result  of  more  favourable  circumstances ;  and  that  before 
the  judgment  seat  we  must  present  ourselves,  not  arrayed 
in  our  own  righteousness,  but  clothed  in  the  righteous 
ness  of  Christ,  appropriated  by  faith,  as  humble  beggars 
seeking  pardon,  not  as  proud  Pharisees  claiming  the 
payment  due  to  imaginary  merits.  "  We  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own  works 
or  deservings ;  wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only 
is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  full  of  comfort,  as  more 
largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  on  Justification." 

If  this  doctrine  be  renounced  or  explained  away,  the 
descent  to  the  Avernus  of  Popery  is  easy,  logical,  and, 
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except  when  men  are  restrained  by  prejudice,  it  is 
certain . 

They  who  have  passed  from  light  to  darkness,  from  the 
purest  and  best  reformed  Church  in  Christendom  to  the 
worst  and  most  corrupt,  began  their  descent  by  tampering 
with  this  fundamental  verity  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
And  by  those  who  can  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  can  contemn  the  little  controversies  which  do  not 
approach  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  we 
can  never  have  rest  and  peace  until  the  doctrine  of  our 
llth  Article  be  unequivocally  asserted,  and  what  is  called, 
in  disparagement,  the  Lutheran,  but  is  in  fact  the  primitive 
and  scriptural  view  of  justification,  be  clearly  taken.  It 
was  this  which  rescued  us  from  the  fangs  of  Rome :  and 
it  is  only  by  falling  back  upon  this  first  principle  that  we 
can  hope  to  retain  in  safety  those  of  our  weaker  brethren 
to  whom  an  idolatrous  church,  which  raged  against  our 
fathers  like  a  fiery  dragon  seeking  whom  it  could  devour, 
now  presents  itself  as  if  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light. 

Let  the  true  and  scriptural  view  of  justification,  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  Church  of  England,  be  accepted, 
and  all  notion  of  human  merit  is  excluded,  and  with  it 
almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  Rome :  all  dreams  of 
making  satisfaction  to  Divine  Justice ;  all  ideas  of  ex 
piatory  penances,  all  pretension  to  works  of  superero 
gation  ;  if  so,  the  temptation  to  pervert  prayer  and  the 
the  sacraments  from  acts  of  devotion  and  means  of  grace 
into  meritorious  works  is  taken  away;  if  so,  the  fictions 
relating  to  indulgences,  pardons,  and  purgatory  are  as  a 
baseless  fabric.  If  no  man  can  have  any  merit  of  his  own; 
if  no  man  be  without  sin  among  us ;  if  all  men  depend 
equally  and  at  all  times  upon  grace  and  grace  only,  for 
justification;  then  all  who  escape  hell  are  on  an  equality; 
and  then  the  imaginary  right  of  heaven,  on  which  me- 
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diseval  and  Romish  idolatry  is  made  to  rest,  vanishes  into 
thin  air;  saint  worship,  mariolatry,  all  are  annihilated,  and 
Jesus  alone  is  left;  Jesus,  our  dear  Master  and  only  Saviour; 
Jesus,  our  all-sufficient  Mediator,  Advocate,  Intercessor; 
Jesus,  our  all  in  all :  Jesus,  whose  cause  we  defend  when 
we  oppose  the  lords  many,  and  the  gods  many,  of  Popery ; 
Jesus,  our  own  Jesus ;  Jesus,  who  died  for  our  sins  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Rome  itself  for  asserting 
that  on  the  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  man's  in 
herent  righteousness,  the  whole  fabric  of  Romanism  is 
found  to  rest.  For  when  among  the  less  clear-sighted 
but  more  piously  disposed  of  the  advocates  of  the  Pope- 
dom  an  inclination  was  evinced  to  accept  the  true  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  the  managers  of  the  so 
called  Council  of  Trent,  perceiving  the  logical  conse 
quences  of  accepting  the  truth,  caused  the  Protestant,  the 
primitive,  the  scriptural  doctrine  to  be  condemned,  and 
anathematized  all  who  refuse  to  accept  the  medieval  error, 
which  makes  Romanism  to  be,  as  the  offspring,  so  also 
the  representative  of  mediaeval  darkness. 

Again,  then,  I  pause,  my  brethren,  that  we  may  thank 
the  Lord  for  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He 
hath  done  to  us  and  our  fathers. 

Blessed,  Oh  !  blessed  be  his  Holy  Name,  for  that  He 
hath  caused  this  great  Protestant  principle  to  be  so  inter 
woven  into  the  whole  system  of  English  Theology,  that 
the  Church  of  England  would  lose  its  distinctive  cha 
racter  were  this  great  truth  abstracted  from  her  formu 
laries.  It  is  implied  in  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  reformed  as  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  from 
medievalism ;  it  is  dogmatically  asserted  in  our  articles ; 
it  is  preached  in  our  homilies;  its  most  able  exponents 
are  Hooker  and  Andrewes ;  it  has  been  held  equally  in 
the  schools  of  Hall  and  Beveridge,  of  Barrow  and  Water- 
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land  ;  and  if  one  or  two  honoured  names  can  be  mentioned 
of  divines  who,  alarmed  at  the  immoralities  of  Puri 
tanism,  have  wavered  in  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  a 
truth  so  clearly  propounded  by  our  Church,  we  can  only 
lament  that  a  great  man  may  sometimes  slumber,  and, 
remembering  the  injunction  of  our  Lord,  determine  to 
call  no  man  master. 

Except  for  this  eradication  of  the  mediaeval,  and  this 
inculcation  of  the  primitive  doctrine,  what  would  our  con 
dition,  my  brethren,  at  the  present  moment  be?  Look  to 
Italy,  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to  Austria,  to  degraded 
France,  for  the  answer. 

Blessed,  indeed,  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  that,  by 
Protestantizing  this  Church  of  England,  He  has  preserved 
us  from  the  misery,  the  vices,  the  slavery,  the  degradation, 
by  which  the  unreformed  Churches  on  the  Continent  are 
polluted ;  still  polluted,  although  now,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  some  there  are  who  are  better  than  their  system  ; 
and  although  occasionally,  as  in  idolatrous  Israel  of  old, 
the  Lord  may  still  raise  up  a  prophet  among  them,  and 
even  in  their  ignorance  vouchsafe  to  them  his  grace. 

But  here  it  may  be  retorted  that  we  do  not  see  a 
better  state  of  things  in  Luther's  own  Germany.  There, 
Christianity  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a  religion,  and 
only  survives  as  a  science — a  science  upon  which  each 
professor  may  speculate  without  rebuke,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  his  profane  speculations.  The  very  prin 
ciple  for  asserting  which  Luther  was  exposed  to  sundry 
kinds  of  death  is  now  forgotten  ;  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
trodden  under  foot ;  and  the  object  of  worship  is  not  God, 
the  blessed  Trinity,  but  a  creature  of  the  philosophic 
mind. 

Be  it  so  :  and  if  it  be  so,  only  the  greater  cause  have  we, 
rny  brethren,  to  thank  the  Lord  for  all  the  righteous  acts 
of  the  Lord,  which  He  hath  done  for  us  and  our  fathers. 
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It  is,  indeed,  of  God's  mercy  only,  that,  in  avoiding  one 
extreme,  we  have  been  saved  from  rushing  into  another 
extreme. 

How  marvellously  we  are  indebted  for  this  to  the  spe 
cial  Providence  which  has  ever  watched  over  our  Church, 
we  shall  the  more  clearly  see,  if  we  advert,  first  to  the 
fault  of  Luther,  and  then  to  the  facts  connected  with  our 
own  Reformation. 

Although  Luther  excluded  sanctification  from  the  office 
of  justifying,  yet  on  the  necessity  of  sanctification  no  one 
enlarged  more  earnestly  than  he :  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  nature,  he  insisted  upon  its  necessity  as  a  preparation 
for  heaven  on  the  part  of  those  who  accepted  heaven,  not 
as  the  reward  of  their  merits,  but  as  the  undeserved  gift 
of  God,  purchased  for  us  by  our  Redeemer's  blood.  His 
abhorrence,  indeed,  of  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion,  originated  in  his  perception  of  the  immorality  it  oc 
casioned,  by  exciting  the  spiritual  pride  and  ambition  of 
some,  while  it  administered  opiates  to  the  vicious  con 
sciences  of  those  who  sought  for  peace,  without  the  renun 
ciation  of  their  besetting  sins. 

Luther  also  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  our  seeking 
grace  through  the  means  of  grace. 

Would  that  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  Protestant 
were  as  zealous  as  Luther  in  upholding  the  ordinances  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 

But,  placed  by  circumstances  in  opposition  to  the 
bishops  of  his  own  Church,  he  failed  to  observe  that  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  is  connected  with  the 
commission  given  by  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  to 
those  who  act  in  his  name — a  commission  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the 
apostolical  succession. 

He  failed  to  see,  that  as  the  Bible  is  the  depository  of 
the  truth,  so  the  Church  is  the  depository  of  grace ;  that 
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even  in  the  dark  ages,  when,  by  making  the  Bible  a 
sealed  book,  the  Church  became  a  blind  leader  of  the 
blind,  she  could  still  minister  grace  to  the  penitent  and 
faithful,  whose  ignorance  was  their  misfortune  rather  than 
their  fault ;  that,  though  a  corrupt  Church  needed  reforma 
tion,  the  Church,  though  corrupted,  was  still  the  Church ; 
that  therefore,  while  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  position 
exterior  to  the  Church,  the  expedients  he  was  justified  in 
adopting  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  he  was  not  justi 
fied  in  making  permanent. 

If  the  generals  in  our  army  are  found  to  be  in  league 
with  the  enemy,  we  are  justified  in  calling  upon  the 
colonels  to  assume  the  command.  But  then,  as  soon  as  it 
is  practicable,  the  colonels  ought  to  receive  a  commission 
from  the  sovereign  ;  and  \ve  are  not  to  say  that,  because 
the  colonels  have  done  well,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  un 
commissioned,  a  commission,  when  obtainable,  ought  not  to 
be  required. 

Luther's  error  consisted  in  not  foreseeing  this,  and  the 
error  of  his  people  consisted  in  not  returning  to  the  divine 
institution,  and  obtaining  for  themselves  the  apostolical 
succession  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

The  Divine  blessing  appears  to  have  rested  upon  them 
so  long  as  the  Divine  ordinance  was  beyond  their  reach; 
but  it  was  gradually  withdrawn,  when  they  were  deter 
mined  to  make  an  exception  a  rule,  and,  by  refusing  to 
accept,  to  throw,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  contempt  on  a 
Divine  institution. 

Hence  Lutheranism,  as  such,  is  defunct,  and  what  has 
befallen  Lutheranism  has  befallen  other  Protestant  commu 
nities,  which,  howrever  right  in  the  outset,  have  neglected 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  when  the  means  of  supplying  it 
were  placed  within  their  reach.  Hence  the  fact  that  of 
the  work  of  Luther  in  Germany,  and  of  Calvin  in  Switzer 
land,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  except  in  their  writings. 
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We  only  discern  the  guiding  hand  of  a  merciful  Pro 
vidence  more  clearly,  when,  after  these  considerations, 
on  referring  to  the  pages  of  history,  we  see  that  the  English 
Reformers,  if  they  had  not  been  checked  and  controlled 
by  circumstances,  would  have  followed  Luther  not  only 
where  he  was  scriptural,  but  also  in  his  error. 

What  has  been  urged  by  some  who  look  to  human 
agency  rather  than  Divine,  in  disparagement  of  our 
Reformation,  appears  to  the  thoughtful,  as  a  special  Pro 
vidence,  and  as  such,  a  blessing: — I  allude  to  the  fact 
that  among  our  Reformers  we  had  no  master  mind.  We 
had  no  Luther,  no  Zwinglius,  no  Calvin.  Our  Cranmers, 
our  Latimers,  our  Ridleys,  our  Jewells,  were  men  of  piety, 
learning,  talent ;  they  were  men  of  ability  and  integrity, 
such  as  every  age  produces ;  but  they  were  only  distin 
guished  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
called  to  act,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  learned  and  pious 
men. 

Had  there  been  on  the  throne  when  the  Protestant 
principle  was  introduced  into  our  Church,  instead  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  James  or  a  Charles  ;  or  had  Luther  been 
in  Cranmer's  place,  we  should  have  had  a  revolution  in 
stead  of  a  reformation ;  no  vestige  of  our  ancient  Church 
would  have  remained,  and,  at  the  present  time,  in  all 
probability,  Rationalism  would  be  developing  itself  among 
us  into  Pantheism. 

The  foreign  propensities  of  our  English  Reformers,  who 
saw,  as  most  men  did,  after  the  discovery  made  by  Luther, 
that  the  strength  of  Reformation  lay  in  the  adoption  of 
the  right  doctrine  of  justification,  were  controlled  by  the 
powerful  hand  and  strong  will  of  King  Henry. 

It  is  with  an  ill  grace  that  they  whose  religion  in  that 
age  was  represented  by  a  Philip  of  Spain  and  a  Mary  of 
Scotland — the  first  a  tyrant  as  mean  and  dastardly  as  he 
was  cruel  and  bigot-ted,  and  the  second  an  adultress  and 
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a  murderer,  who,  though  dying  a  martyr  to  Romanism,  of 
which  she  was  an  emblem,  fair  without  and  false  within, 
died  with  a  falsehood  in  her  mouth — I  say,  it  is  with  an  ill 
grace  that  such  persons  seek  to  revile  us  for  the  share  borne 
in  our  Reformation  by  the  tyrant  Henry. 

That  Henry,  a  selfish  tyrant,  should  be  used  in  the 
providence  of  God  as  an  instrument  of  good  to  his  people, 
is  only  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  proceedings,  as  the 
mode  of  providential  action  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  to  Henry  we  are 
chiefly  indebted,  not  for  any  thing  which  he  himself  ac 
complished,  but  for  what  he  prevented  others  from  doing. 
Urged  by  his  selfish  passions,  rather  than  by  principle, 
he  encouraged,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Protestant  move 
ment.  But,  wise  as  a  king,  though  wicked  as  a  man,  he 
could  perceive  the  revolutionary  element  which  existed  in 
the  movement,  and  while  with  one  hand  he  encouraged, 
with  the  other  he  checked  the  Reformers  ;  and  they  were 
taught,  while  eradicating  the  corruptions  of  Romanism  by 
asserting  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  justification,  to 
submit  at  the  same  time  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

We  may  see  how  Providence  was  still  cleansing,  defend 
ing,  and  training  our  Church,  under  the  short  reigns  of 
Edward  and  Mary. 

The  lax  reign  of  Edward  was  necessary  to  allow  the 
Protestant  principle  to  be  freely  promulgated  and  fairly 
discussed  through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
And  when  it  was  proceeding  to  excesses,  it  received  a 
timely  check  from  the  hand  of  Mary. 

If,  as  some  have  been  pleased,  in  their  love  of  paradox, 
to  represent  her,  Mary  was  an  amiable  woman,  a  thing 
hard  to  believe,  this  fact  only  reflects  the  greater  disgrace 
upon  the  religion  which  made  her  a  bloody  queen. 

But  good  was  educed  from  the  evil  of  that  reign — not 
only  was  the  Reformation  watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
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not  only  was  Popery  made  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
people,  but  the  advocates  of  reform,  having  had  expe 
rience  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Romanism,  were  prepared 
to  yield  to  the  moderate  councils  of  the  ensuing  reign, 
and  to  submit  to  the  via  media,  of  which  the  principle  was 
then  established. 

Elizabeth  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
for  whose  existence  the  true  sons  of  the  English  Church 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Whatever  scandals 
against  her  character  as  a  woman  the  scavengers  of  his 
tory  may  rake  up,  she  was  a  patriot  queen ;  and  to  become 
such  she  sacrificed  those  joys  of  domestic  life  for  which 
her  woman's  heart  was  continually  yearning.  Her  feel 
ings  as  a  woman  betrayed  her  into  inconsistencies  and 
faults,  for  which  inferior  minds  can  make  no  allowance ; 
but  her  private  feelings,  not  without  a  pang  which  was  oc 
casionally  visible,  she  sacrificed  with  a  self-denial  which, 
if  arising  from  ambition,  arose  from  the  noble  ambition  of 
becoming  what  she  was,  the  benefactor  of  her  country,  and 
the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns  whom  the  greatest  of  nations 
has  ever  produced. 

Hers  was  a  master  mind,  as  well  as  an  English  heart ; 
and  to  that  master  mind  the  many  great  minds,  which  it 
attracted  to  itself,  were  compelled  to  bow. 

She, — perhaps  the  only  one  (except  the  wise  counsellor 
whom  she  forced  into  action,  and  who  had  no  foreign  sym 
pathies,  Archbishop  Parker), — perceived  from  the  com 
mencement  of  her  reign  the  happy  position  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  in  the  via  media  in  which  she  found  it, 
she  determined  to  preserve  it.  She  clearly  saw  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Protestant  principle,  although  it  was 
destructive  of  Romanism,  did  not  necessitate  the  annihi 
lation  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  she  saw  that  Protestantism 
stands  opposed,  not  to  Catholicism,  but  to  Romanism ;  she 
distinguished  between  revolution  and  reform. 
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If  the  first  English  Reformers  were  inclined  to  sympa 
thize  with  those  of  the  Continent,  the  Elizabethan  Reform 
ers,  having,  with  the  exception  of  the  true-hearted  Parker, 
almost  all  of  them  been  sojourning  abroad  during  the  Ma 
rian  persecution,  returned  to  England  with  foreign  pre 
dilections  and  prejudices.  And  it  required  nothing  less 
than  the  stern  will  and  the  strong  hand  of  Elizabeth  to 
compel  the  bishops,  who  bore  rule  in  our  Church  in  the 
first  years  of  her  reign,  to  act  as  bishops  ought  to  act,  and 
while  inculcating  the  Protestant  principle  to  preserve  the 
framework  of  the  Church.  From  them  she  obtained  rather 
a  cold  acquiescence  than  a  cordial  support.  But  she  lived 
long  enough  to  see  a  school  of  divines  arise  in  the  Church, 
prepared  to  maintain  intellectually  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  which  she,  by  her  own  intuitive  sagacity,  had 
marked  out  for  herself,  and  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  her 
policy,  but  cordially  to  thank  the  Lord  for  the  righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord  in  making  her  instrumental  in  preserving 
to  the  Church  of  England  apostolical  order,  when  evan 
gelical  truth  was  reintroduced  into  her  theology. 

In  the  judicious  Hooker,  we  have  the  exponent  of  the 
Elizabethan  Reformation ;  and,  to  the  present  hour,  to 
him  we  refer  if  we  desire  to  obtain  the  clearest  exposition 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only ; 
and,  again,  to  him  we  refer  if  we  desire  a  lucid  statement 
and  a  calm  vindication  of  the  sacraments,  the  ordinances, 
the  ritual,  and  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  thus  casting  our  eye  over  the  events  of  the  Reforma 
tion,  and  the  dangers  to  which  our  Church  was  then  ex 
posed,  I  think,  my  brethren,  we  may  clearly  see  how  a 
special  Providence  watched  over  our  Church,  defending, 
while  it  cleansed  it ;  and  we  may  assuredly  say,  Not  our 
merit,  but  God's  mercy ;  not  our  foresight,  but  his  provi 
dence  hath  delivered  us  :  therefore,  not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
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not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  Name  be  ascribed  all  honour  and 
glory. 

And  the  same  special  Providence  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  admire  and  adore,  while,  entering  upon  the  second  part 
of  our  subject,  we  contemplate  the  dangers  from  which 
our  Church  has  been  delivered,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  hour. 

II.  The  Reformation  was  completed,  and  the  principles 
of  Anglicanism  were  fully  established,  before  Elizabeth 
was  taken  from  the  Church  to  which  she  had  acted  as  a 
nursing  mother.  But  it  was  not  till  the  epoch  of  the 
Restoration  that  they  were  fully  recognised  by  Convoca 
tion,  and  accepted  by  Parliament. 

Anglicanism,  till  then,  was  struggling  for  existence. 
From  that  time  to  this,  it  has  had  to  maintain  the  posi 
tion  it  then  assumed ;  and  now,  with  the  American  conti 
nent  and  the  English  colonies  open  to  our  view,  it  is  pre 
paring  for  expansion. 

The  Reformed  Church  had  to  be  tested  and  tried,  how 
ever,  as  everything  human  must  be,  under  suffering  and 
temptation.  Elizabeth  left  the  Church  surrounded  by 
bitter  enemies,  both  the  Papist  and  the  Puritan,  bent  on 
its  overthrow ;  while  within  the  pale  itself  there  were  too 
many,  who,  compelled  by  her  to  conform  to  the  Church, 
were  known  to  sympathize  with  one  or  other  of  these 
extremes. 

Her  removal  was  the  signal  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Church's  enemies. 

Perhaps  all  were  surprised,  after  the  various  libels 
which,  even  in  her  reign,  had  obtained  circulation,  to  dis 
cover  the  strong  hold  which  Anglicanism,  or  the  principles 
of  our  Reformation,  had  obtained  already  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.  And  not  a  little  were  they  disappointed 
when  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  weak,  vain  man 
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who  succeeded  Elizabeth,  arid  whose  filial  affections  might 
have  warped  him  to  one  extreme,  or  whose  national  preju 
dices  might  have  attracted  him  to  the  other,  to  walk  in 
the  via  media,  and  to  accept  a  Reformation  the  real  value 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  appreciate. 

The  disappointment  soon  showed  itself  in  criminal  ac 
tion  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  by  force 
what  could  not  be  legally  displaced  or  changed. 

First,  in  the  field  of  crime,  appeared  those  who  had 
lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield ;  those  who,  from  the  head 
of  their  community  in  Rome  to  the  pseudo-saint  in  his  cell, 
had  applauded  the  hellish  crimes  of  Bartholomew-day  in 
France ;  those  who,  with  similar  approbation,  had  plotted 
the  assassination  of  Elizabeth,  regarding  even  murder  in 
the  light  of  a  virtue,  when  committed  to  further  the  cause 
of  their  sect :  these  sought  our  destruction  by  that  hor 
rible  and  atrocious  conspiracy  to  which  our  attention  is 
this  day  directed ;  a  conspiracy  aptly  described  in  our 
office,  as  appointing,  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  in  a  most 
barbarous  and  savage  manner,  beyond  all  example  of 
former  ages,  the  king  and  the  three  estates  of  this  realm, 
the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons 
assembled  in  parliament. 

I  spake  advisedly  when  I  spake  of  our  destruction — for 
what,  my  brethren,  would  our  condition  now  be,  if  by  the 
merciful  providence  of  God  this  atrocious  plot  had  not  been 
discovered  ?  By  this  wholesale  murder  it  was  intended  by 
the  Papist  to  destroy  all  who  were  eminent  and  renowned 
in  Church  and  State  ;  all  who  by  education  and  high  place 
were  qualified  to  act  as  national  leaders  ;  and  so  to  lay  the 
unprotected  country  open  to  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner ; 
and  had  the  plot  succeeded,  then,  according  to  all  human 
calculation,  England,  unprotestantized,  instead  of  being 
what,  with  all  her  faults,  she  now  is,  the  foremost  nation 
in  all  this  world,  the  most  moral,  the  most  enlightened, 
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— the  only  real  free  nation,  if  we  except  our  American 
daughter, — would  have  been  what  we  see  Romish  States 
to  be. 

If  ever  in  any  event  the  finger  of  a  special  Providence 
were  visible,  it  is  in  our  delivery  on  this  occasion.  By 
the  vigilant  eye  of  Elizabeth,  the  plots  of  the  Papists 
were  always  detected  and  often  exposed.  But  under  the 
reign  of  her  imbecile  successor,  the  train  was  all  but  fired, 
when  the  explosion  was  prevented  by  Him  whose  eye  of 
mercy  has  ever  rested  upon  England's  Church. 

Again,  then,  I  say,  Stand  still,  that  we  may  reason  to 
gether  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
Lord,  which  He  hath  done  to  us  and  our  fathers. 

It  belongs  rather  to  the  29th  of  May  than  to  this  day, 
to  dwell  on  the  particular  Providence  by  which  wre  were 
preserved  from  the  machinations  of  our  enemies  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  who,  if  less  cruel,  were  equally  malig 
nant  with  the  Papists.  But  our  review  of  the  special 
providence  of  God  to  this  Church  and  nation,  would  be 
incomplete,  unless  we  referred  to  the  wicked  designs  of 
those  traitorous,  heady,  and  high-minded  men,  as  our 
Church  describes  the  Puritans,  who  turned  faith  into  fac 
tion,  and  religion  into  rebellion. 

Never,  indeed,  was  a  Church  more  nearly  annihilated. 
But  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  whose  righteous 
acts  to  us  and  our  fathers  we  are  now  considering,  what  was 
trampled  upon,  by  being  trampled  upon,  only  rose  again 
in  greater  strength  ;  though  human  hands  removed  our 
candlestick,  it  was  replaced  by  the  Divine  hand ;  and  the 
very  breath  which  sought  to  extinguish  our  light,  only 
caused  it  to  burn  the  brighter. 

Well,  indeed,  may  we  be  called  upon  to  thank  God  for 
our  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  those  Puritans  whom 
our  office  designates  as  ungodly  and  cruel  men  ;  for  as  our 
Protestantism  wrould  have  been  extinguished  in  the  success 
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of  the  Popish  conspirator,  so  in  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
rebel  we  should  have  lost  our  Catholicism. 

And  now  we  pass  on  to  the  other  great  event  which 
we  are  this  day  called  upon  to  commemorate — our  glorious 
and  bloodless  Revolution. 

If  at  the  Restoration,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  princi 
ples  of  the  Elizabethan  Reformation  were  fully  confirmed 
by  convocation  and  accepted  by  parliament,  it  was  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  that  they  obtained  that  stability 
which  makes  the  Church,  though  in  union  with,  yet  (as 
we  see  in  America)  independent  of,  the  State. 

It  was  then  that  the  principle  of  toleration  was  intro 
duced  :  that  principle  upon  which  the  independence  of  the 
Church  is  really  found  to  rest.  Had  not  the  principle  of 
toleration  been  introduced,  and  had  the  number  of  non 
conformists  continued  to  be  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  ;  concessions  of  principle  must,  in  common 
justice  to  those  who  were  compelled  to  conform,  have 
been  made  by  the  Church,  and  by  this  time  the  peculiari 
ties  of  our  Reformation  would  have  been  lost. 

But,  toleration  once  conceded,  all  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint  was  removed  ;  we  had  a  right  to  adhere  to  our 
own  principles  when  we  no  longer  interfered  with  the 
liberty  of  others  to  do  the  same ;  and,  consequently,  all 
attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to  disturb  the  Church  of 
England  in  her  principles  and  organization.  Success  in 
such  an  attempt  may  now  be  considered  as  impossible  : 
for  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Church  has  been 
brought  to  light,  her  independence  of  the  State  has  been 
proved  by  the  position  we  occupy  in  the  American  Re 
public  ;  and  it  is  seen  how  we  can  fall  back  upon  that 
position  if  (which  God  forbid  !)  any  attempt  were  ever 
made  by  the  State  to  force  upon  us  organic  changes. 
With  the  principle  of  toleration,  came  in  the  notion  of 
an  establishment,  though  how,  when,  where,  or  by  whom, 
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in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  we  were  established,  it 
is  hard,  or  rather,  (since  the  fact  is  non-existent,)  it  is  im 
possible  to  say.  Still,  as  other  religious  communities 
claimed  to  be  churches,  a  distinguishing  title  was  required 
for  our  own  Church;  and  since  that  epithet  has  been 
attached  to  us,  although  it  is  inapplicable  in  America  and 
Scotland,  we  have  derived  this  advantage  from  it,  that  it 
has  accustomed  men  to  recognize  our  independent  cha 
racter,  since  what  exists  as  established,  when  unestablished, 
its  accidents  only  being  changed,  remains  in  its  essence 
the  same. 

In  all  this  we  again  trace  not  the  design  of  man,  but 
the  overruling  providence  of  God :  by  his  mercy  we  were 
brought  into  this  advantageous  position. 

By  the  Revolution,  or  rather  by  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Revolution,  our  Church  and  country  were 
gradually  trained  to  acquiesce  in  this  order  of  things. 

From  the  circumstances  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made ;  from  the  perception  that  to  the  secular 
power  we  were  indebted  for  the  fact  that  our  Reformation 
was  not  hurried  into  an  extreme ;  and  from  the  position  of 
our  Church  during  the  great  Rebellion,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  English  divines  had  been  led  to  a  degree  of 
deference  to  the  royal  authority,  which  we,  with  our  long 
experience  of  constitutional  principles,  perceive  to  be 
erroneous,  and  they  asserted  dogmas  with  reference  to 
passive  obedience,  which  are  wholly  indefensible. 

Those  historians,  however,  are  no  philosophers,  or,  in 
the  littleness  of  party  malice,  they  forget  their  philosophy, 
who  revile  our  divines  and  the  Church  in  general,  for 
inconsistency,  when,  our  religion  and  liberties  being  in 
danger,  they  took  part  in  a  revolution  to  the  principles 
of  which  this  Church  and  nation,  with  the  exception 
of  an  eccentric  few,  continue  to  adhere  to  the  present 
hour. 
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They  were  only  inconsistent  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  patriot  was  inconsistent  at  the  time. 

At  the  Restoration  there  was  no  via  media  in  politics ; 
there  were  only  two  parties  in  the  State — the  advocates 
of  republicanism,  and  the  advocates  of  obedience  to  the 
sovereign.  It  required  a  common  danger  to  teach  each 
party  moderation,  and  by  mutual  concessions  to  form  a 
constitutional  party  and  a  band  of  patriots.  Inconsis 
tency  is  not  a  reproach  but  a  virtue,  wlien  party  is  sacri 
ficed  for  the  common  good ;  when  mistakes  are  rectified 
while  principles  are  retained  ;  and  character  itself  is  risked 
for  our  Church  and  our  country,  to  promote  the  glory  of 
our  God  and  the  well-being  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

A  traitor  was  on  the  throne :  a  wretched  profligate 
prepared  to  employ,  for  the  destruction  of  our  religion 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  liberties,  the  very  prerogatives 
with  which  he  was  invested  for  their  protection.  And  all 
glory  to  God  who,  in  that  time  of  danger  calmed  the 
unruly  passions  of  men,  and,  having  taught  them  mode 
ration  in  the  schools  of  adversity  and  danger,  led  them  to 
understand  that  although  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  be  a 
virtue,  there  is  also  loyalty  due  to  our  country,  and 
loyalty  due  to  our  Church,  and  enabled  them  to  perceive 
that  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  country  and  their 
Church,  required  them  to  bar  the  return  of  the  traitor 
king  to  the  throne,  from  which,  though  a  brave  man  by 
nature,  made  a  coward  by  his  conscience,  he  had  absconded 
like  a  craven. 

Without  vindicating,  which  were  impossible,  every  act 
of  a  revolutionary  era,  or  the  character  of  every  agent  in 
a  revolutionary  movement,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  result, 
the  establishment  of  our  liberties,  and  the  improved  posi 
tion  of  our  Church. 

And  ascribing  that  blessed  result  to  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  we  may  well  sing  the  new  song  which 
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is  this  day  put  into  our  mouths  for  our  deliverance  from 
popish  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power ;  we  may  adore  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  which  so  timely  interposed  in 
our  extreme  danger,  and  disappointed  the  designs  of  our 
enemies  when  they  sought  to  bereave  us  of  our  religion 
and  laws ;  we  may  praise  the  Lord  for  all  the  righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He  did  to  us  and  our  fathers. 

Although  anything  was  better  than  the  admission  of 
the  traitor's  family  to  the  throne,  they  having  refused  to 
renounce  the  evil  principles  of  their  father ;  yet  still  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  a  succession  of  foreigners  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  profligate  in  morals,  unacquainted 
with  our  institutions,  and  not  understanding  the  ecclesias 
tical  polity  and  distinctive  principles  of  a  Church  which, 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  they  saw  the  wisdom  of 
supporting,  was,  in  many  respects,  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

But  notwithstanding  these  dangers  and  difficulties, — in 
a  cold  and  sceptical  age,  our  Church  was  permitted  by 
God  to  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  and 
truth.  To  the  divines  of  the  last  century  we  refer,  if  we 
desire  to  produce  the  best  evidences  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity:  and  while  the  Protestantism  of  the  Continent 
was  sinking  into  rationalism,  our  doctrines  remained  un 
altered,  and  our  Church  was  training  her  children  for  that 
greater  zeal  which  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time 
demand,  and  which  the  Church  is  now  required,  not  to 
excite  but  to  control. 

III.  And  this  observation  brings  me  to  the  last  head 
of  my  discourse ;  and  I  proceed,  from  the  retrospect  of 
past  mercies,  to  consider  our  present  difficulties  and  dangers, 
our  consequent  duties  and  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

Our  dangers  are  external  and  internal. 

Externally  our  enemies  are  the  same  as  they  always 
have  been,  the  Papist  and  the  Puritan.  However  much 
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they  may  differ  in  their  mode  of  assailing  us,  their  temper 
is  unchanged. 

That,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  which  lighted  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  devised  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
planned  the  diabolical  conspiracy  of  this  day,  and  turned 
a  king  into  a  traitor ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit 
which  doomed  to  an  ignominious  death  the  first  minister  of 
God  in  the  land,  which  rolled  on  the  scaffold  the  grey  dis 
crowned  head  of  a  sovereign,  which  turned  religion  into 
rebellion,  and  is  incessantly  turning  faith  into  faction ; — 
that  neither  of  these  is  extinct,  the  periodical  literature  of 
Papist  and  of  Puritan  lives  to  attest,  and  monthly,  weekly, 
daily,  makes  proclamation  through  the  land. 

And,  as  we  have  seen  in  pictures,  demons  represented 
as  standing  round  a  smoking  pyre  and  aggravating  its 
flames,  so  is  this  spirit  of  evil  inflamed  into  fury,  by  the  scof 
fing  sceptic,  by  the  malignant  infidel,  by  the  self-sufficient 
rationalist,  by  the  sarcastic  witling,  by  the  would-be  philo 
sopher,  by  the  profligate  hating  all  religion,  but  especially 
hating  the  purest  form  of  it,  and  by  the  mere  politician  who 
gives  to  party  what  he  owes  to  his  country,  his  Church  and 
his  God,  and  who,  to  secure  a  present  purpose,  is  regardless 
of  the  future.  All  these  are  seen  conspiring,  one  while  with 
the  Papist,  another  while  with  the  Puritan,  as  from  either 
side  it  seems  possible  to  make  a  successful  onslaught  upon 
the  Church  of  England. 

Internally,  we  may  see  our  weakness  in  our  very  strength. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Church  has  increased  and  is 
increasing ;  the  jealousy  of  a  dominant  Church  has,  among 
politicians,  ceased.  In  the  last  age,  over  and  above 
sectarian  prejudice,  there  was  in  many  calm  and  well- 
disposed  minds  a  prejudice  inherited  from  parents  or  from 
ancestors,  in  favour  of  nonconformity,  as  the  more  excellent 
way,  and  men  were  accustomed  to  look  out  for  reasons  to 
justify  their  refusal  to  conform.  In  the  refutation  of  such 
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arguments,  our  fathers  were  so  far  successful,  that  now, 
when  no  sectarian  bias  interposes,  men  are  inclined  to 
search  for  reasons  to  justify  their  conformity,  although  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church,  even  if  they  understand 
them,  they  are  unable  to  yield  assent. 

The  gain  is  great  which  brings  the  younger  members  of 
such  families  under  the  influence  of  Church  education. 
But  in  the  mean  time  our  churches  are  occupied  by  con 
gregations  of  men  who  are  often  opposed  to  the  very 
fundamentals  of  our  religion,  whose  rage  knows  no  bounds 
if  the  distinctive  tenets  of  our  Church  are  at  any  time 
expounded,  and  who  form  a  party  with  the  Puritans  to 
effect,  through  a  despotic  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga 
tive,  organic  changes  in  our  system. 

Another  circumstance,  advantageous  in  itself,  but  which 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  con 
duces  to  internal  weakness,  consists  in  the  improved  theo 
logical  education  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  minister 
at  our  altars,  and,  with  them,  of  that  portion  of  the  laity 
whose  education  has  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Church. 

By  these  persons  those  very  characteristics  of  the  Church 
are  most  valued,  which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
offensive  to  the  parties  first  described. 

And  the  clergy,  with  the  better  educated  portion  of  our 
congregations,  are  thus  often  found  in  collision  with  the 
less  enlightened  but  more  powerful  majority.  And  both 
parties  unfortunately  are  urged  on  by  their  passions  to 
extremes,  which  on  either  side  are  vicious  ;  the  Puritans 
approaching  the  confines  of  a  latitudinarian  rationalism, 
even  as  Calvinism  on  the  Continent  gradually  lapsed 
into  Socinianism ;  while  too  many  of  their  opponents, 
in  thoughtlessness  or  folly,  are  often  found  first  to 
vindicate  and  then  to  admire  and  imitate  the  false 
sentiment,  the  tawdry  ornaments,  the  vices,  and  even  the 
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idolatry  of  the  degraded  Church  of  Rome  ;  which,  in  addi 
tion  to  these  and  other  sins  of  dye  as  deep,  is  guilty  of 
every  fault,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  which  can  be  raked 
up  by  a  false  liberality  or  an  affected  humility,  in  depre 
ciation  of  ourselves. 

And  how  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met,  when  concession 
to  either  party  is  treason  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Christian  religion  ? 

Surely,  my  brethren,  it  can  only  be  met  by  a  calm,  con 
sistent,  steady  adherence  to  the  via  media  established  at 
our  Reformation. 

The  Church  of  England  is  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill. 

On  either  side  is  a  pitfall ;  he  is  low  who  is  in  the  pit 
fall  on  the  Geneva  side ;  and  he  is  lower  still  who,  having 
climbed  the  hill,  has  fallen  into  the  pit  on  the  other  side, 
the  side  of  Rome.  He  only  is  right,  he  only  is  on  the 
height,  who  is  with  the  Church  on  the  hill,  which  is,  the 
via  media. 

The  Church  of  England,  it  is  said,  is  not  infallible  or 
perfect. 

Be  it  so.  Although  the  young  would  be  better  em 
ployed  in  searching  for  the  excellence  than  in  prying  for 
the  defects  of  their  Church,  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  most  devoted  son  of  our  dear,  honoured,  and  yet 
often  insulted  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  to  prevent 
a  searching  inquiry  into  defects  which  must  pertain  to 
the  best  system  when  administered  by  fallen  man,  even 
though  it  be  protected  by  the  special  providence  of  God. 
It  is  not  by  blinding  our  eyes  to  the  defects  in  the  civil 
constitution  of  our  country,  that  our  constitution  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  excellence.  An  Englishman 
is  marked  for  the  peculiar  freedom  with  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  find  fault.  But  there  is  always  a  visible 
reserve  in  a  fault-finding  patriot ;  he  takes  care  to  let 
the  world  know  that  he  is  finding  fault  with  that 
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which,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  is  nearer  to  perfection  than 
any  other  constitution  which  any  other  country  ever 
possessed. 

So  let  us  act  by  the  Church.  Find  fault,  if  you  will, 
but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  you  are  finding  fault 
with  the  purest  and  best  reformed  Church  in  Christendom  ; 
the  Church  which,  notwithstanding  the  specks  which  you 
find  on  its  surface,  and  which,  in  your  jealousy  for  its  purity, 
you  would  wish  away,  you  nevertheless  hold  forth  as  the 
model  according  to  which  you  would  have  every  other 
Church,  whether  Popish  or  Protestant,  to  array  itself. 

Let  there  be  an  English  spirit  in  all  we  do  ;  let  there 
be  reverence ;  let  there  be  decorum  ;  let  there  be  decency 
and  order ;  let  there  be  a  due  attention  to  ecclesiastical 
propriety ;  let  not  aesthetics  be  despised.  No.  But  in  the 
decorations  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
in  our  mode  of  expressing  reverence,  in  our  conduct  of  the 
services  when  we  administer  them,  and  in  our  deportment 
when  we  attend  them,  let  an  English  tone  and  character 
and  style  prevail. 

It  makes  the  blood  to  burn  in  an  English  heart,  it  rouses 
the  indignation  of  an  honest  English  Churchman,  when 
we  see  members  of  that  Church  imitating,  with  unpardon 
able  affectation,  the  gait,  the  tone,  the  downcast  Pharisaic 
look  of  our  deadliest  foe  the  Church  of  Rome ;  when  we 
see  men  aping  the  modes  of  reverence  prevalent  among 
Papists ;  adopting  their  forms  of  devotion,  forgetting 
that  devotion  is  with  us  merely  an  act,  with  them  a 
work;  quoting  them  as  an  authority;  and  daring  to  hold 
up  idolatrous  Rome  as  an  example  to  the  reformed 
Church  of  England,  instead  of  calling  upon  Rome  to 
throw  her  idols  to  the  bats  and  the  owls,  and  to  follow 
that  Reformation  with  which,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
our  own  Church  has  been  blessed. 

If  union  in  Christendom  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  .not  by 
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our  making  concessions  to  Rome,  but  by  Rome's  taking 
us  for  her  model. 

My  brethren,  this  mighty  empire  is  now  in  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  this  world  ever 
saw;  dear  to  us,  because  his  was  a  truly  English  heart, 
and  because,  in  his  person,  the  ideal  of  the  English  cha 
racter  was  fairly  represented.  What  would  this  great 
man  have  said  and  thought,  if,  when  leading  his  countrymen 
to  victory,  he  saw  them  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
French,  adopting  the  French  tone  in  depreciating  the 
British  army  and  the  tactics  of  the  British  general, — if, 
while  serving  under  him,  they  were  making  the  foreign 
usurper  their  idol  ? 

My  brethren,  our  difficulties  will,  if  they  do  not  vanish, 
be  much  diminished,  if,  instead  of  scoffing  at  that  which 
is  our  glory,  our  insularity,  we  cultivate  an  honest  English 
feeling  of  devoted  admiration  of  the  English  Church,  by 
which  we  mean,  the  distinctive  principles  of  her  Refor 
mation.    No  one  can  complain,  with  justice,  if  we  give  them 
the  Church  of  England  ;  the  whole  Church  of  England— 
here  \ve  take  our  stand  against  the  Puritan  extreme ;  ay, 
my  brethren,  but  nothing  but  the  Church  of  England— 
and  here  is  our  safeguard  against  the  Papist. 

In  so  doing,  while  we  maintain  our  Catholicism,  we 
shall  not  forget  our  Protestantism  ;  but  while  administer 
ing  the  means  of  grace,  we  shall  preach  the  Gospel — the 
glad  tidings,  that  satisfaction  has  been  made  to  Infinite 
Justice,  and  that  by  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  who  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  a  way  has  now  been 
opened  to  the  operation  of  Divine  mercy  towards  our 
fallen  race,  if  only  we  will  accept,  not  as  the  reward  of 
our  righteousness,  but  as  the  purchase  of  his  merits,  what 
God  through  Him  is  willing  to  give ;  if,  while  seeking  to 
advance  in  the  righteousness  of  sanctification,  we  seek  to 
be  justified  only  by  our  faith. 
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And  then,  brethren,  as  to  the  future. 

We  gather  from  Scripture,  that,  before  our  dear  Master's 
return,  perilous  times  will  come ;  there  is  to  be  a  falling 
away  among  nations  which  once  held  the  truth ;  there  is 
to  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was 
a  nation  before  ;  a  great  tribulation,  which  would  be  into 
lerable  if  the  days  were  not  shortened ;  a  period  of  false 
prophets,  of  false  Christs,  of  lying  wonders,  such  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  exhibit. 

A  time  is  coming  when  (as  the  ten  tribes  were  com 
prised  in  the  two)  the  flock  of  Christ  is  to  be  a  little 
flock ;  when  the  true  faith  shall  be  scarcely  found  on 
earth. 

When  we  think  on  these  things,  and  when  we  think 
also  of  the  righteous  acts  of  God  towards  this  Church  and 
Nation,  our  hearts  swell  within  us  ;  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  Lord  must  have  some  special  work  for  this  favoured 
Church,  as  the  time  of  the  end  draws  near ;  that  it  may 
be,  that  this  island  Church  is  destined  to  be  the  city  of 
refuge  for  the  faithful  few  who  will  be  found  among  the 
faithless,  when  the  Lord  comes  for  an  answer  to  his  ques 
tion,  Shall  faith  be  found  upon  the  earth  ? 

But  no  blessing  is  ever  promised  without  corresponding 
exertion  on  our  part.  Therefore,  as  I  commenced,  so  I 
close  my  discourse,  with  the  words  of  Samuel : — "  Fear 
the  Lord  and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart; 
for  consider  now  what  great  things  he  hath  done  for  you." 


SERMON    III. 

THE  FIFTH  COMMANDMENT  THE  BASIS  OF  LOYALTY1. 

* 
EXODUS  xx.  12. 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

THE  time  was,  when  to  exhort  men  to  the  observance  of 
this  commandment,  in  its  first  obvious  and  literal  meaning, 
would  have  been  considered  a  work  of  supererogation  and 
a  waste  of  words :  when  to  be  deprived  of  a  father's  bless 
ings  and  of  a  mother's  prayers,  was  deemed  to  be  one  of 
the  severest  afflictions  incident  to  man.  Not  so  is  it  now : 
not  so  especially  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  where 
men  are  too  often  trained  to  disloyalty  towards  every 
higher  power  by  the  early  and  habitual  neglect  of  the 
fifth  commandment.  When  the  child  is  the  bread 
winner  of  the  family,  the  order  of  nature  being  reversed ; 
when  the  child  perceives  himself  to  be  used  as  a  machine 
for  obtaining  the  money  which  is  squandered  by  the  unem 
ployed  parent  to  pamper  his  own  appetites :  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  as  soon  as  the  child  has  obtained  physical 
strength  to  assert  his  independence,  his  independence  he 
will  assert,  except  in  the  cases,  comparatively  few,  where 
religion  exerts  its  beneficial  influence,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  sanctified  the  heart.  The  sin  of  the  parent  thus 

1  A   Spital  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Easter  Tuesday,  1839. 
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recoils  upon  his  own  head,  and  the  child  withholds  his 
gains,  all  but  that  which  might  be  demanded  for  his 
maintenance  elsewhere,  even  if  he  withhold  not  that 
pittance  by  seeking  some  other  abode.  Where  is  the 
wonder  that  children  so  trained,  without  any  impulse  but 
passion,  and  without  any  guide  but  instinct,  should  grow 
up  to  be  men  who  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities,  who  are  ready,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  to 
shake  off  all  the  restraints  of  law?  And  how  forcibly 
does  this,  among  other  things  remind  us  of  those  words 
of  the  Apostle :  "  This  know,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous 
times  shall  come ;  for  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  owrn 
selves  (selfish),  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  dis 
obedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural 
affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce, 
despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high- 
minded,  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God  ; 
having  a  form  of  godliness  but  denying  the  power 
thereof."  ! 

Verily  this  and  other  prophetic  Scriptures  occur  to  the 
mind  now,  when  men's  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  upon  the 
earth ;  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  the  triumph  of 
Antichrist  in  a  general  apostasy,  before  the  kingdom  of 
God  shall  be  established  in  his  glory. 

The  remedy  to  be  applied  in  order  to  counteract  this 
evil,  to  remove  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  and 
to  establish  the  rights  of  labour,  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest, 
but  it  is  a  subject  which  should  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  patriot. 

The  evil  to  which  I  have  alluded  does  not  prevail  to 

the  same  extent  among  the  upper  classes  of  society :  yet 

even  there,  how  frequently  we  find  all  moral  training  left 

to  the  schoolmaster,  while  of  his  parent  the  youth  thinks 

1   2  Tim.  iii.  1—4. 
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only  as  of  one  who  is  ready  to  share  his  sports  and  to 
smile  at  dissipations  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  been 
himself  equally  guilty ;  and  surely  this  is  not  the  educa 
tion  calculated  to  bring  honour  to  a  father,  or  to  drive 
heaviness  from  a  mother's  heart. 

These  things  being  so,  you  must  at  once  perceive  the 
necessity  which  is  laid  upon  those  who  preach  the  Gospel, 
of  insisting  much  upon  the  observance  of  this  fifth  com 
mandment,  and  of  asserting  that  as  a  principle,  which,  in 
an  age  less  sophisticated,  would  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  instinct  of  ingenuous  feelings. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  mere  letter  of  this  or  of  any  other 
commandment  that  the  Christian  looks.  All  Scripture  is 
to  be  understood  literally  where  the  literal  meaning  makes 
sense,  (and  woe  to  him  who  explains  away  the  letter !)  but 
it  is  also  to  be  understood  spiritually.  Every  Scripture 
has  one  primary  and  prominent  meaning;  but  to  those 
wrho  dive  below  the  surface,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  sound  its  depths,  there  are  other  concurrent 
meanings  discoverable,  which  are  involved  or  implied  in 
that  which  to  the  careless  reader  is  alone  obvious.  The 
enlightened  Christian  perceives  all  causeless  anger  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment,  all  uncleanncss  by 
the  seventh,  all  dishonesty  by  the  eighth,  all  evil  speaking 
by  the  ninth  :  let  us  then  inquire  what  further  and  deeper 
principle  is  implied  and  involved  in  that  fifth  command 
ment  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  text. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question,  you  will 
observe  that  we  do  not  elect  or  choose  our  parents,  but 
they  are  appointed  to  us  by  God ;  arid  you  will  observe, 
in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  said,  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  because  great  is  the  debt  you  owe  them, 
or  because  they  have  been  kind  to  you  and  affectionate, 
for  parents  may  be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  yet  they 
are  to  be  honoured.  Being  our  superiors  by  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  God,  whatever  be  their  moral  excellence  or  their 
moral  deficiency,  they  are  to  be  honoured  by  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  principle  we  seek,  namely,  that  we 
are  as  Christians  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due;  and 
that  honour  is  due  to  all  whom  God,  by  external  cir 
cumstances,  providentially  ordered,  has  given  authority 
over  us. 

You  perceive  that  we  here  assume  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  not  the  result  of  any  social  contract  among 
men ;  they  are  ordained  of  God ;  the  authority  they 
possess  is  not  a  concession  from  us ;  it  is  a  Divine  appoint 
ment.  The  notion  of  a  social  contract  is  but  the  day 
dream  of  a  philosophy  which  asks  us  to  receive  a  baseless 
theory,  and  then  invents  facts  to  support  it.  If  we 
examine  the  nature  of  man,  if  we  judge  by  experience, 
we  find  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  to  be,  not  to 
concede  to  others  the  power  to  coerce  ourselves,  but  just 
the  reverse,  to  take  from  our  rulers,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
the  power  with  which  we  find  them,  somehow  or  other,  to 
be  invested.  If  we  look  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  where  do  we  find  the  people  conceding  to  their 
sovereigns  that  right  to  govern  which  they  have  always 
exercised  ?  The  power  of  our  rulers,  we  know  it  as  an 
historical  fact,  was  established  by  force  of  arms  at  the 
Conquest ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  struggle  of  the 
people  has  almost  incessantly  been  to  reduce  the  power 
so  obtained  within  reasonable  limits ;  asserting  by  measures 
generally  legitimate,  though  sometimes  unjustifiable,  those 
rights  and  liberties  which  are  the  boast  and  glory  of  our 
native  land. 

If  we  refer  to  the  ancient  republics  we  find  their  history 
to  be  much  the  same.  From 'the  first  records  preserved 
to  us,  we  discover  that  all  nations  were  originally  under 
the  authority  of  kings.  The  most  ancient  nations  spoken 
of  by  Moses ;  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
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Elamites,  those  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  and  in 
Palestine,  were  all  subject  to  kings.  And  when  we  pass 
over  to  profane  history,  not  only  does  Homer  exalt  the 
prerogatives  of  royalty  and  the  advantages  of  subordina 
tion,  but  the  great  poet  seems  not  to  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  any  other  system  of  government l.  Theseus  was 
before  Solon  in  Athens  :  Eurytion  and  his  sons  before 
Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  Romulus  before  the  Decemviri  in 
Rome 2. 

One  general  outline,  indeed,  may  serve  for  the  history 
of  every  republic.  First  there  was  a  kiug.  That  king 
became  a  tyrant.  He  was  expelled  by  the  people.  They 
then  elected  in  his  room  a  chief  magistrate.  But  this 
person  they  elected — to  what  ?  To  the  very  office  which  the 
king  had  formerly  held :  and  the  person  so  elected  \vas 
invested  with  the  magisterial  powers,  to  which  the  people 
traditionally  and,  by  the  force  of  habit,  submitted,  not  by 
their  concession  but  by  the  right  of  office.  What  the 
people  did  was  merely  to  lay  restraints  upon  the  exercise 
of  that  power  pertaining,  of  right,  to  the  magisterial 
office ;  or  rather,  to  exact  terms  as  the  condition  of  their 
election,  such,  for  example,  as  that  there  should  be  a 
resignation  of  office  within  a  certain  period.  The  people 
did  not  give,  they  only  restrained.  The  first  republican 
magistrates  were  annual  or  triennial  kings ;  and  while  the 
chief  magistrate  had  power  sufficient  to  control  the 
people,  affairs  were  wont  to  prosper.  But  the  tendency — 
not  the  immediate  result,  but  the  tendency — of  republics* 
is  to  anarchy ;  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  tendency 
of  the  popular  mind  is  to  deprive  its  rulers  of  power ;  and 
the  republican  magistrate  does  not  remain  sufficiently 
long  in  office,  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  preserving 
its  authority  inviolate  ;  demand  after  demand  having  been 

1  De  Goguet  on  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  i.  10. 

2  Lord  Bacon,  iv.  326.     Edit.  1803. 
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made,  and  concession  after  concession  having  been  ob 
tained,  the  magistrate  at  last  has  not  sufficient  power  to 
restrain  the  popular  will,  and  anarchy  ensues.  And  then, 
when  all  is  in  confusion,  (looking  to  the  past  history  of  the 
world,)  do  we  find  the  people  calmly  assembling  to  give 
one  man  or  one  set  of  men  power  sufficient  to  bring  them 
back  to  order?  No,  we  find  order,  when  restored,  to  be 
restored  by  force  of  arms.  The  general  steps  in  with  a 
victorious  army,  and  triumphing  over  a  people  weakened 
or  wearied  by  factions,  regains  in  this  way  for  the  magis 
trate's  office  which  he  assumes,  the  power  to  which  they 
are  compelled  to  bow,  but  to  which  they  would  not  have 
willingly  yielded.  Despotism  being  once  more  established, 
the  struggle  for  liberty  recommences.  This,  I  say,  would 
serve  as  a  general  history  of  all  the  ancient  republics. 
So  fully  convinced  were  the  ancient  lawgivers,  such  as 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Nuina,  that  though  the  people  might  be 
willing  to  concede  some  power  to  their  rulers,  they  would 
never  concede  enough  ;  that  they  feigned  for  their  respec 
tive  codes  a  Divine  origin,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
obey,  not  because  of  a  social  contract,  but  because  of  a 
Divine  command. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  very  facts  of  history,  and  what  do 
we  thence  discover  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  executive 
power?  We  may  find  it  at  once  in  the  notion  that  a 
family  is  a  kingdom  in  miniature,  and  a  kingdom  a  family 
extended. 

The  father  of  the  family,  such  as  Noah,  was  in  pos 
session  of  power,  and  to  his  authority  the  members  of  his 
household  habitually  deferred.  He  was  not  invested  with 
the  power  he  possessed  by  the  concession  of  his  children : 
he  had  it,  let  us  say,  through  circumstances.  When  from 
the  parent  hive  a  portion  of  the  family  swarmed,  the 
father  of  the  new  household  became  possessed  of  powers 
similar  to  those  which  his  own  parent  had  exercised ;  and 
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yet,  to  his  own  parent,  the  grandsire  of  his  family,  he 
would  feel  respect  and  deference  to  be  due  from  him  and 
his.  And  thus,  patriarchal  authority  succeeded  naturally 
to  the  paternal,  and  clans  were  formed  over  which  the 
head  of  the  original  family  presided.  By  degrees  many 
clans  became  united,  and  the  united  clans  became  a  king 
dom,  the  king  being  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  family 
still  more  enlarged.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  real  state  of 
the  case  from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The. germ  or  the 
basis  of  all  magisterial  power  is  the  paternal ;  and  this  our 
own  language,  and  the  language  of  all  Europe,  may  seem 
to  witness,  when  we  address  a  bishop  as  a  father  in  God, 
or  a  sovereign  as  sire. 

We  are,  then,  justified  in  considering  the  theory  of  a 
social  contract  as  a  baseless  fabric  ;  and  what  we  maintain 
is  this :  that  God  provides  for  us  our  rulers,  just  as  He 
provides  for  us  our  parents.  They  are  not  chosen  by  our 
selves  ;  no,  not  even  in  republics :  for  if  the  magisterial 
office  be  elective,  the  magistrates  are  elected,  not  by 
the  people,  but  merely  by  a  majority  of  them.  They 
are  not,  then,  the  choice  of  the  minority, — and  that  may 
be  a  very  large  minority.  There  is,  indeed,  no  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  a  minority  to  yield  to  the  ma 
jority  :  they  may  be  constrained  to  yield,  but  then  it  is  by 
brute  force ;  and  none  of  us  do  recognize  an  obligation 
to  yield  to  a  majority,  for,  by  an  intelligent  and  armed 
minority,  the  majority  is  often  checked  and  controlled ; 
and  the  minority  would  be  justified,  therefore,  in  refusing 
to  obey  the  magistrates  elected  by  the  majority,  if  it  had 
force  sufficient  to  resist,  were  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
rest  merely  upon  our  own  choice.  But  the  duty  of 
obedience  does  not  rest  on  our  own  choice :  our  duty  it  is 
to  obey  those  who  are  by  circumstances  placed  over  us. 
Observe,  I  say,  by  circumstances.  This  is  all  that  I  de 
sire  to  have  conceded.  For  then  I  ask,  by  whom  were 

E  2 
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those  circumstances  ordained  ?     Who  arranged  that  con- 

o 

currence  of  circumstances  by  which  a  particular  individual 
is  placed  on  an  hereditary  throne  ?  Who  overruled  the 
wise  precautions  and  deep-laid  schemes  of  the  minority  in 
a  republic,  and  gave  them  as  a  magistrate  the  very  person 
they  most  dislike?  Who  gave  the  victory  to  the  victor? 
Was  it  chance  ?  Let  the  atheist,  or,  rather,  as  Scripture 
styles  him,  "  the  fool,"  say  so  ;  for  he  is  but  a  "  fool,"  who, 
though  arrayed  in  the  garb,  and  uttering  the  technicali 
ties  of  philosophy,  imagines  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
chance.  The  true  philosopher,  that  is,  the  true  Christian, 
ascribes  it  all  to  the  overruling  providence  of  that  God 
who  has  Himself  declared,  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God; 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."1  "By  me 
kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice.  By  me  princes 
rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth,"  saith 
the  Lord'2.  "The  Lord  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up 
kings."3  "  The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will."4 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  next  point  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  namely,  that  to  the  rulers  appointed  over 
us  by  the  providence  of  God,  even  as  to  our  parents, 
honour  is  due.  The  honour,  you  observe,  is  due,  not 
because  they  are  good,  not  because  we  approve  of  their 
conduct,  but  because  they  have  been  appointed  over  us  by 
God ;  because  they  are  in  loco  parentis.  And  now,  what 
is  the  honour  due  ?  This  must,  at  least,  be  meant :  of  our 
parents,  and  consequently  of  our  chief  magistrates  also, 
we  are  bound  to  think  honourably  if  we  possibly  can,  and 
even  when  that  is  impossible,  still,  under  all  circumstances, 
with  humility  and  self-restraint,  to  comport  ourselves 
towards  them  with  reverence  and  respect.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  to  confound  right  with  wrrong,  and  if  a  parent 

1  Rom.  xiii.  1.  2  Prov.  viii.  15,  16.  3  Dan.  ii.  21. 

4  Dan.  iv.  32. 
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does  wrong,  his  wrong  conduct  we  are  not  bound  to 
defend ;  but  the  child  can  in  no  sense  be  the  proper 
censor  of  his  parent,  and,  even  under  the  worst  of  circum 
stances,  he  may  honour  him  by  a  melancholy  silence.  It 
is  not  perhaps  possible  to  imagine  a  parent  in  a  situation 
more  deplorable  than  that  in  which  Noah  was  found, 
when  he  began  to  he  a  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard, 
and  drank  of  the  wine  and  was  drunken.  In  this  lament 
able  condition,  from  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan,  he  re 
ceived  not  the  honour  which  was  due  from  a  son  to  a 
parent,  and  on  Ham,  therefore,  the  curse  of  God  alighted  : 
whereas,  on  Shem  and  Japheth,  a  father's  blessing  rested, 
because,  deploring  as  they  must  have  done  their  parent's 
disgrace,  they  honoured  him  as  a  father,  and  covered  his 
sin.  Now,  the  Scriptures  apply  precisely  the  same  prin 
ciple  to  our  rulers.  Though  Tiberius  held  the  reins  of 
empire,  our  Lord's  command  to  factious  Pharisees  was, 
"  Render  unto  Coesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  Though 
Nero  was  on  the  throne,  St.  Paul  repeats  our  Lord's 
injunction,  "  Render  unto  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  wrhom 
fear  ;  honour  to  whom  honour/' 

If  the  true  Christian  be  born  in  a  republican  land,  so 
long  as  the  annual  or  triennial  magistrate  remains  in  office, 
from  him  that  magistrate  receives  the  honour  that  is  due. 
And  yet  while  we  are  to  treat  our  superiors  with  the 
honour  that  is  their  due  :  more  than  their  due  they  ought 
not  to  expect,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pay.  Touch 
ing  obedience,  for  instance :  we  ought  to  obey  them,  as 
we  ought  to  obey  our  parents ;  but  this  duty  of  obedience 
admits,  in  both  cases,  of  a  qualification :  we  are  to  obey 
them  in  the  Lord.  If  then  a  parent,  or  the  highest  autho 
rity  in  the  State,  issue  a  command  at  direct  and  acknow- 
leged  variance  with  the  word  of  God,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
With  the  example  of  the  Apostles  before  us,  I  answer  we 
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must  obey  God  rather  than  man,  the  King  of  kings  before 
his  viceroy.  We  are  not  to  threaten,  as  some  have  done, 
that  we  will  renounce  our  allegiance :  we  are  not  to 
shoot  out  the  arrows  of  the  mouth,  even  bitter  words ;  we 
are  not,  like  Shimei,  to  calumniate  and  malign ;  we  are 
to  disobey  for  conscience  sake,  and  for  conscience  sake  to 
submit  with  patience  to  the  penalty  imposed  upon  us. 
Or,  again,  if  we  are  born  to  the  possession  of  certain 
rights  and  privileges,  are  we  bound,  at  the  caprice  of  our 
rulers,  to  give  them  up  ?  With  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
before  us,  who  boldly  asserted  and  maintained  his  rights 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  we  answer  in  the  negative.  In  this 
country,  if  we  find  a  parent  to  be  wasting  the  family 
estate,  we,  as  guardians  of  our  children's  rights,  as  well  as 
of  our  own,  may  remonstrate,  or  in  some  cases  obtain  an 
injunction  against  further  proceedings ;  or,  if  a  parent  so 
conduct  himself  as  to  endanger  our  lives,  we  may  appeal 
for  protection  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  so  having, 
as  free-born  Englishmen,  inherited  constitutional  rights, 
which  are  as  much  a  divine  gift  as  that  of  power  to  our 
rulers,  we  are  at  liberty  to  oppose  our  rulers  by  all  means 
admitted  to  be  constitutional,  when  their  line  of  policy 
may  at  any  time  appear  to  us  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  or  opposed  to  the  truth  of 
Christ's  religion :  still  more  are  we  justified  in  resenting 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  rulers  to  deprive  us  of 
those  rights  which,  having  been  won  for  us  by  the  wisdom 
and  prowess  of  our  forefathers,  our  existing  rulers  cannot, 
without  our  consent,  retract. 

We  may  go  yet  further.  The  commandment  in  our 
text  leaves  room  to  parents  and  rulers  for  the  per 
formance  of  their  duties  also.  Honour  is  their  due,  and 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  paid  even  to  unkind  parents 
and  wicked  rulers  ;  but  to  those  who  are  either  depraved 
or  tyrannical,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  love  can  be 
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rendered.  If  they  desire  our  affections,  our  affections 
must  be  won  by  the  love  they  exhibit  towards  us,  and 
the  zeal  they  manifest  for  our  welfare.  There  must  be 
reciprocity.  And  if  we  see  our  rulers,  like  our  parents, 
ever  labouring  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  love, 
reverential  love,  must  swell  in  every  bosom  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a  stranger ;  and  that  grateful 
reverential  love  we  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  cherish  and 
cultivate.  Happy  is  the  family  in  which  a  wise  and  pious 
parent  is  honoured  and  loved  by  dutiful  children — 
worldly  blessing,  as  well  as  spiritual,  is  promised  to  it, 
and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  rest  upon  it ;  and 
happy  is  that  country  in  which  the  subjects  can  look  up 
to  the  sovereign  as  to  a  parent,  while  the  patriotic  sove 
reign  is  labouring  for  a  people's  good  with  all  a  parent's 
love  ! 

It  is  because  it  gives  encouragement  to  feelings  such 
as  these,  that  the  privilege  is  great  which  we,  as  Britons, 
possess.  Living  under  a  limited  monarchy,  while  our 
liberties  are  secured,  we  find  our  allegiance  due  not 
merely  to  an  abstraction,  not  merely  to  a  system  of  laws, 
not  merely  to  a  constitution,  but  to  this  and  also  to  a 
royal  person. 

Even  in  a  republic,  honour  is  to  be  rendered  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office ;  but 
there  is  no  room,  under  that  system  of  government,  for 
that  high,  elevating,  and  ennobling,  because  self-forgetting 
enthusiasm,  which  gives  birth  in  our  hearts  to  the  senti 
ment  of  loyalty,  and  makes  the  pulse  beat  quick  when 
the  National  Anthem  is  uttered  by  thousands,  who,  how 
ever  differing  in  political  opinion,  are  one  in  their  pa 
triotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  to  the 
honour  of  her  who  has  been  placed  by  Providence  at  its 
head. 

The  republican  cannot  understand  our  hereditary  re- 
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verence  for  our  hereditary  sovereign ;  our  love  for  her 
whose  ancestors  were  honoured  by  our  ancestors ;  under 
whose  guidance  we  fought  our  country's  battles  and 
achieved  our  liberties ;  our  chivalrous  devotion  to  her  for 
whom  we  are  prepared,  if  need  shall  be,  to  shed  our  life's 
best  blood. 

And  this  is  part  of  Christian  training.  We  are  waiting 
for  the  coming  in  glory  of  the  King  of  kings.  He  who 
died  for  our  sins  is  King  of  saints ;  the  Omnipotent 
King ;  the  Lord  of  hosts.  "  I  am,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  your 
Holy  One,  the  creator  of  Israel,  your  King ;"  and  our 
response  is,  "  The  Lord  is  our  lawgiver ;  the  Lord  is  our 
king  ;  he  shall  save  us." ]  Messiah  the  King,  though 
now  invisible,  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  on  the  earth, 
with  his  vesture  on,  surrounded  by  his  holy  angels,  to  reign 
and  to  prosper,  to  execute  judgment  upon  earth,  and  to 
establish  his  kingdom  in  glory. 

We  are  to  be  trained  for  loyalty  unto  Messiah  the 
King,  to  be  whose  subjects  and  soldiers  we  were  pledged 
in  our  baptism,  by  duly  discharging  the  duties  of  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign  whom  He  has  appointed  to  be,  in  this  re 
gard,  his  representative  on  earth. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  we  are  to  follow  the  course 
of  nature ;  and  a  law  of  our  nature  it  is,  that,  beginning 
at  a  scarcely  discernible  point,  our  faculties  shall  expand 
gradually.  We  commence  with  childish  things,  which, 
when  we  come  to  man's  estate,  we  lay  aside ;  we  com 
mence  with  what  is  visible  and  material,  and  grow  into 
an  acquaintance  with  the  immaterial  and  the  invisible. 
All  our  faculties  have  their  infancy  ;  we  must  creep  before 
we  walk,  and  walk  before  we  run  ;  and  so  it  is  with  refer 
ence  to  our  minds;  principles,  sentiments,  and  affections 
—all  are  eventually  to  rest  upon  God.  He  is  that  absorb 
ing  centre  to  which  every  affection  tends.  But  we  ad- 
1  Isaiah  xliii.  15;  xxxiii.  22. 
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vance  towards  this  perfection  gradually.  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  it  is  from  an  unselfish  love  for  the 
country  in  which  God  has  placed  us,  that  the  Christian 
patriot  is  to  rise  to  a  love,  as  generous  and  unselfish,  but 
more  intense,  as  connected  with  higher  interests,  for  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  baptized ;  from  dutiful  devotion 
to  the  sovereign  under  whose  dominion  he  has  been  placed 
on  earth,  to  a  sanctified  loyalty  towards  Him  who  reigneth 
for  ever  and  ever.  Let  the  heart  be  really  loyal  to  Mes 
siah  the  King,  and  though  you  may  sometimes  err,  you 
will  not  greatly  fall.  Loyalty  to  his  God  was  the  grand 
characteristic  of  David :  it  made  him  zealous  ;  it  kept 
him  humble ;  it  sharpened  the  sorrows  of  his  repentance ; 
it  rendered  him  thankfully  submissive  when  worldly  loss, 
the  consequence  of  his  transgression,  came  upon  him. 
And,  my  brethren,  let  us  be  loyal  to  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  and  then,  armed  with  the  panoply  of 
heaven,  we  shall  go  forth  in  his  name,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  while  we  wage  an  everlasting  war  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Servants  and  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  be  loyal  to  Him,  the  great  Captain  of  your  salvation, 
and  how  earnest  will  be  your  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  his 
glory,  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.  Be  loyal  to  Him, 
and,  in  the  shape  of  sanctuaries  and  churches,  we  shall  see 
his  palaces  rising  in  every  part  of  the  land,  where  the  rich 
shall  find  grace  to  do  that  which,  without  grace,  is  impos 
sible,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  through  the  needle's  eye,  en 
ter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  we  shall  see  the  poor  obtain 
grace  to  accept  with  patience  and  thanksgiving  that  estate 
of  poverty,  which  was  the  estate  of  their  Saviour's  choice. 
Schools  will  be  established  through  your  self-denying  ex 
ertions,  in  which  the  rising  generation  will  be  taught  to 
act  with  prudence  and  forethought,  doing  their  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them, 
and,  honouring  their  parents,  be  prepared  to  treat  with 
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respect  all  persons  whom  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
an  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  may  put  over  them.  Be  loyal 
unto  Messiah  the  King,  and  the  cry  from  the  colonies  and 
heathen,  as  well  as  from  a  population  of  infidels  growing 
up  around  us,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.  Be  loyal  to  Messiah  the  King,  and  you  will  be 
loyal  to  the  Lord's  anointed  on  earth. 

Be  loyal  to  Messiah  the  King,  and  you  will  not  be  dis 
turbed  by  the  thought  of  wars  or  rumours  of  wars ;  you 
will  not  be  terrified  though  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth  be  shaken :  for  these  things  will  only  remind  you 
that  His  coming  is  nigh  at  hand,  whose  appearance  you 
love,  and  who  will  come  in  triumph  and  in  glory. 

In  the  one  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Messiah  the  King, 
every  other  affection  will  be  absorbed.  As  from  simple 
coloured  rays,  all  compound  coloured  rays  are  formed,  and 
all  coloured  rays  combined  make  a  white  one ;  even  so 
will  all  our  principles  and  all  our  affections  be  ultimately 
combined  in  that  one  affection  of  loyalty  and  love  to  the 
sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  the  God-Man ;  which, 
identifying  our  will  with  the  will  of  our  Maker,  will  render 
our  happiness  complete,  for  if  our  will  shall  be  His  will, 
our  will  must  be  omnipotent,  and,  in  the  omnipotence  of 
our  will,  perfect  happiness  consists. 


SERMON    IV. 

THE   SPIRIT    OF   GOD   IN   BEZALEEL  AND   AHOLIAB 
OR,  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  GENIUS1. 


EXOD.  xxxi.  1 — G. 

"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  See,  I  have  called  by  name 
Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  sou  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah : 
and  I  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship, 
to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to 
work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given 
with  him  Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan:  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom,  that 
they  may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee." 

IN  those  portions  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings  and  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  which  relate  to  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  the  inspired  penman  presents  to  the  mind's  eye  a 
combination  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  natural  productions, 
such  as  has  never,  perhaps,  been  subsequently  exhibited 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

We  are  transported  in  imagination,  not  to  the  Temple 
only,  and  the  sanctuary,  but  also  to  the  courts  of  justice, 
to  the  palace  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon. 

Thither  we  are  told  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  "  came 
with  a  very  great  train,  with  camels  " — those  ships  of  the 
desert — "  which  bare  spices  and  very  much  gold  and 

1  Preached  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  on  the  25th  of  May,  1851 ; 
with  reference  to  the  Great  Exhibition. 
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precious  stones." ]  But  they  were  not  of  one  nation 
only,  who  came  and  contributed  to  this  exhibition  of 
the  then  existing  state  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  materials  on  which  they  are  erected  : 
we  are  also  told  that  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon ; 
"and  they  brought  every  man  his  present"  or  contri 
bution,  "  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  gar 
ments,  and  armour,  and  spices."5  And  there  they  saw 
the  two  hundred  targets,  and  the  three  hundred  shields 
of  beaten  gold ;  the  chapiters  of  molten  brass,  with  the 
nets  of  checker-work  and  the  chain-work ;  there  they  saw 
the  cedar-pillars  and  the  cedar-beams ;  the  costly  stones 
within  and  without.  Prepared  for  the  Temple,  itself 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  they  saw  the  lavers  of  brass, 
together  with  the  shovels  and  basons,  all  of  the  same 
material ;  the  candlesticks,  the  bowls,  the  snuffers,  the 
spoons,  the  censers  with  the  flowers,  and  the  lamps  and 
the  tongs,  all  of  pure  gold ;  or  they  might  see  Solomon's 
throne,  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  also  overlaid  with  the  best 
gold  ;  or  they  might  look  upon  the  king's  drinking-vessels, 
all  of  gold.  They  might  go  to  that  most  splendid  mansion, 
called  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  itself  a  wonder 
ful  work  of  art :  there  too  were  found  vessels  of  various 
kinds ;  and  they  were  all  of  pure  gold  :  "  none  were  of 
silver,"  saitli  the  record :  "  it  was  nothing  accounted  of,  in 
the  days  of  Solomon."  There,  too,  were  deposited  the 
ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks;  together  with  these,  his 
linen  yarn,  the  linen  yarn  which  the  king's  merchants 
received  at  a  price.  In  another  department  were  seen  his 
harps  and  psalteries  and  musical  instruments  of  various 
kinds  ;  and,  not  the  least  to  be  admired,  in  yet  another 
department,  the  thousand  four  hundred  chariots. 

Verily,  it  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight.     They  that 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  came  and  paid  their  homage   to 
1   1  Kings  x.  2.  2  1  Kings  x.  25. 
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Solomon ;  the  kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  isles  brought  pre 
sents,  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  offered  gifts  '. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  Why  were  these  things 
thus  exhibited  at  the  time,  and  why  is  the  record  of  that 
exhibition  preserved  to  us  with  such  minuteness  of  detail, 
in  those  Scriptures  which  are  written  for  our  instruction 
in  righteousness  ?  The  many  uses  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
art  and  industry,  the  results  of  science,  easily  suggest  them 
selves  to  the  reflecting  mind  and  the  thoughtful  heart. 

It  proclaims  "  peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will  among 
men,"  and,  so,  has  an  archangel's  trumpet  and  a  heavenly 
tongue.  It  asserts  and  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  union 
among  nations  is  necessary  to  the  mutual  enjoyment  of 
the  boundless  wealth  which  is  by  a  benevolent  Providence 
placed  at  our  disposal.  It  distinguishes  between  a  useful 
emulation,  and  blood-stained  ambition.  By  the  aggrega 
tion  of  things  of  truth  and  beauty,  of  strength  and  grace, 
it  cultivates  the  national  taste,  and  extends  the  bounda 
ries  of  rational  or  of  innocent  enjoyment.  By  showing 
what  has  been  done,  it  encourages  genius  to  seek  the 
accomplishment  of  more ;  in  order  that,  by  springing  from 
a  higher  step,  it  may  soar  to  a  height  more  sublime. 

But,  although  we  cannot  exaggerate  the  didactic  im 
portance  or  the  civilizing  influence  of  such  an  exhibition 
as  that  which  is  described  in  Scripture,  or  as  that  which  is 
offered  to  our  admiration  in  the  present  age,  all  this  may 
be  learned  in  the  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  solely  to 
impress  these  truths  on  the  mind  cannot  have  been  the 
reason  why  such  a  subject  is  offered  as  a  subject  of  medi 
tation  in  the  inspired  word  of  God.  The  holy  Scriptures 
have  not  been  written  to  instruct  us  in  arts,  or  in  science, 
or  in  history,  or  in  aesthetics,  or  even  in  morals.  They  do 
incidentally  give  us  instruction  in  all  these  respects  ;  and 
morality  is  so  blended  with  religion  in  Scripture,  that  from 
1  Psalm  Ixxii.  9,  10. 
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Scripture  the  Christian  philosopher  deduces  his  system  of 
ethics;  but  the  direct  object  of  Scripture  is  to  give  us 
religious  instruction — to  train  us  religiously.  And,  when 
any  subject  is  brought  before  us,  or  pressed  upon  our 
attention  in  Scripture,  \ve  should  seek  to  ascertain  its 
spiritual  bearing,  and  the  influence  it  is  designed  to  exer 
cise  on  the  religious  mind.  The  question  then  recurs,  Why 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  human  art  and  industry, 
as  it  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  so  minutely 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ? 

Now,  my  brethren,  before  we  give  a  direct  answer  to 
this  question,  let  us  take  two  or  three  other  things  into 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  duty  of 
meditation;  meditation  on  the  works  and  the  word  of  God. 

When  once  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  the  mind 
to  habits  of  meditation,  we  read  with  peculiar  interest 
what  is  stated  of  the  patriarch  Isaac.  "  Isaac  went  out 
to  meditate  in  the  field  at  eventide."1  We  feel  that 
the  place  and  the  time  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
duty.  We  imagine  before  us  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  nature ;  the  wide-spread  plain  waving  with  corn, 
the  rich  bank  bespangled  with  flowers,  the  soft  breeze 
wafting  its  odours,  the  rich  pastures  crowded  with  flocks, 
the  rippling  stream  winding  down  the  vale,  the  fleecy 
clouds  brightened  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  we  remember 
how  these,  together  with  the  tall  mountains  in  the  stern 
ness  of  their  grandeur,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place,  the  torrent  and  the  waterfall,  have  at  times  spoken 
to  our  hearts,  and  said,  "  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 
We  have  looked  on  these  things,  and  have  reflected  that 

"  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God.     He  feeds  the  fire 
By  which  the  mighty  progress  is  sustained." 

1  Gen.  xxiv.  63. 
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This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  should  look  from  nature 
up  to  nature's  God.  And  ought  not  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  art  to  be  attended  by  a  similar  elevation  of 
mind  and  feeling  ?  And,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  to  what 
are  we  to  attribute  the  defect?  The  fact  is,  that  the 
emotion  which  is  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
lovely  in  nature,  although  an  original  instinct,  is  an  emotion 
which  requires  to  be  cultivated  before  it  is  developed,  and 
only  exists  in  a  state  of  civilization. 

By  travellers  we  are  informed  that  the  savage  mind 
seems  to  be  insensible  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  na 
ture  ;  and  we  know  that,  to  the  mind  which  is  brutalized  in 
sense,  the  floweret  on  the  river's  side,  which  may  excite  in 
the  philosophical  and  religious  mind  a  series  of  sentiments 
and  feelings  redolent  of  heaven,  appears  a  mere  flower, 
and  nothing  more. 

Indeed  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  under  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization,  the  poetic  mind  was  very  little  alive 
to  the  sensations  which  are  so  commonly  excited  among 
ourselves  when  we  visit  those  scenes  of  pastoral  loveliness 
or  of  terrible  sublimity,  with  which  they  were  familiar 
without  being  affected  by  them.  These  sensations  exist 
so  commonly  among  ourselves,  because  the  public  mind 
has  been  educated  in  this  direction. 

And  the  lesson  that  we  are  to  learn  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  industry  and  art,  whether  it  comes  to  us 
in  the  narrative  of  Scripture,  or  is  placed  before  our  eyes, 
is  this,  that  we  are  to  train  the  mind  (even  in  these  things) 
to  behold  and  to  adore  that  blessed  Being,  who  is  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  There  is  prevalent, 
I  know,  the  notion  that  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
together  with  their  productions,  the  green  things  of  the 
earth,  are  more  directly  the  work  of  God  than  anything 
can  be  which  is  the  effect  of  human  ingenuity  and  the 
result  of  science:  but  is  this  really  the  case?  Might  we 
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not  with  greater  justice  assert  the  reverse?  What  we  see 
around  us  in  the  works  of  nature  is  indeed  sustained  by 
an  all-pervading  Providence;  and  providence  is  in  truth 
but  a  continued  creation.  And,  therefore,  in  contem 
plating  those  works,  we  bless  the  Lord,  whose  tender 
mercy  is  over  all  things.  But  still  these  things  were 
commanded  into  existence  in  far  distant  ages,  and  were 
subjected  to  certain  discoverable  laws;  whereas  genius  is 
a  direct  creation  of  God,  a  ray  darted,  as  it  were,  from 
the  central  sun,  the  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  beau 
tiful,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  good.  When  we  look, 
therefore,  on  a  work  of  art,  we  are  not  to  look  merely 
at  the  production ;  but,  passing  from  the  material  to  the 
spiritual,  we  are  to  think  of  the  mighty  mind,  the  human 
genius,  from  which  it  has  proceeded,  and  to  regard  that 
genius  as  a  divine  inspiration  and  gift. 

And  what  I  have  just  said  is  very  clearly  revealed  to 
us  in  Scripture,  in  which  we  constantly  find  the  existence 
of  genius  in  man  attributed  to  an  immediate  and  unac 
countable  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  this. 

Brave  men  there  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Gideon ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  Israelites  were  enslaved.  Mere 
ordinary  talent  was  insufficient  to  rescue  the  people  from 
captivity ;  although,  when  a  leader  was  provided,  there 
was  talent  to  appreciate  him,  arid  valour  to  second  his 
efforts.  A  man  of  genius  appeared  in  Gideon.  To  the 
world  at  large  he  appeared  only  as  a  man  of  unusual 
energy  and  of  many  resources ;  a  wise  counsellor  and  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  valour.  But  who  made  him 
to  differ  from  others  ?  The  Scriptures  teach  us :  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Gideon;"1  and  he  judged 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  war. 

Solomon  was  wise  above  all  men ;  but,  again,  we  ask, 
1  Judges  vi.  34. 
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By  whom  was  he  made  to  differ  from  others  ?  We  have 
the  answer :  "  Lo,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  liave  given  thee  a 
wise  and  an  understanding  heart."  1 

I  take  these  two  instances  to  show  how  genius  for  war, 
when  war  was  necessary,  and  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
was  in  either  case  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  were  easy  to  show  how,  to  such  inspiration, 
even  particular  acts,  as  well  as  general  power,  were 
ascribed.  I  might  add,  that  the  genius  which  led  even 
to  the  invention  or  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  are  in  like  manner  attributed 
to  inspiration2. 

When  Solomon  first  engaged  in  those  great  works 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  he  sent  for  Hiram,  a 
heathen ;  \vlio,  though  a  heathen,  was  filled — that  is,  in 
Scripture  language,  inspired — "  with  wisdom  and  under 
standing,  and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass."3 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  references  to  the  same 
effect,  because  the  passage  I  have  selected  for  our  text 
seems  clearly  and  sufficiently  to  establish  our  point. 

God  had  some  work  to  be  done.  To  do  it  He  ap 
pointed  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri.  Then  was  Bezaleel 
filled  with  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  wisdom  and  un 
derstanding  and  knowledge  and  all  manner  of  workman 
ship,  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  and  to  set 
them,  and  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship." 

I  have  selected  this  passage  especially,  because  it  shows 
how  the  genius  which  is  developed  even  in  handicraft,  is 
an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  piety  of  patriarchal  times  this  truth  was  ac 
knowledged  with  gratitude ;  and,  whenever  unusual  skill 
was  seen  in  man,  the  glory  was  given  to  God. 

The  feeling  lingered  long  among  the  very  heathens,  so 

1   1  Kings  iii.  12.      -  Isaiah  xxviii.  26—29.       3  1  Kings  vii.  14. 
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far  as  literature  was  concerned;  and  the  invocation  of 
the  muse  by  the  ancient  poets  was  not,  as  now,  an  absurd 
form — for,  if  more  than  a  form,  it  would  be  idolatry — but 
was  an  earnest  prayer  for  inspiration.  Such  a  prayer,  di 
rected  to  the  one  and  only  God,  should  genius  offer,  when 
ever,  either  in  literature  or  in  science,  it  proceeds  to  action. 

The  creation  of  genius  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  which 
it  seems  that  God  reserves  to  Himself,  and  does  not 
trust  to  secondary  causes.  Talent  may  be  directed  and 
cultivated.  A  man  of  talent  may  by  industry  apply  his 
talents  in  various  directions,  and,  as  he  applies,  he  im 
proves  them.  But  genius  is  propelled  by  a  power  not  its 
own,  irresistibly  propelled  in  one  particular  line.  A  man 
of  the  greatest  genius,  who,  on  the  point  to  which  his 
genius  propels  him,  evinces  his  inspiration,  is  perhaps  on 
other  points  unable  to  master  the  iirst  principles.  If  he 
tries  to  force  his  mind  into  another,  even  a  more  profitable 
channel,  he  still  falls  back  to  the  object  upon  which  his 
genius  is  forced  to  bear ;  and  he  may  find  himself  to  be 
in  the  position  of  Balaam,  who,  though  wishing  to  direct 
his  inspired  mind  in  a  particular  way  which  would  be  con 
ducive  to  his  worldly  advantage,  was  conscious  of  his  ina 
bility,  and  said,  "  If  Balak  were  to  give  me  his  house  full 
of  silver  and  of  gold,  I  cannot — (he  had  the  evil  will,  but 
not  the  power) — I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  less  or  more."  : 

It  seems  to  the  careless  that  mighty  minds  are  raised 
up,  and  come  among  us,  by  chance ;  but  to  the  observant 
there  is  a  wonderful  order  preserved,  though  the  rule  of 
the  divine  workings  be  not  discoverable.  The  Lord 
creates,  propels,  and  restrains  genius,  as  to  Him  seems  fit. 

At  one  period,  the  world  having  fallen  into  infidelity  or 
superstition,  God  inspires  prophets  or  seers :  at  another 
time,  when  liberty  has  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  and 
1  Numb.  xxii.  18. 
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power  must  be  obtained  to  restrain  lawlessness,  or  when 
an  evil  world  requires  to  be  punished,  genius  is  created  in 
those  before  whom  whole  armies,  acknowledging  the  ex 
isting  genius,  bow  in  obedience.  When  a  world  requires 
to  be  regulated  or  civilized,  the  legislator,  the  poet,  and 
the  artist  appear.  As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  genius  becomes  scientific ;  and  the 
results  of  scientific  genius  are  acting  as  harbingers  to  Him, 
whose  coming  will  be  as  the  lightning  to  a  world  as  care 
less  as  the  world  was  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  the  deluge  came  upon  those  who 
were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage; 
to  a  world  living  as  if  there  were  no  prediction  in  exist 
ence  of  a  coming  deluge  of  fire. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  God  restrains  the  genius  He 
creates  in  man,  and  directs  it  into  one  channel,  I  would 
only  remark,  further,  upon  the  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
modern  men  of  science  are  frequently  surprised  that  dis 
coveries  made  in  later  years  were  missed  by  the  ancients, 
who  sometimes  approached,  as  in  the  art  of  printing,  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  discovery ;  and  upon  the  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  however  great  the  talent  displayed  in 
certain  departments  of  literature  and  art,  yet  in  the  fine 
arts  and  in  poetry,  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern  is  unable 
to  equal  the  ancient,  of  whom  he  is  an  humble  imitator. 
Excelling,  as  we  do,  in  some  departments,  all  who  have 
gone  before  us,  there  is  among  us  the  inspiration  of 
genius ;  but  genius,  as  we  have  seen,  must  speak  and  act 
only  as  the  Giver  of  genius  directs. 

But  upon  this  point  I  may  not  further  digress :  I  merely 
desire  to  prove  from  Scripture  what  a  great  metaphysician 
pronounces  to  be  philosophically  true,  when  he  says :  "No 
thing  calls  us  more  powerfully  to  adore  the  living  God 
than  the  appearance  and  embodiment  of  genius  upon  the 
earth.  Whatever,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  we  may 

F  2 
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choose  to  attribute  to  the  mechanical  process  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  highest  manifestations  of  intellect  can  be  called 
forth  only  by  the  express  will  of  the  original  Mind,  inde 
pendent  of  secondary  causes.  Genius  descends  among  us 
from  the  clouds,  precisely  where  we  least  look  for  it. 
Events  may  be  calculated,  predicted — spirits  never ;  no 
earthly  oracle  announces  the  appearance  of  genius :  the  un 
fathomable  will  of  the  Creator  suddenly  calls  to  it — Be !"  l 

And  now,  I  think,  we  have  our  answer  to  the  question 
I  have  propounded. 

If  genius  be  the  gift  of  God,  in  the  existence  and  in 
the  results  of  genius  we  are  to  habituate  our  minds  to  see 
and  to  adore  the  Giver :  we  are  to  act  as  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  acted,  and  to  follow  her  example,  when,  in  viewing 
the  exhibition  of  art,  she  saw  in  it  the  result  of  genius ; 
and  when,  contemplating  genius  in  the  master-mind  of 
the  age,  she  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God, 
that  delighteth  in  thee : "  I  admire  the  works  I  behold ; 
but  I  admire  more  the  genius  that  devised  them,  while  I 
admire  most  the  blessed  Lord  God,  from  whom  that  genius 
emanated,  being  his  creation. 

Yes,  my  brethren,  let  us  accustom  our  minds  to  see 
God  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  field,  abounding  in  all 
that  can  make  glad  the  heart  of  man ;  and  let  us  see 
Him  not  the  less,  but  rather  the  more,  in  the  results  of 
human  genius  :  let  us  remember  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
would  be  but  as  ordinary  men  unless  they  were  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  wisdom  and  understanding  and 
knowledge :  let  us  remember  that  the  wisdom  of  the  wise- 
hearted  is  an  inspiration  of  the  all-wise  God. 

But,  if  they  are  in  error  who  refuse  to  admire  the 
results  of  genius,  as  displayed  in  arts,  in  science,  or  in 
the  works  of  the  imagination ;  if  they  are  in  error  who 
refuse  to  admire  the  human  mind,  because  it  is  a  ruin, 
*  Gustav.  Schwab.,  quoted  by  Ullmann,  on  "The  Worship  of  Genius." 
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forgetting  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  what  was  originally  formed 
in  the  image  of  God ;  equally  in  error,  and  more  to  be 
pitied,  are  they  who  do  not  distinguish  the  mental  inspira 
tion  of  the  man  of  genius,  from  that  inspiration  of  heart 
and  soul  by  which  the  same  Spirit  sanctifies  the  man  of 
piety,  and  prepares  him  for  everlasting  glory. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  man  exists  in  this 
world  not  only  as  a  person,  but  also  as  a  thing — free  to 
act,  under  certain  limitations,  as  a  person  ;  but  employed 
as  a  thing  to  effect  certain  purposes,  unrevealed  and  un- 
discoverable,  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 

And,  be  it  observed  that,  while  a  man  of  genius  is 
employed  to  further  some  providential  object  external  to 
himself,  he  is,  as  a  person,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
ordinary  men. 

We  have  repeated  instances  in  Scripture  of  the  manner 
in  which  God  is  pleased  to  use  man  as  a  thing,  either 
internally  propelling  him,  or  forcing  him  by  external  cir 
cumstances,  to  a  line  of  conduct,  to  which  as  a  free  agent 
he  may  be  opposed.  Thus  He  saith  of  the  conqueror: 
"  Thou  art  my  battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war ;  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy 
kingdoms."  When  Sennacherib  boasted  himself  of  his 
power  and  might,  the  Lord  said,  "  Hast  thou  not  heard 
long  ago  how  I  have  done  it,  and  of  ancient  times  that  I 
have  formed  it?  now  have  I  brought  it  to  pass,  that 
thou  shouldest  be  to  lay  waste  fenced  cities  into  ruinous 
heaps."  He  was  but  as  an  instrument,  a  thing  wielded 
by  the  Almighty's  hand  as  an  instrument  to  punish  the 
guilty.  When  the  Lord  had  determined  that  the  Israelites 
should  be  restored  to  their  country,  He  raised  up  an  instru 
ment  ;  He  used  Cyrus :  "  Then,"  we  are  told,  "  the  Lord 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia." 

But  yet  further :  it  is  most  important  that  we  should 
1  2  Kings  xix.  25. 
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see  distinctly  how  a  man  may  be  used  as  a  thing  to  effect 
a  blessing,  and  yet  himself,  as  a  person,  be  rejected  and 
condemned.  God  dealt  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
first  as  a  person.  It  was  determined  that  Pharaoh  should 
be  the  liberator  of  the  Israelites.  God's  will  was  made 
known  to  him.  As  a  person,  Pharaoh  was  left  free  to 
act ;  but  Pharaoh  refused  to  obey  :  Pharaoh  hardened 
his  heart.  His  time  of  trial  as  a  person  terminated ;  but 
still  he  was  continued  in  existence,  his  heart  now  being 
finally  hardened.  He  was  continued  upon  earth  to  be  the 
thing  by  means  of  which  the  Israelites  might  be  dismissed 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  He  was  compelled  to  do, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  what  as  a  free  agent  he  refused 
to  do.  He  was  punished  as  a  person,  though  used  as  an 
instrument  of  good. 

God  in  like  manner  dealt  with  Balaam  as  a  person, 
when  He  desired  him  not  to  go  with  the  messengers  of 
Balak.  But  Balaam  was  in  his  heart  rebellious :  he 
wished  to  go,  although  desired  not  to  go.  Then  he  was 
used  as  a  thing.  As  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  he  was 
sent  to  Balak  :  the  inspired  man  was  sent ;  but,  when  he 
wished  to  curse,  by  the  power  of  the  inspiration  under 
which  he  laboured,  he  was  compelled,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  to  bless  the  enemies  of  Balak. 

And  what  saith  St.  Paul?  "Though  I  preach  the 
gospel,  I  have  nothing  whereof  to  glory ;  for  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me."  1  He  could  not  help  it ;  he  was  in 
spired  :  he  must,  as  a  thing  in  the  hand  of  God,  do  God's 
work.  He  adds :  "  If  I  do  this  thing  willingly " — as  a 
person,  a  free  and  responsible  agent — "  I  have  a  reward." 
But  how  if  he  had  not  done  it  willingly?  He  would,  in 
some  way  or  other,  have  been  used  as  Pharaoh  was ;  for  he 
continues  :  "  If  against  my  will,  still  a  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  is  committed  unto  me : "  in  some  way  or  other,  he 

1  1  Cor.  ix.  10. 
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would  have  been  compelled  to  act.  As  mentally  inspired, 
he  must  have  preached  the  Gospel ;  and  yet,  when  thus 
used  as  a  thing,  he  might  as  a  person  have  become  a  cast 
away. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  our  minds  this  distinction  be 
tween  intellectual  and  spiritual  inspiration,  the  deep  sins 
and  consequent  condemnation  of  so  many  men  who  were 
mentally  inspired  are  in  Scripture  minutely  narrated.  We 
may  instance  Balaam  and  Samson  and  Saul  and  Jonah. 
St.  Paul  expressly  teaches  us  that  we  may  have  the  tongue 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  yet  (though  benefiting  others 
thereby,  being  an  instrument  in  God's  hands)  be  as  sound 
ing  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  that  we  may  be  so  far 
inspired  as  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  yet  be  nothing — that 
is,  nothing,  speaking  personally;  much  as  a  thing,  an 
instrument,  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty ;  nothing  as  a 
responsible  being,  and  a  free  agent. 

The  mental  inspiration  to  which  we  have  been  referring 
is  a  gift ;  and,  like  every  other  gift  of  God,  it  is  to  be  ad 
mired.  The  man  to  whom  the  gift  is  imparted  is  a  thing 
in  the  hand  of  God,  by  which  God  works  the  benefit  of 
his  creatures :  it  is  a  thing  that  we  admire,  as  we  admire 
the  mountain  piercing  the  clouds,  or  the  eagle  when 
soaring  to  the  skies  and  gazing  on  the  sun.  But  a  man's 
mental  inspiration  is  only  an  advantage  to  himself  so  far 
as  he  uses  it  as  an  instrument  to  make  his  calling  and 
election  sure :  it  does  not  exonerate  him  from  the  eternal 
laws  of  faith  or  the  irrefragable  ordinances  of  morality. 
As  a  person  who  is  to  bend  his  will  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  who  is  to  humble  his  mind  to  accept  a  salvation 
achieved  for  him  by  another,  which  God  has  stooped  from 
heaven  to  effect ;  as  a  person  who  is  to  lay  hold  on  the 
Saviour  as  the  only  source  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  crucify 
the  old  man,  and  gradually  to  abolish  the  whole  body  of 
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sin; — as  such  a  one,  the  man  of  mightiest  intellect  requires 
equally  with  a  child  that  inspiration  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  man,  which  is  freely  offered  by  an  ascended  and 
glorified  Saviour,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  are 
within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  been  baptized 
into  the  Church. 

Genius,  the  effect  of  intellectual  inspiration,  the  God 
who  setteth  fast  the  mountains,  and  maketh  the  sinews 
of  behemoth  like  stones  and  his  bones  like  bars  of  iron, 
imparts  when,  how,  and  where,  as  He  sees  fit ;  the  order 
in  which  his  sovereign  power  operates  in  this  respect  not 
being  made  known  to  us.  But  the  inspiration  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  man  is  part  of  the  covenant,  of  which 
all  are  partakers  who  are  justified  by  their  faith  in  Jesus. 
To  all  such  persons  our  Lord's  most  gracious  promise  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children  :  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  ? " l  Is  not  such  an  inspiration,  being  within  our 
reach,  worth  seeking  and  contending  for? 

The  first  thing  necessary,  in  order  to  our  realization  of 
it  to  our  own  souls,  is  to  accept  the  salvation  offered  to 
us  by  the  mercy  of  God  the  blessed  Trinity — the  plan  of 
salvation  devised  from  everlasting  by  the  sacred  Three. 
That  plan  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  and  is  based 
upon  a  fact  which  man's  proud  heart  is  ever  slow  to  re 
ceive — the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  unbending 
righteousness  of  the  law.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness  of  sin  and  the  unbending  righteousness  of  the  law, 
the  fall  of  man  involved  his  destruction.  Man  was  created 
not  a  mere  machine,  only  to  be  used  by  the  will  of  another, 
nor  as  a  brute  to  be  impelled  by  mere  instinct,  but  a 
being  endowed  with  freedom  of  will ;  a  gift  the  highest 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  a  creature,  but  which  implies 

1  Lukexi.  13. 
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that  it  may  be  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  known  will 
of  the  Creator.  But  when,  instead  of  rendering  to  God 
the  service  of  an  ever  ready  love,  the  free  will  is  thus 
abused,  the  creature  abusing  it  becomes  worse  than  use 
less,  and  justice  demands  its  annihilation  or  punishment. 
What  is  true  of  the  individual  creature  is  true  of  a  whole 
race.  God  has  been  pleased  to  create  his  creatures  not 
one  by  one,  but  in  races  or  by  species  ;  so  that  there  is  the 
angelic  race,  the  various  races  of  brutes,  and  the  human 
race ;  and  he  tries  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  races. 
The  human  race  was  tried,  and  fell ;  and  the  sentence 
which  all  created  intelligences  must  have  pronounced  at 
once  was,  "  Die,  man,  or  justice  must."  If  one  race  of 
creatures  be  permitted  to  disobey  with  impunity,  the  same 
impunity  could  not  be  withheld  by  justice  from  any  other 
race  of  disobeying  creatures  ;  and,  every  race  of  creatures 
being  permitted  to  set  up  its  own  will  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  Creator,  the  Creator  would  in  fact  be  then 
deposed,  and  the  universe  would  become  a  hell.  Thus 
any,  the  slightest,  infraction  of  the  Divine  law  must  involve 
the  individual,  or  the  race  which  may  be  guilty  of  it,  in 
ruin ;  just  as  a  grain  of  sand  may  cause  the  explosion  of 
a  piece  of  machinery,  and  overwhelm  thousands  in  destruc 
tion  ;  — Yes ;  unless  satisfaction  could  be  made  to  the 
insulted  majesty  of  the  law,  which  satisfaction  no  creature 
is  able  to  offer.  For  supererogatory  merits  the  creature 
can  have  none :  he  cannot  do  more  than  keep  the  law, 
and  even  in  so  doing  is  an  unprofitable  servant.  But,  in 
the  infinity  of  his  mercy,  God,  even  the  blessed  Trinity, 
while  He  manifested  his  infinite  justice,  made  a  way  for 
man  to  escape.  The  eternal  Father  sent  the  everlasting 
Son,  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead ;  and  the  co- 
eternal  Son,  one  in  substance  and  in  will  with  the  Father, 
condescended  to  be  sent,  and,  a  body  being  prepared  for 
Him,  without  ceasing  to  be  God,  He  became  man  also,  and, 
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as  the  God-man,  made,  in  our  nature,  by  his  meritorious 
cross  and  passion,  that  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  on  account  of  which  God  can  still  be  just, 
and  yet  pardon  those  individuals  of  our  condemned  race 
who  accept  the  salvation  thus  effected,  and  come  to  the 
Father  through  the  mediation  of  the  incarnate  Son,  Jesus, 
our  only  Mediator  and  Redeemer. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  first  thing  necessary,  in  order  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  inspiration 
placed  within  our  reach,  is  to  lay  hold  on  Christ  with  the 
hand  of  faith,  and  to  say  from  the  heart,  "  In  thee  only 
is  my  trust,  and  my  confidence  in  thee  is  complete."  And 
then  let  there  be  prayer,  perseverance  in  prayer — not  a 
mere  asking,  but  a  seeking ;  not  only  a  seeking,  but  a 
knocking,  a  suit  in  the  Saviour's  name  before  the  throne 
of  glory :  let  there  be  a  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  will  perform  his  part  in 
the  everlasting  covenant,  and  the  plan  of  redemption.  He 
will  inspire  us  to  see  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  worth 
of  the  soul,  the  importance  of  eternity,  the  justice  of  the 
law,  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
the  loveliness  of  Jesus.  This  inspiration  carries  the  soul 
beyond  the  limits  of  time,  and,  enabling  it  to  see  God  in 
eternity,  makes  practical  that  blessed  fact  which  we  are 
at  this  time  commemorating,  when  we  worship  one  God 
in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  unity. 

My  brethren,  a  soul  thus  sanctified  can  see  God  in  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good  and  true,  whether  in  nature  or 
in  art ;  and,  when  the  day  shall  have  come  in  the  which 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  also 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up ;  when 
genius,  if  separated  from  piety,  shall  have  become  as 
nothing  as  its  works ;  when  the  mind  of  Bezaleel  and 
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Aholiab,  when  the  mind  of  Solomon  himself,  having 
answered  the  Divine  purpose  of  their  existence,  shall,  so 
far  as  they  were  used  as  things  be  cast  aside,  as  things  no 
longer  needed ; — the  sanctified  soul,  the  soul  inspired  with 
faith  and  grace,  shall  still  exist  in  glory,  and  in  the 
beatific  vision  contemplate  for  ever  the  Beautiful,  the 
Good,  and  the  True. 


SERMON    V. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE  TRUE  ». 


MARK  xiii.  1,2. 

"As  ho  went  out  of  the  Temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto  him, 
Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here ! 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Seest  thou  these  great  build 
ings?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down/' 

IN  magnitude,  splendour,  and  beauty,  the  Temple  of  Jeru 
salem,  at  the  period  to  which  our  text  refers,  was  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  existing  in  the 
world.  Josephus  calls  it  a  work  the  most  admirable  of  any 
that  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of,  both  for  its  curious 
structure  and  its  magnitude,  as  also  for  the  vast  wealth 
which  had  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  Apostles,  in  common  with  those  of  their  country 
men  who  had  any  refinement  of  feeling,  were  filled  with 
admiration  at  beholding  it ;  and  all  those  emotions  were 
excited  within  them,  which  are  appealed  to  by  whatever 
is  beautiful  and  lovely. 

"  What  manner  of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are 
here  ! "  St.  Luke  says,  they  spake  of  the  Temple,  "  how  it 
was  adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  gifts." 

Did  our  Lord  intend  in  the  second  portion  of  our  text 
to  condemn  the  indulgence  of  emotions  which,  though 

1  Preached  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  John's  Church,  Holbeck,  on 
the  21st  of  November,  1850. 
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they  may  be  abused,  still  form    a  part  of  that  human 
nature,  which  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  renew  ? 

We  answer  at  once  in  the  negative,  for  we  know  that 
all  Scripture  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  And  the 
inspired  prophets  of  old  had,  when  under  the  impulse  of 
inspiration,  given  vent  to  feelings  similar  to  those  by 
which  the  Apostles  were  influenced  when  they  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  Temple. 

We  find  Isaiah,  in  his  fourth  chapter  and  elsewhere,  re 
ferring  not  only  to  what  is  glorious  and  excellent,  but  also 
to  what  is  beautiful  and  comely,  because  the  beautiful  and 
comely  have  their  place  in  morals  as  well  as  in  nature. 

With  what  divine  enthusiasm  does  he  commence  his 
52nd  chapter :  "  Awake,  awake ;  put  on  thy  strength,  O 
Zion;  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  0  Jerusalem,  the 
holy  city."  Strength — the  useful,  the  necessary,  the  good,  the 
true;  these  come  first,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  beau 
tiful — the  beautiful  even  in  little  things,  the  beautiful  gar 
ments;  and  it  is  by  due  attention  to  all  things,  to  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  morals,  that  Jerusalem  becomes  the  holy  city. 

Or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  96th  Psalm,  and  the  6th 
verse,  which  we  may  quote  as  a  parallel  passage :  "  Honour 
and  majesty  are  before  Him  (the  Lord  of  Hosts),  strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary." 

The  Lord  God  Almighty,  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
when  He  recounts,  through  Ezekiel,  the  blessings  and  the 
privileges  He  had  conferred  upon  Jerusalem,  omitted  not, 
as  we  find  in  the  16th  chapter  and  the  llth  and  12th 
verses,  to  remark,  "  I  decked  thee  also  with  ornaments, 
and  put  ....  a  beautiful  crown  on  thy  head  : "  not  only 
a  crown,  but  a  beautiful  crown. 

When  the  Lord  in  the  Canticles,  addresses  his  spouse 
the  Church,  He  saith,  "  Thou  art  beautiful,  0  my  love, 
comely  as  Jerusalem."  * 

1  Cant.  vi.  4. 
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The  beautifying  of  the  Temple  is  ascribed  to  the  effects 
of  a  Divine  impulse,  when  in  Ezra l  we  read,  "  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  our  Fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a  thing 
as  this  in  the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the  house  of  the 
Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem." 

The  sentiment  of  worshipping  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Psalms,  from 
which  the  expression  is  taken2. 

How  strong  the  expression  in  the  50th  Psalm,  how 
magnificent  the  enthusiasm  :  "  Out  of  Zion,  the  Perfection 
of  Beauty,  God  hath  shined." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  64th  of  Isaiah  and  the  llth 
verse,  when  the  inspired  Isaiah  was  overwhelmed  by 
foreseeing  the  destruction  of  what  he,  with  an  affectionate 
sentiment  which  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  most  men,  calls, 
"  our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers 
praised  the  Lord ;"  our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house ; 
not  only  holy,  but  also  beautiful ;  dear  to  him  for  its  holi 
ness,  dear  also  for  its  beauty. 

I  have  referred  to  this  passage  last,  because  it  reminds 
us  of  that  tender  expression  of  sorrow  uttered  by  our 
gracious  Lord  and  Master,  when  looking  down  upon  that 
comely  city  of  which  the  holy  and  beautiful  House,  re 
built,  was  the  chiefest  ornament,  He  exclaimed,  "  0  Jeru 
salem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not." 

St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  it  was  immediately  afterwards 
that  his  disciples  came  to  Him  "  for  to  show  him  the  build 
ings  of  the  Temple." 

They  came  to  Him  evidently  for  this  purpose ;  came  to 
Him  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Him  the  splendid  edifice ; 
came  to  Him,  not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  his  appoint- 

1  Ch.  vii.  27. 

2  Psalm  xxix.  2 ;  xcvi.  9 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  29. 
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ment.  We  may  in  humility  suppose  that  our  Lord  him 
self  cultivated,  in  his  human  nature,  that  emotion  which  is 
designed  to  he  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  art,  as  well  as  by  what  is  lovely  in  nature. 

From  what  has  been  said,  my  brethren,  comparing 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  did  not  intend  to  censure 
that  regard  to  the  beautiful  and  lovely,  in  nature  and 
art,  which  we  know  to  be  closely  connected  with  moral 
beauty  or  the  beautiful  in  action. 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  that  the  services  of  the  Temple  were  conducted, 
and  the  fact  that  our  Lord,  when  attending  those  services, 
never  uttered  one  word  of  blame  in  regard  to  the  decen 
cies  of  ceremonial  worship,  must  confirm  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  in  small 
things  as  well  as  in  great,  in  the  erection  of  our  sacred 
edifices,  and  in  the  regulation  of  our  religious  services ; 
and  we  may  expect,  as  the  result,  decency  and  order  to 
pass  into  our  domestic  arrangements,  into  our  social  inter 
course,  and  into  our  personal  habits. 

The  effect  of  the  fine  arts  in  civilizing  mankind,  and 
in  making  society  decent  and  orderly,  is  universally  ad 
mitted  by  all  wrho  have  attended  to  the  subject. 

But  although  there  is  a  sensibility  to  emotion  in  our 
nature  which  is  appealed  to  by  the  beautiful  and  lovely, — 
what  some  metaphysicians  call  the  emotion  of  beauty; 
yet  in  our  present  fallen  condition,  and  as  associated 
with  other  feelings,  the  pleasurable  emotion  may  be  ex 
cited  by  what  is,  in  fact,  not  beautiful,  but  a  deformity. 

The  emotion  exists  in  children ;  and  yet  how  many 
things  were  regarded  in  our  childhood  as  beautiful,  which 
are,  by  our  maturer  judgment,  condemned  ! 

Long  habit,  and  other  sentiments,  as  congenial  to  our 
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nature  as  the  emotion  of  beauty,  may  lead  us  to  consider 
as  beautiful  or  orderly  and  decent  what  all,  except  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  some  counteracting  pre 
judice,  regard  as  the  very  reverse. 

When  the  services  of  the  Church  have  for  any  length 
of  time  been  performed  in  a  certain  way,  the  congre 
gation  is  generally  found  to  be  unwilling  to  admit  of  any 
alteration,  and  they  think  that  the  manner  of  performing 
service  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  is  most 
orderly  and  decent.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  argue  with 
them,  and  show  that  the  decent  ceremonies  of  the  Re 
formed  Church,  in  their  simple  grandeur,  are  beautiful, 
and  a  model  of  beauty ;  but  that  these  decent  ceremonies, 
in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  be  observed  in  the  manner 
appointed  by  the  Church,  and,  if  observed  in  any  other 
manner,  they  become  incongruous  and  indefensible.  You 
argue  in  vain,  for  there  may  be  a  variety  of  other  feelings 
which  may  lead  them  to  regard  as  beautiful  that  to  which 
from  long  use  they  have  become  attached. 

To  insist  upon  an  alteration  where,  from  any  such  cir 
cumstances,  an  attachment  exists  to  what  we  consider 
wrong,  when  the  wrongness  relates  not  to  a  principle,  but 
merely  to  a  matter  of  taste,  would  be  rudely  to  shock 
other  feelings  of  our  nature,  perhaps  in  themselves  more 
valuable  than  the  emotion  of  beauty  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding. 

But  the  case  is  different,  when  (occupying  new  ground, 
and  making  a  commencement)  you  have  no  prejudices  to 
oppose  you. 

If  you  know  an  industrious,  sober,  just,  and  honourable 
man,  rough  and  uncouth  in  manners,  though  you  may 
regret  his  in  elegancies,  you  may  perceive  that  an  attempt 
to  reform  them  would  be  hopeless,  and  you  tolerate,  for 
the  sake  of  his  virtues,  what  you  cannot  correct. 

Nevertheless,  when  you  are  instructing  your  child,  while 
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you  train  him  in  the  path  of  virtue,  you  do  not  consider 
good  breeding  and  Christian  courtesy  as  points  of  dis 
cipline  beneath  your  notice. 

The  minor  morals  cannot  be  neglected  without  our 
suffering  loss.  The  benevolent  and  virtuous  man  who  is 
rough  in  his  exterior,  is  less  influential  than  he  would 
be,  if  (besides  attending  to  the  things  which  are  honest 
and  just)  he  were  also  to  attend  to  those  things  which 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

And  with  reference  to  what  has  just  been  said,  when 
attention  is  not  paid  to  what  the  Church  has  prescribed 
as  decent  and  orderly  in  the  performance  of  Divine  wor 
ship,  you  will  find  the  congregation  gradually  lapsing 
either  into  careless  irreverence,  or  into  superstitious  prac 
tices,  according  to  its  inclination  to  one  of  the  two  ex 
tremes  of  Calvinism  or  of  Romanism. 

The  effect  of  the  sacred  Building  itself  is  observable ; 
for  generally  when  the  edifice  is  one  of  ecclesiastical 
character,  an  attention  follows  to  the  decent  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  our  services ;  and  these  services,  when 
they  are  conducted  as  the  Prayer  Book  directs,  that  is, 
according  to  the  model  of  beauty  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  England,  are  in  themselves  beautiful. 

If,  then,  these  things  be  so ;  if  there  be  in  our  nature 
a  feeling  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful,  but  which  is  apt  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  less  than  beautiful ;  it  follows  that  the  feeling  is 
to  be  educated,  and  it  is  educated,  by  proposing  to  it  for 
contemplation,  such  works  of  art  as  have  been  pronounced 
to  be  beautiful,  by  those  who,  in  successive  ages,  have 
given  their  minds,  abstracted  from  other  considerations, 
to  this  one  subject. 

And  we  carry  this  principle  from  the  world  into  the 
Church.  When  a  new  Church  has  been  erected,  or  when 
we  commence  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  we  should  take 
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for  our  model  what  is  admitted  to  be  beautiful  and  correct. 
A  Church  should  be  a  standing  sermon  to  the  neighbour 
hood.  It  stands  here  to  call  men  to  God  and  to  holiness ; 
to  invite  them  to  seek  God  in  his  ordinances,  that,  sanctified 
by  his  Spirit,  they  may  abound  in  brotherly  love  and  Chris 
tian  charity.  And  it  also  stands  here  in  its  beauty  of 
symmetry  and  design,  in  its  simple  grandeur,  to  remind 
them  that  what  is  lovely  and  beautiful  in  morals  and  in 
conduct, courtesy,  kindness  of  manner,  gentleness  of  speech, 
and  all  these  softer  moral  perfections  which  add  to  the 
comforts  of  domestic  intercourse,  and  which  dignify  and 
adorn  human  society,  are  not  to  be  neglected,  but  in  their 
place  are  to  be  duly  cultivated.  Look  at  this  beautiful 
edifice ;  see  its  regularity,  uniformity,  proportion,  order, 
and  simple  grandeur ;  and  let  your  conduct  be  regular, 
uniform,  orderly  and  simple,  while  adorned  with  the 
dignity  of  virtue. 

Look  at  the  services,  arranged  as  the  Prayer  Book 
directs ;  and  wanting  in  good  taste,  as  well  as  in  true 
religion,  must  that  man  be,  who  prefers  the  meretricious 
gear  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  decency  and  decorum 
of  our  Mother  the  Church  of  England. 

But  here  we  must  pause. 

We  have  asserted  a  principle ;  a  principle  which  it  is 
not  wise  to  overlook.  But  it  is  a  principle  of  only  se 
condary  importance;  a  principle  which,  in  deference  to 
other  principles,  we  must  sometimes  sacrifice. 

A  regard  to  the  beautiful  may  lead  us,  as  it  has  led 
many,  into  most  dangerous  errors,  and  this  is  the  case 
when  what  is  beautiful  is  preferred  in  our  regard,  or  is 
thought  of  before  the  useful  and  the  true. 

See  how  the  Apostle  proceeds  :  having  due  regard  to 
the  lovely  or  the  beautiful,  he  saith,  "  Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure," — and  then,  but  not 
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till  then, — "whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." l  The  order 
in  which  these  things  are  alluded  to  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  What  is  true  ?  what  is  honest  ?  what  is  just  ? 
what  is  pure  ?  what  has  God  revealed  ?  These  are  ques 
tions  which,  in  all  our  deliberations,  are  to  be  asked  and 
answered,  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

Once  let  the  love  of  the  interesting  and  the  beautiful 
supersede  the  love  of  truth,  severe  and  rigid  truth,  and  the 
age  of  superstition  has  commenced,  and  religion  becomes 
a  romance. 

This  was  that  deadly  sin  which  made  the  dark  ages  dark  : 
beautiful  were  their  sacred  edifices ;  beautiful  was  their 
religious  ceremonial ;  beautiful  were  their  legends :  these 
were  what  we  should  expect  them  to  be,  among  those 
whose  primary  regard  was  to  the  beautiful. 

But  their  legends  were  replete  with  lying  wonders, 
and  their  hagiographies  were  romances  instead  of  histo 
rical  narrations. 

It  were  want  of  charity  to  suppose  that  they  designed 
to  falsify  facts  or  to  propagate  a  lie  ;  but  in  their  love  of 
the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  of  all  that  could  excite 
the  imagination  or  interest  the  feelings,  they  disregarded 
the  truth,  and  received  too  often  as  historical,  what  the 
slightest  investigation  would  have  proved  to  have  been 
hallucinations  of  the  credulous. 

The  false  in  action  soon,  and  of  necessity,  followed  the 
false  in  fact  and  sentiment ;  and  the  system  which  com 
menced  in  a  disregard  of  truth,  terminated,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  superstition  and  idolatry.  The  Bible  became  a 
sealed  book.  The  Church  usurped  its  place.  The  guide 

1  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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was  blinded,  and  by  the  blind  guide  men  were  led  into 
the  deep  ditch  of  error. 

This  it  was  that  rendered  the  Reformation  necessary. 
The  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  to  reassert,  as  in  the 
primitive  Church,  that  which  in  the  mediaeval  Church  was 
ignored,  the  majesty  of  the  truth.  The  Scriptures  were 
restored  to  their  right  position,  and  the  Church  itself  was 
put  upon  its  trial. 

And  such  has  been  our  principle  ever  since, — the  prin 
ciple  of  postponing  every  other  consideration  until  what  is 
true  and  just  and  honest  is  established,  by  being  brought 
to  the  test  of  Scripture. 

That  in  the  reaction  from  the  disregard  of  truth  which 
was  the  deep  error  of  the  middle  ages,  men  should  have 
been  hurried  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  viewed 
with  suspicion  all  attention  to  the  beautiful,  is  only  what, 
from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  we  might  have 
expected  to  occur.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  those  who 
watched  the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation,  and 
directed  it,  were  enabled  to  preserve  the  decencies  of 
that  ancient  ceremonial,  which  though  it  required  reforma 
tion,  they  knew  to  be  of  primitive  origin. 

But  we  live  at  a  period  when  men  are  beginning  to 
perceive  that  this  was  more  natural  than  wise.  In  the 
dark  ages,  truth  was  disregarded,  while  the  poetry  of  re 
ligion  was  cultivated ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we,  in 
our  zeal  for  what  is  true,  are  to  treat  with  contempt  all 
regard  to  what  affects  the  senses,  or  elevates  the  imagina 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  a  regard  for  the  truth  of  things, 
must  lead  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion;  and  that  con 
clusion,  as  I  have  shown,  is  confirmed  by  Scripture. 

It  is  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  that  the  vital  energy 
is  exhibited  of  our  dear  and  honoured  Mother  the  Church 
of  England,  whom  too  many  of  her  children  think  to 
serve  by  misrepresenting  and  reviling  and  traducing.  In 
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the  midst  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  dangers, — diffi 
culties  and  dangers  shared  by  every  religious  community 
around  her, — difficulties  and  dangers  which  are  predicted 
to  precede  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord, — the  Church 
of  England,  never  forsaking  the  principles  of  the  Refor 
mation,  and  a  severe  regard  to  what  is  true,  advances 
with  the  age,  and  is  ever  willing  to  adopt  (with  that  slow 
caution,  which,  to  a  lover  of  truth,  is  always  necessary) 
whatever  is  lovely  and  beautiful,  provided  that  what  is 
recommended  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  true 
religion  and  virtue. 

Let  not  our  rulers  be  censured,  if  they  act  with  caution 
and  move  slowly  ;  for  to  the  interests  of  truth  it  is  still 
necessary  sometimes  to  sacrifice  what  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  abstractedly  considered.  Many  ceremonials  in  re 
ligion,  for  example,  may  be  beautiful  in  themselves,  which 
we,  at  once,  reject,  because  still  associated  in  men's  minds 
with  some  false  doctrine  or  act  of  superstition.  Many 
theories,  though  full  of  poetry  and  attractive  to  the 
imagination,  must  be  discountenanced,  because  they  tend 
to  confound  truth  with  falsehood,  and  to  convert  religion 
into  a  romance. 

And  another  danger,  with   reference  to  a  regard  for 
what  is  beautiful,  in  its  bearing  upon  religion,  is  this,— 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  look  to  present  religious 
enjoyment,  rather  than  to  the  realities  of  the  future. 

There  is  always  an  inclination  in  the  religious  mind  to 
seek  for  and  to  rest  in  the  comforts  of  the  time  present. 
We  wish  to  feel  comfort.  Have  you  comfort  in  such  or 
such  a  course  ? — is  frequently  the  question  asked.  "  Adopt 
this  or  that  practice,  it  will  add  to  your  comfort,"  is  not 
unfrequently  the  recommendation  of  a  religious  friend. 

We  are  not  to  disregard  our  present  comforts :  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  in  every  sense  a  comforter;  and  various 
means  of  bringing  comfort  to  the  afflicted  heart,  whether 
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depressed  by  a  sense  of  sin  or  of  sorrow,  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  are  to  be  sought  for.  But  there  is  always  a 
danger  in  our  resting  contented  with  this,  and  in  our 
banishing  from  our  minds  the  awful  future  which  is 
awaiting  us.  And  this  evidently  was  the  fault  of  the 
disciples,  when  our  Lord  addressed  to  them  the  consoling 
words  of  our  text,  which  brings  us  to  the  second  head  of 
our  discourse. 

He  did  not  censure  them  for  admiring  what  was  beau 
tiful,  or  for  taking  pleasure  in  displaying  the  gifts  and 
glory  of  their  holy  and  their  beautiful  house.  But  He, 
who  knew  their  hearts,  perceived  that  they  rested  on 
their  religious  privileges,  advantages,  and  enjoyments,  and 
looked  not  beyond.  They  possessed  advantages  above  all 
other  nations.  They  used  them,  they  rejoiced  in  them ; 
and  this  was  as  it  should  be.  But  they  neglected  to 
search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  learn  what  was  coming 
upon  the  world,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  present  grace, 
they  omitted  the  consideration  of,  and  the  preparation 
for,  the  future.  Therefore,  did  our  Lord  call  off  their 
minds  from  things  present,  and  allude  to  that  awful 
catastrophe  which  is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  type  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  all  things. 

My  brethren,  may  all  manner  of  spiritual  comforts 
abound  to  you  !  Here  may  you  find  a  home,  here  in  your 
heavenly  Father's  house.  Here,  charmed  by  the  sweet 
songs  of  Sion,  may  you  experience  devotional  fervour. 
Here,  under  the  influence  of  the  preacher,  may  good  re 
solutions  be  formed  in  your  mind.  Here  may  your  hearts 
be  softened,  and  your  imaginations  elevated.  May  you 
often  have  cause  to  say,  It  is  good  for  me  to  be  here. 

But  remember,  though  it  be  allowable  for  the  religious 
mind  to  seek  and  expect  religious  comfort,  the  great 
business  is  to  prepare  your  souls  for  a  coming  event. 
"  Seest  thou  this  building :  the  time  is  coming  when 
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there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall 
not  be  cast  down."  "See  ye  this  world  itself?  Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth 
beneath.  The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke, 
and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner.  The  world  which 
was  of  old,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished ;  but 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  are  kept  in 
store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment. 
And  this  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burnt  up,  and  all  things  shall  be  dissolved." 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  warned  the  disciples  of  the 
coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  thus  warns  us  of  the 
approaching  conflagration  of  the  world.  His  words  were 
awfully  fulfilled  in  regard  to  Jerusalem,  though  few  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof  gave  heed  to  the  warning,  and 
therefore  the  many  perished.  May  we,  my  brethren,  act 
more  wisely!  may  we  take  warning  in  time.  May  we 
look  out  for  one  to  save  us,  amidst  the  destruction  of 
all  things. 

The  world  is  condemned.  Mankind,  as  a  race  or  species, 
is  condemned.  Flames  are  to  consume  the  world.  To 
the  flames  of  hell  our  race,  as  such,  is  doomed.  We  are 
sinners.  Unless  we  find  a  Saviour  in  time,  we  remain 
sinners,  and  eternally  sinning  we  must  be  eternally  miser 
able.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  men  come 
into  the  world  with  a  prescriptive  right  to  heaven,  which 
is  only  forfeited  by  great  crimes.  These  persons,  not 
conscious  of  having  committed  great  crimes,  may  be  self- 
complacent,  and  have  present  comfort.  But  truth,  look 
to  the  truth !  what  are  we  taught  by  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  ?  As  sure  as  the  Scriptures  are  true,  so  certain  it 
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is,  that  such  views  of  religion  are  false.  The  Lord  has 
revealed  to  us  a  fact,  that  we  are  a  condemned  race;  and 
all  that  we  see  around  us,  unless  our  eyes  be  blinded  by 
prejudice,  bears  testimony  to  the  revealed  fact.  We  are 
a  race  of  beings,  incapable  of  obeying,  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  obey  the  great  Creator,  and  as  such  are  under  con 
demnation.  We  are  placed  in  a  world  which  is  itself 
a  great  volcano,  the  eruption  of  which  is  a  predicted 
event ;  and  amid  the  disruption  of  all  things,  man  too  is 
to  perish,  so  far  as  death  is  possible  to  a  being  created 
immortal.  And  the  question  with  us  therefore  is,  not, 
Have  I  forfeited  my  right,  an  imaginary  right,  to  heaven  ? 
but,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved? 

Oh  !  my  brethren,  search  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  con 
template  the  awful  realities  by  which  you  are  surrounded, 
until  from  the  Heart  of  hearts  you  ask  the  question, 
Howr,  how  shall  I  escape  damnation  ?  who  will  save  me? 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  for  all  of  the  condemned 
race,  who  will  accept  a  salvation  offered  by  God,  a  Saviour 
is  provided.  The  great  Creator  made  our  race  perfect 
and  good.  But  He  endued  us  with  reason  and  freedom 
of  will.  If  He  had  not  done  so,  we  should  have  been 
only  as  machines,  or  as  the  brute  creation,  creatures  pro 
pelled  by  instinct.  This  high  endowment,  however,  im 
plied  the  possibility  of  our  will  being  set  up  in  opposition 
to  the  will,  of  God.  Our  race  was  tried,  and  under  the 
trial  fell,  and  the  race  as  such  was  condemned.  But 
God,  the  blessed  Trinity,  in  the  infinity  of  his  mercy, 
planned  the  way  by  which,  without  impeachment  of  the 
Divine  justice,  individuals  of  the  race  accursed  might  be 
saved.  The  law,  the  one  law,  obedience  to  the  Creator, — 
perfect  obedience  to  his  will,  had  been  transgressed.  The 
human  race  having  transgressed  the  law,  could  not  be 
permitted  to  escape  with  impunity.  If  one  race  of  be 
ings  might  transgress  with  impunity  on  one  point,  another 
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race  of  beings  might  claim  with  equal  impunity  to  trans 
gress  on  another  point.  And  so  the  will  of  the  creature 
would  prevail  over  the  will  of  the  Creator,  the  very  end 
at  which  Satan  aimed  and  still  aims.  Full  satisfaction  to 
the  Divine  law,  therefore,  became  necessary.  And  the 
eternal  Father  willed,  that  the  co-eternal  Son,  even  He 
who,  as  the  Father,  without  beginning,  was  from  all 
eternity  God  of  God,  should  take  our  nature  upon  Him, 
and  make  satisfaction  to  the  majesty  of  the  violated  law, 
thereby  declaring  that  nothing  short  of  the  sufferings  of 
God  incarnate,  could  compensate  for  the  slightest  infrac 
tion  of  the  Divine  will ;  and  God  the  Son,  one  in  will  as 
well  as  in  nature  with  the  Father,  condescended  to  under 
take  the  office  of  man's  redemption. 

He  came.  Without  ceasing  to  be  God,  He  became  man 
also,  and  the  God-man,  He  yielded  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  and  made  atonement  for  sin. 

What  He  suffered  you  know,  if  you  know  the  Scriptures; 
you  know  the  depth  of  his  humiliation,  when,  leaving  the 
riches  of  heaven,  He  became  more  destitute  on  earth 
than  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  field :  you 
know  his  temptations ;  his  sorrows  ;  how  He  was  rejected 
despised,  betrayed :  you  know  how,  in  his  agony  and  in 
the  foresight  of  our  sins,  He  shed,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood ;  you  know  his  pangs  upon  the  cross.  He, 
even  He,  is  the  Saviour  offered  to  us  amidst  the  crash  of 
dissolving  worlds. 

He  is  the  God  who  saith,  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;"  l  He,  though  our  God,  is  our 
elder  brother,  who  can  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  our 
infirmities  ;  He  it  is  who  invites  us  to  draw  near  unto 
him :  "  Come  unto  me  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Have  you  come  to  Him,  my  brethren  ?     If  you  have 

1  Is.  xlv.  22. 
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not,  will  you  come  ?  He  offers  a  free  salvation,  but  you 
must  accept  it.  Will  you  accept  it  ?  Will  you  prostrate 
yourself  before  Him,  and  say,  Jesus,  Master,  save  me,  I 
perish  ? 

Search  the  Scriptures.  See  whether  these  things  be 
not  so  as  they  have  now  been  stated.  Read,  pray, — pray 
earnestly,  pray  for  the  Spirit ;  the  Father  hath  promised 
the  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  in  his  dear  Son's  name. 
Never  rest,  Oh  !  never  rest,  until  you  can  say,  "  Jesus  is 
my  Saviour; — Jesus  is  my  all  in  all;"  and  when  the  end 
cometb,  and  He  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  his  glory, 
you  will  be  able  to  say,  "  Lo !  this  is  our  God ;  we  have 
waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us :  this  is  the  Lord, 
we  have  waited  for  him ;  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
his  salvation." 

Then,  my  brethren,  when  you  have  accepted  the  salva 
tion  of  Jesus,  and,  while  believing,  can  regard  without 
alarm,  the  approaching  dissolution  of  all  things,  come  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and,  especially,  to  the 
Sacrament  of  your  Saviour's  body  and  blood,  as  they  shall 
be  administered  in  this  holy  and  beautiful  house,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  none  other  than  that  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  will  take 
possession  of  your  souls,  and  give  reality  and  life  to  all 
the  ceremonials  of  public  worship,  and  you  may  (God,  of 
his  mercy,  grant  it !)  worship  your  God,  even  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


SERMON    VI. 

ORDINANCES  AND  CEREMONIES:  OR,  THE  DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN  ORDINANCES  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  '. 


1  COR.  xiv.  40. 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

So  obviously  lias  this  rule  been  observed  in  the  erection 
of  this  Church,  and  in  the  provision  made  for  the  services, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  assume  it  as  the  subject  of 
my  present  discourse. 

I  propose  to  consider,  first,  what  are  the  things  which 
are  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Secondly,  what 
the  injunction,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,"  really  means,  and  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  And 
thirdly,  what  the  disposition  is  with  which  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  approached  by  those  who  would 
derive  benefit  from  the  observance  of  them. 

I.  And  now,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  we 
are  to  confine  the  expression,  "All  things,"  more  especially 
to  those  things  to  which  the  Apostle  intended  to  apply  his 
injunction. 

In  the  chapter  of  which  our  text  is  the  conclusion,  the 
Apostle  is  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  their 
public  assemblies :  and,  therefore,  as  Christians  meet  to 
gether  in  public  to  attend  Divine  ordinances,  it  is  to  the 

1  Preached  at  the  Consecration  of  Weeton,  in  the  parish  of  Hare- 
wood,  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1852. 
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administration  of  ordinances  that  the  words  of  our  text 
immediately  and  emphatically  refer. 

The  whole  subject  of  ordinances  may,  therefore,  under 
this  head,  be  brought  under  our  consideration. 

Now,  an  ordinance  is  a  rite,  the  observance  of  which 
has  been  ordained  by  proper  authority. 

A  rite  is  a  thing  indifferent  until  it  is  appointed  or  or 
dained  by  authority,  and  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  thing  in 
different,  and  it  becomes  an  ordinance. 

As  regards  an  ordinance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  perceive  the  reason  of  its  having  been  appointed  or 
ordained.  That  must  depend  upon  circumstances :  wre 
may  do  so  or  not.  A  man  of  ability  may  see  wisdom  in 
an  observance  which  excites  the  ridicule  of  fools :  and  to 
the  angels  of  light,  reasons  may  be  palpable  for  a  Divine 
appointment  which  may  be  undiscoverable  by  the  less  en 
lightened  intellect  of  man.  The  simple  question  is, 
whether  a  certain  rite  or  observance  be  or  be  not  or 
dained  by  the  proper  authority :  that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
be  or  be  not  an  ordinance. 

Thus  ordinances  are  either  Divine  or  human,  as  they 
are  appointed  or  ordained  by  God  or  by  man. 

The  consideration  of  human  ordinances  will  naturally 
fall  under  our  second  head ;  we  now  direct  our  minds  to 
Divine  ordinances. 

A  Divine  ordinance  is  a  rite  or  observance  ordained 
by  God. 

And  when  to  the  observance  of  a  rite  ordained  by  God, 
a  particular  blessing  is  attached  by  God, — when  He  makes 
an  ordinance  a  means  for  conveying  grace  to  him  who  ob 
serves  it, — then  to  expect  the  promised  grace  is  the  part 
of  faith,  and  to  observe  the  ordinance  a  religious  duty. 
But  everything  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  observance 
being  ordained, — that  is,  on  the  fact  of  its  being  a  Divine 
ordinance. 
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We  read  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  that  when  the  armies 
of  Israel  stood  before  Jericho,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho,  and  the  king 
thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of  valour.  And  ye  shall 
compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about 
the  city  once.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And  seven 
priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark  seven  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns :  and  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven 
times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast 
with  the  ram's  horn,  and  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  all  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout ; 
and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down  flat,  and  the 
people  shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  before  him." 

The  people  obeyed,  and  they  took  the  city.  They  re 
ceived  an  ordinance;  by  observing  the  ordinance  they 
expected  a  blessing :  they  did  observe  the  ordinance,  and 
they  were  blessed. 

But  if  we  were  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  this  when 
beleaguering  a  city,  we  should  justly  expose  ourselves  to 
a  charge  of  folly,  if  not  of  madness.  And  why  ?  because 
such  a  course  is  not  ordained  by  God.  What  was  in 
this  instance  an  ordinance  to  the  Israelites,  is  not  an 
ordinance  to  us,  neither  was  it  a  standing  ordinance  with 
them. 

But  standing  ordinances  the  Israelites  had,  and  to  ex 
pect  a  particular  grace  from  the  observance  of  such,  was, 
in  them,  not  superstition,  but  religion. 

It  was,  for  example,  a  religious  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  to  circumcise  their  children ;  for  circumcision  was 
the  rite  ordained  by  God  to  admit  men  into  the  privileges 
of  the  Mosaic  covenant :  the  ordinance  through  which 
that  special  grace  was  conferred  upon  them ;  a  gift  and  a 
1  Joshua  vi.  2 — 5. 
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grace  over  and  above  what  is  vouchsafed  to  mankind  in 
general. 

But  when  the  Mosaic  dispensation  had  been  superseded 
by,  or  rather  had  merged  into,  the  Christian,  then  to 
observe  circumcision,  expecting  grace  therefrom,  became 
superstition,  and  to  observe  it  with  that  expectation 
wras  condemned  by  St.  Paul.  What  had  been  an  ordi 
nance  once,  wras  an  ordinance  no  longer ;  the  order  for 
observing  it  was  withdrawn,  and  with  it  the  consequent 
blessing. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  the  holy 
seasons,  and  the  feasts,  such  as  those  of  the  Passover  and 
the  Tabernacles :  at  one  time  they  were  ordinances ;  but 
when  they  ceased  to  be  Divine  appointments,  that  is, 
when  they  ceased  to  be  ordinances,  then  the  Apostle 
said,  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  the  sabbath 
days,"  l  referring,  of  course,  not  to  Christian  sabbaths  or 
Christian  holidays,  but  to  the  Jewish. 

And  so  we  may  learn  to  distinguish  between  religion 
and  superstition  in  regard  to  ordinances. 

It  is  religion  to  observe  a  rite,  and  to  expect  a  blessing 
from  its  observance,  if  the  rite  has  been  Divinely  ordained 
as  a  means  of  grace  and  the  promise  of  the  blessing  made 
by  God  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observance  of 
a  rite,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  grace  from  so 
doing,  when  the  rite  has  not  been  ordained  for  that  pur 
pose  by  God,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  circumcision, 
the  promise  of  grace,  once  attached  to  it,  has  been  with 
drawn, — this  is  superstition. 

Superstition  is  the  observance  of  uncommanded  rites, 
expecting  grace  therefrom. 

We  will  here  pause  to  illustrate  our  position. 
1  Coloss.  ii.  16. 
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We  are  exhorted  in  all  our  needs  to  have  recourse  to 
prayer :  "Pray  without  ceasing,"  saith  the  Apostle1.  "  Pray 
ing  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit, 
and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance."2  "  In  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God  ;"3 — in  every  thing, 
for  things  requisite  and  necessary  as  well  for  the  body  as 
the  soul.  Oh  !  how  great  is  the  comfort  to  the  Christian 
soul,  to  know  that  our  Heavenly  Father  is  the  hearer  of 
prayer:  and  how  wonderfully  do  those  who  watch  the 
particular  providences  of  God,  detect  a  return  to  their 
prayers,  in  various  and  unexpected  ways.  When  the 
sceptic  asks  us,  why  we  should  tell  God  what  the  Om  ni- 
cient  Lord  God  already  knows,  we  answer,  it  is  written. 
We  have  the  command  and  the  promise  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture, — it  is  an  ordinance.  And  they  who  piously  observe 
the  ordinance, — they  know  from  experience  that  God  is, 
in  very  deed,  the  hearer  of  prayer. 

But  what  is  prayer?  It  is  the  act  of  devotion,  the 
means  of  approaching  God.  Nothing  more. 

We  are  told,  therefore,  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  to  ask  in  faith.  There  must  be  with  the  words  a 
concurrence  of  the  will ;  God  expressly  condemns  the 
people  who  draw  nigh  unto  Him  with  their  lips,  while 
their  hearts  are  far  from  Him. 

Therefore  it  is  superstition  to  do  as  the  Papists  do, — 
to  consider  prayer,  not  only  as  an  act — a  means  of  ap 
proaching  God — but  as  a  work  the  performance  of  which 
merits  a  reward.  Seeking  justification  by  their  works, 
they  regard  prayer  as  a  work, — the  performance  of  which 
is  placed  to  that  debtor  and  creditor  account  which  they 
are  led  by  such  a  system  to  keep  with  their  Almighty 
Judge. 

Prayers  are,  in  their  account,  according  to  one  of  their 
1  1  Thess.  v.  17.  »  Ephes.  vi.  18.  3  Phil.  iv.  G. 
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great  authorities,  "  as  the  words  of  a  charmer ;  they  pre 
vail  even  when  they  are  not  understood."  Attention  is 
important,  saith  another  of  their  authorities, — but  the  only 
attention  necessary,  is  attention  to  the  words  that  every 
word  be  uttered : — that  is  to  say,  that  the  work  be  fairly 
done ;  the  charm  properly  uttered.  If  ye  do  the  outward 
work,  it  is  said,  the  Church,  that  is  the  corrupt  Church  of 
Rome,  is  satisfied1. 

Now  all  this  use  of  prayer  as  a  meritorious  work  is 
superstition,  because  prayer  is  not  ordained  by  God  for 
this  purpose ;  nay,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  positively  con 
demned  by  God  in  words,  and  is  especially  opposed  to  the 
Gospel,  which  teaches  us  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
only. 

On  the  same  ground,  because  it  is  not  an  ordinance  of 
God,  we  condemn  as  superstitious,  the  Romish  notion 
that  prayers  are  more  efficacious  when  offered  at  shrines 
containing  the  relics  of  dead  saints. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  superstition,  it  is  re 
ligion,  to  expect  in  social  and  public  worship  a  peculiar 
grace,  distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  the  grace  we  seek 
for  and  obtain  in  our  private  devotions ;  for  not  only  are 
we  commanded  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  our 
selves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  that  when  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  then  is  He  in  the  midst  of 
them :  the  Omnipresent  promises  a  special  presence  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  it  is  not  superstition,  but  the 
part  of  faith,  to  expect  that  which  is  promised  to  come  to 
pass. 

Again,   it  is  religion  to  value  intercessory  prayer;   to 

invite  the  prayers  of  our  friends,  and  to  promise  our  own 

prayers  to  them  in  return;  because  by  the  God  of  Heaven 

we  are  commanded  to  pray  both  with  and  for  one  another ; 

1  Jer.  Taylor,  "  Dissuasive  from  Popery,"  chap.  ii.  sect.  vii. 
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we  are  instructed  that  we  can  assist  one  another,  as  by  our 
labours  so  by  our  prayers ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  prayer 
of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much,  for  others  as  well  as 
for  himself. 

But  it  is  superstition  to  invoke  the  prayers  of  the  dead, 
however^  righteous  they  may  have  been.  We  do  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  rest  our  objection  to  this  superstition  merely 
on  the  ground,  though  it  is  solid  ground,  that  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  the  dead  can  hear  us ;  nor,  on  the 
other,  do  wre  give  heed  to  the  argument  a  priori,  though 
we  admit  it  to  be  specious,  that  since  the  intercessions  of 
living  friends  are  requested,  there  can  be  no  absurdity 
in  asking  the  intercession  of  dead  friends ;  especially,  as  in 
common  with  us,  we  know  that  they  are  employed  ever 
more  in  prayer.  We  enter  not  into  arguments  of  this  sort 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other;  we  content  ourselves  with 
defying  those  who  invoke  the  prayers  of  the  dead  to  pro 
duce  the  shadow  of  authority  from  Scripture  in  favour  of 
a  practice  which,  though  early  introduced  into  the  Church, 
has  involved  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  sin  of  idolatry ; 
a  fact  which  is  a  solemn  warning  to  us  of  the  danger  there 
is  in  the  indulgence  of  superstition. 

On  the  same  ground  we  condemn  as  superstitious  the 
use  of  holy  water  as  a  means  of  grace,  while  it  would 
be  irreligious  not  to  expect  grace  of  regeneration  from 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  duly  administered  and  received 
with  the  requisite  qualifications,  because  the  command  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is,  "Go  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  our  Lord  adding,  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;"  while  St. 
Peter  teaches  that  baptism  doth  now  save  us ' — save  us, 
not  from  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  if  afterwards  we  fall 

1  1  Ep.  St.  Peter  iii.  2t. 
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into  wilful  sin ;  for  a  baptized  person  falling  into  sin,  un 
less  he  be  converted  and  repent  and  amend,  becomes 
twofold  more  the  child  of  hell ; — but  save  us  from  that 
penalty  of  original  sin  in  which  every  son  of  Adam  is 
involved  unless  he  be  grafted  into  Christ. 

Once  more,  and  as  our  last  illustration. 

As  the  Church  saith  in  the  31st  Article  :  The  sacri 
fices  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  is  commonly  said  that  the 
priest  doth  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
have  remission  of  pain  and  guilt,  are  blasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits.  Not  only  are  they  without  autho 
rity  from  Scripture,  but,  as  the  Article  saith,  the  offering 
of  Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propiti 
ation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  original  and  actual  ;  and  there  is  none  other  satis 
faction  but  that  alone. 

But  although  this  is,  therefore,  among  the  very  worst 
of  superstitions,  yet  it  is  only  religion  to  assert,  with  the 
Church,  in  the  28th  Article,  that  the  supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  which  Christians  ought  to 
have  among  themselves,  one  to  another,  but,  rather,  is  a 
sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death,  insomuch 
that,  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

This  is  a  truth  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture :  to  accept 
it,  and  to  act  upon  it,  is  not  superstition,  but  religion. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  observ 
ing  that  our  only  method  of  discovering  whether  an  ordi 
nance  be  a  Divine  ordinance,  is  by  a  reference  to  holy 
Scripture ;  for  holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neces 
sary  to  salvation.  The  Church  may  err;  and,  therefore, 
the  Church  itself  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  refuses  to  ac 
knowledge,  as  a  Divine  ordinance,  what  is  not  read 
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therein,  or  what  may  not  be  proved  to  be  a  Divine  ordL 
nance  thereby.  Therefore,  if  any  section  of  the  Church, 
or  any  community  of  Christians,  shall  presume  to  appoint, 
as  a  Divine  ordinance,  that  is,  as  a  means  of  grace,  any 
rite  for  which  there  is  no  scriptural  authority,  that 
branch  of  the  Church,  or  that  community  of  Christians, 
is  guilty  of  superstitious  practices,  and  becomes  obnoxious 
to  the  malediction  pronounced  upon  all  who  add  to  or 
take  from  the  Word  of  God. 

But  it  is  obvious  here  to  remark,  that  every  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  every  community  of  Christians,  must 
have  certain  rites  which  are  not  commanded  by  Scrip 
ture  ;  nay,  we  cannot  obey  God,  and  act  upon  the  injunc 
tion  in  our  text,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,"  unless  other  rites  besides  those  directly  enjoined 
by  God  himself  are  observed. 

II.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  head  of  our  discourse. 

We  have  considered  what  those  things  are,  to  the  de 
cent  and  orderly  performance  of  which  the  Apostle  ex 
horts  us.  We  have  seen  that  God  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  certain  rites  to  be  Divine  ordinances  or  means 
of  grace  in  his  Church.  But  God  has  not  appointed 
how  those  ordinances  are  to  be  administered  ;  under  what 
forms  public  prayer  shall  be  offered ;  under  what  regula 
tions  his  sacraments  shall  be  dispensed.  He  has  only 
given  a  rule,  "  Let  all  things,"  every  ordinance,  "  be  done 
decently  and  in  order." 

Now,  the  important  question  here  arises,  To  whom  is 
this  injunction  addressed  ? 

If  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  to 
do  what  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  thinks  decent  and  orderly; 
if,  brethren,  when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you 
hath  his  psalm  and  his  doctrine ;  if  one  adopts  one 
posture,  and  another  person  adopts  another  posture ; 

H  2 
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if  each  may  speak  or  be  silent,  stand,  sit,  or  kneel,  as  he 
will ;  then,  not  decency  and  order,  but  confusion,  must 
ensue:  and  if  this  state  of  things  were  allowable,  where 
would  be  the  use  of  such  an  injunction  as,  "  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order  "  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  injunction  is  addressed  to  the 
Church, — to  the  aggregate  of  Christians, — to  the  body  of 
worshippers  in  the  same  locality.  But  how  can  the  Church 
act  upon  this  injunction,  except  by  making  ordinances  of 
her  own  ;  by  ordaining  that  such  a  rite  shall  be  performed 
in  such  or  such  a  way, — in  this  way  and  not  in  that  ? 

And  then  we  undoubtedly  act  on  the  scriptural  princi 
ple,  when  we  obey  this  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake.  It  is  by  our  observing  individually  the  order  of 
the  Church  that  things  are  done  decently ;  for,  as  St. 
Augustine  saith,  "  That  is  decent  which  is  done  according 
to  the  prescribed  order  of  the  Church." 

A  rite  is  in  itself  a  thing  indifferent;  but  when  it  is 
ordained  by  God  to  be  a  means  of  grace,  then  it  ceases  to 
be  a  thing  indifferent,  for,  by  that  order  of  God,  it  has 
become  a  Divine  ordinance. 

Again,  a  rite  is  in  itself  a  thing  indifferent ;  but  when 
it  is  appointed  by  the  Church  as  the  way  of  administering 
a  Divine  ordinance,  this  rite  also  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
indifferen  t  to  Churchmen  ;  it  becomes — not  a  means  of 
grace  ;  no,  for  that  pertains  to  a  Divine  ordinance ;  but — 
a  means  of  decency  and  order ;  and  wilfully  to  neglect  a 
means  of  decency  and  order,  or  of  set  purpose  to  contra 
vene  it,  is  to  disobey  God  and  to  act  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  when  they  say,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  de 
cently  and  in  order." 

With  respect  to  Divine  ordinances  or  means  of  grace, 
the  sin  to  be  avoided  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  super 
stition  ; — the  expecting  grace  from  what  are  not  really 
ordinances. 
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With  respect  to  human  ordinances  or  ceremonies,  the 
vice  we  are  to  avoid  is  that  of  a  perverse  temper.  We 
keep  Divine  ordinances  and  have  recourse  to  the  means 
of  grace,  as  Christians,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  com 
mand  :  we  observe  some  ceremonies,  and  refuse  to  ob 
serve  others,  as  Churchmen,  in  obedience  to  the  Church 
to  which  we  belong,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
precept,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

But  if  the  power  of  appointing  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  pertains  to  the  Church,  the  Church  has  power  to 
abrogate  or  to  change  what  at  one  time  it  may  have 
decreed ;  for  what  is  decent  and  orderly  at  one  time,  may 
not  be  decent  and  orderly  at  another  time. 

Therefore,  ceremonies  may  be  abolished,  or  changed,  or 
ordained  afresh  ; — yes,  but  still  by  the  Church,  not  by 
individuals. 

Divine  ordinances  can  only  be  made  or  changed  by 
God.  Therefore,  while  the  present  dispensation  lasts, 
they  are  unalterable.  We  cannot  make  or  abolish  a 
sacrament ;  the  making  of  sacraments,  that  is,  the  chang 
ing  of  human  into  Divine  ordinances,  is  one  of  the  sins  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  the  making  of  ceremonies  belongs,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  Church  : — these,  though  made  under  the 
Divine  sanction,  are,  nevertheless,  ordinances  of  man. 
The  power  which  makes  has  equal  authority  to  alter. 
Consequently,  our  34th  Article  states,  that  every  particular 
and  national  church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and 
abolish  ceremonies  ;  a  subject  which  is  enlarged  upon  in 
the  very  beautiful  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book. 

On  this  principle  our  Reformers  proceeded  to  act. 
Many  ceremonies  before  the  Reformation  were  abused 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  i.  e.  they  were  resorted 
to  as  means  of  grace ;  therefore  they  were  abolished  : 
many  ceremonies,  before  the  Reformation,  had  ceased  to 
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be  means  of  decency ;  therefore  they  were  changed : 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  were  retained,  not  only  because 
they  were  decent,  but  also  because  they  were  ancient,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  before  our  minds  the  fact,  that 
ours  is  not  a  new  Church,  but  the  old  Catholic  Church 
handed  down  from  our  forefathers,  and,  like  our  civil  con 
stitution,  reformed. 

From  this  we  may  clearly  perceive  what  we  ought  to 
do,  in  order  that  we  may  follow  the  injunction  of  our  text. 
We  should  endeavour  to  do  what  the  Church  orders. 

If  we  on  set  purpose  omit  a  ceremony,  i.  e.  one  of 
the  Church's  ordinances,  when  it  can  be  duly  observed, 
then  we  act  disorderly,  and  so  disobey  God. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  insist  upon  a  ceremony  which 
is  not  ordained  by  the  Church,  thereby  adding  to  the 
ceremonial,  we  also  walk  disorderly,  and,  furthermore,  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  superstition,* — of  super 
stition,  because,  supposing  ourselves  to  be  religious,  we 
should  not,  (in  opposition  to  the  command  of  God  that 
we  should  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Church,)  add 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  unless  we  regarded  the  added 
rite  as  essential,  and  we  should  not  think  it  essential 
unless  we  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  grace ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  regard  as  a  means  of  grace  what  God  has 
not  ordained  to  be  such,  is  superstition. 

We  have  here  ascertained  from  Scripture  certain  prin 
ciples  provided  for  the  guidance  of  those  congregations 
and  their  ministers  who,  in  arranging  the  services  of 
their  Church,  desire  to  act  upon  scriptural  principles. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  pursuing  this  subject,  what  is 
clearly  our  duty  as  individuals. 

The  question  is,  not  whether  we  think  that  this  thing 
might  be  better  done,  or  that  something  else  might  have 
been  better  omitted.  We  have  to  ask,  What  does  the 
Church  ordain  ?  Some  persons  think  we  have  too  much 
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of  ceremony,  others  that  we  have  too  little :  let  each  re 
tain  his  opinion  if  he  will,  but  let  each  also  bend  his 
proud  will  to  the  appointment  of  the  Church ;  and  in 
the  act  of  humiliation  he  will  be  blessed. 

But  we  must  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further. 

The  Church  of  England  permits  considerable  latitude 
in  the  regulation  of  her  services.  Something  is  decreed 
by  the  Church  generally,  and  something  is  left  to  each 
particular  congregation.  A  general  rather  than  a  parti 
cular  uniformity  is  required :  a  uniformity  of  principle 
more  than  of  detail.  For  instance,  the  Church  permits 
the  services  to  be  either  sung  or  said.  It  remains  open, 
therefore,  to  each  congregation,  with  its  minister,  to  de 
cide  whether  they  will  have  a  choral  service  or  a  plain 
service. 

In  various  other  ways  differences  will  occur  as  to  what 
the  Church  does  actually  rule.  The  traditional  practice 
of  congregations  sometimes  will  vary  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  rubrical  directions.  And  this  must  continue 
to  be  the  case  until  the  Church  in  Convocation  shall  ren 
der  her  directions  more  definite  and  precise. 

But  here  arises  a  practical  question  as  to  our  conduct 
as  individuals. 

We  admit  that  the  apostolic  command,  "Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  is  directed  to  the  Church; 
and  we  have  seen  that  each  national  or  provincial  Church 
is  empowered  to  make  its  own  regulations  with  this  end 
in  view.  We  are  prepared  to  obey  this  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
congregation,  in  which  the  directions  of  the  Church  are, 
in  our  opinion,  either  carelessly  mistaken,  or  purposely 
set  at  nought.  How  ought  we,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  comport  ourselves? 

Let  us  take  one  case,  by  way  of  example.     In  some 
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congregations  we  find  it  to  be  customary  to  turn  to  the 
east  when  the  creed  is  rehearsed.  In  other  congrega 
tions  both  minister  and  people  remain  stationary.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  man  looking  perversely  to  the  west, 
when  the  congregation  is  turning  to  the  east !  On  the 
other  hand,  how  often  do  you  see  another  obstinately 
and  ostentatiously  turning  to  the  east,  when  others  are 
standing  as  they  were !  We  take  our  example  from 
either  extreme,  and  there  is  in  right-minded  persons 
an  intuitive  perception  that  both  parties  are  in  error. 
They  are  in  error  plainly  because,  supposing  either  party 
to  be  right  as  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  are  both 
violators  of  its  spirit.  Why  are  ceremonies  of  any  sort 
appointed  ?  not  because  they  are  means  of  grace,  but 
because  they  are  means  of  decency  and  order.  But  if  we 
observe  a  ceremony  when  others  do  not,  or  refuse  to 
observe  it  when  others  do,  we  act  indecently;  we  walk 
disorderly ;  we  violate  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  injunc 
tion.  If  the  minister  and  the  congregation  are  in  fault,  for 
their  fault  they  are  accountable  to  the  bishop,  who  is  ap 
pointed  not  only  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  but  also  to 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting  in  the  Church. 
They  will  not  be  led  right  by  the  ill  manners  and  dis 
orderly  conduct  of  an  individual,  whose  conduct,  offensive 
to  others,  should  lead  him  to  self-examination.  Is  not 
his  proud  heart  thinking  not  of  God's  glory,  but  his  own  ? 
Is  he  not  seeming  to  say,  See  how  much  wiser  I  am  than 
you  ?  stand  apart,  I  am  holier  than  thou  ?  I  know^  better 
than  not  to  do  this ;  or,  I  am  not  superstitious,  and  there 
fore  I  abstain  from  doing  what  men  wiser  and  more  holy 
regard  as  a  thing  indifferent  ?  Verily,  my  brethren,  the 
Pharasaic  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and 
such  a  disposition  is  not  the  disposition  with  which  to 
approach  the  ordinances  of  that  God  who  resisteth  the 
proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble. 
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III.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  head  of  my  discourse. 

Ordinances  are  means  of  special  grace.  But  ordinances 
are  not  charms.  They  do  not  confer  grace  upon  all. 
They  only  confer  the  special  grace  they  are  intended  to 
convey,  upon  those  who,  by  the  preventing  grace  of  God, 
have  acquired  the  dispositions  which  qualify  them  to  ap 
proach  the  ordinances  worthily ;  that  is,  as  the  Scriptures 
teach  us,  who  come  with  repentance  and  with  faith : 
repentance,  which  implies  an  earnest  desire  to  lead  a 
new  life;  and  faith,  which  implies  an  entire  reliance  for 
salvation  upon  Jesus,  upon  Jesus  only,  upon  Jesus  ex 
clusively  and  his  alone  merits.  No  one  will  come  to  Jesus 
as  the  only  Saviour,  until  he  sees  that  he  is  himself  a 
miserable  and  a  helpless  sinner.  Therefore  repentance 
precedes  faith. 

Oh  !  my  brethren,  let  us  examine  our  hearts  and  see 
how  sin  cleaves  to  our  holiest  things ;  let  us  consider 
the  requirements  and  the  demands  of  God's  all-righteous 
law;  and  let  us  compare  therewith  our  conduct,  our 
words,  our  thoughts,  our  motives, — and,  of  a  truth,  the 
holiest  among  us  will  exclaim,  Unclean,  unclean,  a  Saviour 
or  I  perish,  a  Redeemer  or  I  die. — Behold  Him  in  Jesus : 
behold  Him,  I  say,  in  Jesus,  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;  the 
very  God  of  heaven  incarnate,  omnipotent  to  save. 

The  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,  one,  as  God,  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  came  down  from  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  to  make  that  satis 
faction  to  the  infinite  justice  of  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy 
Lord  God  Almighty,  even  God  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
the  Divine  holiness  as  well  as  the  Divine  justice  demanded, 
ere  our  race  could  be  pardoned,  or  Divine  mercy  have 
room  to  operate.  Without  ceasing  to  be  God,  He  be 
came  man  also,  and  the  God-man  dying  upon  the  cross, 
He  hath  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. 
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Redemption  is  universal.  But  God  has  decreed  that 
it  must  be  accepted  by  us.  He  has  provided  a  remedy, 
but  we  must  apply  it  to  our  souls ;  He  gives  the  marriage 
garment,  even  his  own  righteousness,  but  we  must  array 
ourselves  in  it.  In  a  word,  we  must  have  faith  :  faith 
to  accept  Jesus  as  our  Saviour ;  and  to  rest  our  right  to 
heaven  exclusively  on  our  union  by  faith  with  Him. 

Repentance  and  faith  are  therefore  pre-requisites  in 
those  who  seek  grace  through  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  as  administered  in  the  Church.  The  ordinance 
without  this  internal  qualification  is  nothing ;  but  the 
qualification  without  the  ordinance  is  insufficient,  for  we 
are  not  only  to  be  justified,  but  also  we  must  be  sanctified. 
Special  grace  is  to  be  so  sought,  that  we  may,  by  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  operating  through 
the  appointed  means,  be  gradually  qualified,  not  for  grace 
only,  but  for  glory,  that,  through  the  sanctification  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  may  obtain  that  new  nature,  and  those 
heavenly  dispositions, — that  new  spiritual  sense,  without 
which  heaven  would  be  no  heaven  to  us. 

What  is  that  beautiful  prospect  which  we  gaze  upon 
from  the  doors  of  this  church,  to  the  man  who  is  blind  ? 
What  to  the  deaf  man  the  music  by  which  our  hearts  have 
been  attuned  to  devotion  ?  In  like  manner,  to  man  by 
nature  blind  and  deaf  to  things  spiritual,  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  joys  of  Paradise  would  be  as  nothing :  we  re 
quire  a  new  nature, — a  nature  gradually  formed  in  us,  by 
the  progressive  work  of  sanctification  ;  and,  therefore,  while 
we  are  doing  our  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  we  are 
providentially  called,  we  must,  I  say,  seek  for  sanctifying 
grace,  through  the  appointed  means,  through  the  ordi 
nances  divinely  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

And  so  we  conclude :  Keep  the  ordinances  as  means  of 
grace ;  but  remember,  that  they  are  means  of  grace  only 
to  the  penitent  and  the  faithful ; — keep  the  ordinances  of 
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God  for  your  own  sake ;  keep  those  ordinances  of  man, 
through  which  they  are  administered  decently  and  in 
order,  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Remember,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  enjoins  us  through  the  Apostle,  "  We  command 
you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  received 
of  us ;" l  that  is,  as  our  Church  explains  it,  according  to 
ordinances  appointed  as  means  of  decency  and  order. 

1  2  Thess.  iii.  0. 


SERMON    VII. 

THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ACTS  AND  WORKS, 
SHOWING    THE    INANITY    OF    ROMISH    ORDINANCES1. 


1  COR.  xiv.  40. 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

WE  are  assembled  this  clay  to  celebrate,  with  prayers  and 
praises  to  Almighty  God,  the  reopening  of  this  church, 
which  has  been  beautified,  restored,  and  rendered  fit  for 
the  decent  and  orderly  performance  of  divine  worship 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Nor  may  we  forget  that  this  day,  the  5th  of  November, 
is  a  day  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  for  a  twofold  deliverance  of 
this  Church  and  nation  from  attempts  to  force  upon  us 
superstitions  which  we  repudiate,  and  the  burden  of  a 
foreign  yoke  which  we  reject. 

Called  upon  to  address  you,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  I 
seem  to  have  my  course  marked  out  for  me,  and  while 
exhorting  you  to  observe  with  piety,  and  to  conduct  with 
reverence,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances  pre 
scribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  point  out  to  you  how,  in 
the  very  principle  of  our  observance  of  them,  we  differ 
from  the  Church -of  Rome. 

1  Preached  at  the  re-opening  of  the  parish  Church  of  Rothwell,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1849. 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  that^the 
dread  of  Popery  which  prevails  among  our  people  is 
salutary  and  well  founded ;  for  the  peculiarities  of  Rome 
do  undoubtedly  lead  men  from  Christ ;  and  if  we  shrink 
from  characterising  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  still  we  cannot 
but  see  that  there  is  much  in  the  Romish  system  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  ground  for  some  alarm 
upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  For  there  are 
those  among  us  who  would  put  light  for  darkness  and 
darkness  for  light,  who  would  put  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter,  who  would  give  a  Romish  tone  to  our 
services,  and,  with  a  subtlety  the  very  opposite  of  the 
simplicity  which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  would  represent 
the  vital  and  essential  differences  between  ourselves  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  mere  logomachies  relating  to 
things  indifferent.  But  in  our  dread  of  Romanizing,  and 
in  our  condemnation  of  Romanizers,  we  are  not  to  act 
irrationally,  or,  in  our  abhorrence  of  one  extreme,  to  rush 
into  the  other.  We  are  not  to  become  Quakers  because 
we  repudiate  Popery. 

Some  ceremonies  we  must  have.  Even  the  Quaker, 
while  anathematizing  all  form,  denounces  it  according  to 
form,  and  himself  becomes  in  his  gait,  his  habit,  and  his 
diction,  a  formalist,  and  sometimes  a  mere  formalist.  Two 
or  three  cannot  assemble  together  for  one  and  the  same 
purpose,  without  observing  some  form ;  and  when  we 
assemble  together  for  public  worship,  surely  it  is  not 
much  to  ask  that  those,  who  so  assemble,  should  humble 
themselves  so  far  as  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  regula 
tions  publicly  appointed  by  the  authority  of  their  Church. 
Be  it,  and  we  grant  it,  that  a  form  or  ceremony  is  in  itself 
a  thing  indifferent ;  yet  on  this  very  ground,  that  it  is  a 
thing  indifferent,  you  ought  to  observe  it  when  it  is  by 
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public  authority  appointed.  If  you  bad  a  voice  in  its 
appointment,  or  if,  in  an  assembly  competent  to  make 
alterations,  you  bad  a  seat,  you  might  vote  without 
censure,  either  for  or  against  what  is  in  itself  a  thing 
indifferent ; — but  that  thing  indifferent  having  once  been 
made  a  law  in  the  society  to  which  you  belong,  the 
observance  of  it  is  then  no  longer  a  thing  indifferent  to 
you.  It  becomes  a  test  of  your  temper,  a  means  of 
proving  you,  whether  you  will  yield  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be,  for  that  they  are  ordained  of  God ;  or 
whether  you  will  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community  to 
gratify  your  self-will  and  private  judgment.  This,  of 
course,  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  the  Church  acts  on 
the  principle,  that  while  no  doctrine  is  ever  to  be  taught 
but  what  is  written  in  Scripture  or  may  be  proved 
thereby,  so  no  ceremony,  form,  or  observance  is  to  be 
enjoined  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  enjoined  to  break  the  Second  Commandment, 
and  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone,  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  and  to  supplicate  imaginary  saints :  we  should  be 
obliged,  by  our  principles,  to  die  rather  than  obey.  But 
our  principles  also  require,  that,  when  things  not  contrary 
to  Scripture  are  ordained  by  competent  authority,  we  in 
meekness  observe  them. 

A  principle  this,  which  cuts  on  either  side :  on  the  one 
side  it  condemns  those  who  disregard  all  rubrical  direc 
tions;  and  on  the  other  those,  also,  who,  professing 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  introduce, 
either  openly  or  by  stealth,  forms  and  ceremonies,  either 
repudiated  at  our  Reformation,  or  excluded,  at  all  events, 
from  our  ritual. 

In  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  we  gratify  a  sentiment  which  is  not  to 
be  discouraged,  by  the  thought,  that  the  forms  and 
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ceremonies  we  adopt  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  through  which,  in  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  the 
Church,  devout  and  holy  men  endeavoured  to  elevate 
their  souls  and  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God.  We 
may  rejoice  to  see  in  them  one  of  the  links  which  connect 
our  Protestantism  with  ancient  Catholicism.  It  is  plea 
sant  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past.  And  even 
some  few  mediaeval  observances  may  be  retained,  as  a 
proof  that,  although  we  regard  mediaeval  Christianity  as 
the  greatest  corruption  of  our  religion,  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Church,  even  amidst  these  corruptions, 
had  an  existence. 

But  these  are  not  the  grounds  on  which  we  urge  the 
observance  of  them.  We  observe  them  simply  on  the 
ground  that,  although  they  are  in  themselves  among  the 
things  indifferent,  they  have  ceased  to  be  indifferent  to 
us,  because  they  have  been  enjoined  upon  us  by  competent 
authority,  namely,  by  our  own  Church  in  Convocation 
assembled.  Be  this  our  principle,  and  we  shall  go  as 
far  as  the  Prayer  Book,  and  no  further.  Let  those  who 
have  not  come  up  to  its  requirements  endeavour  gra 
dually  and  with  due  caution  to  do  so ;  and  may  those 
who,  following  blind  guides,  have  gone  beyond  the  Prayer 
Book,  come  back  to  it.  If  the  Prayer  Book  requires 
alteration,  let  a  Convocation  be  called,  and  let  it  be 
altered.  But,  until  it  be  altered,  the  Prayer  Book  is  our 
rule ;  and  let  us,  as  honest  men,  observe  our  rule. 

There  is  nothing  Popish  in  this.  Romanism  is,  indeed, 
only  a  corruption  of  Christianity;  and  we  are  not  to 
renounce  our  Christianity,  lest,  peradventure,  we  degene 
rate  into  Romanism ;  but  rather  we  are  to  preserve 
what  we  have  in  common,  though  at  the  same  time 
we  point  out,  and  carefully  note,  the  points  on  which 
we  differ. 
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The  Church  of  England  agrees  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  paying  attention  to  ritual  observances  ;  and 
many  of  our  ordinances  are  the  same.  But  the  question 
is,  whether  we  observe  them  on  the  same  principle ;  and 
you  will  at  once  perceive  that  there  must  be  a  funda 
mental  difference  in  this  respect  between  ourselves  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  we  differ 
fundamentally  on  the  subject  of  Justification. 

The  difference  between  the  views  we  entertain  on  this 
subject  is  stated,  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  vigour,  by 
the  judicious  Hooker;  and  I  will  request  you  to  pay 
attention  to  the  following  quotation,  long  as  it  is,  from  his 
discourse  on  Justification.  He  remarks  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  "  teach,  as  we  do,  that  although  Christ  as  God  be 
the  efficient,  as  man  the  meritorious,  cause  of  our  justice ; 
yet  in  us  also  there  is  something  required.  God  is  the 
cause  of  our  natural  life  ;  in  Him  we  live  :  but  He  quick- 
eneth  not  the  body  without  the  soul  in  the  body.  Christ 
hath  merited  to  make  us  just:  but  as  a  medicine  which  is 
made  for  health,  doth  not  heal  by  being  made,  but  by 
being  applied  ;  so,  by  the  merits  of  Christ  there  can  be  no 
justification,  without  the  application  of  his  merit.  Thus 
far  we  join  hands  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  Wherein,  then,  do  we  disagree  ?  We  disagree  about 
the  nature  and  essence  of  the  medicine  whereby  Christ 
cureth  our  disease ;  about  the  manner  of  applying  it ; 
about  the  number  and  the  power  of  means,  which  God 
requireth  in  us  for  the  effectual  applying  thereof  to  our 

soul's  comfort Can  any  man,  that  hath  read  their 

books  concerning  this  matter,  be  ignorant  how  they  draw 
all  their  answers  unto  these  heads  ? — '  that  the  remission 
of  all  our  sins,  the  pardon  of  all  whatsoever  punishments 
thereby  deserved,  the  rewards  which  God  hath  laid  up  in 
heaven,  are  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pur- 
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chased,  and  obtained  sufficiently  for  all  men :  but  for  no 
man  effectually  for  his  benefit  in  particular,  except  the 
blood  of  Christ  be  applied  particularly  to  him  by  such 
means  as  God  hath  appointed  that  to  work  by.  That 
those  means  of  themselves,  being  but  dead  things,  only 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  that  which  putteth  life,  force,  and 
efficacy  in  them  to  work,  and  to  be  available,  each  in  his 
kind,  to  our  salvation.  Finally,  that  grace  being  pur 
chased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  freely  without 
any  merit  or  desert  at  the  first  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
good  things  which  we  do,  after  grace  received,  be  thereby 
made  satisfactory  and  meritorious.' — Their  doctrine  is, 
that  as  pure  water  of  itself  hath  no  savour,  but  if  it  pass 
through  a  sweet  pipe,  it  taketh  a  pleasant  smell  of  the 
pipe  through  which  it  passeth ;  so,  although  before  grace 
received,  our  works  do  neither  satisfy  nor  merit ;  yet  after, 
they  do  both  the  one  and  the  other.  ...  In  meriting,  our 
actions  do  work  with  two  hands  :  with  one,  they  get  their 
morning  stipend,  the  increase  of  grace ;  with  the  other, 
their  evening  hire,  the  everlasting  crown  of  glory.  Indeed 
they  teach,  that  our  good  works  do  not  these  things  as 
they  come  from  us,  but  as  they  come  from  grace  in  us ; 
which  grace  in  us  is  another  thing  in  their  divinity,  than 

is   THE    MERE    GOODNESS    OF    GOD'S    MERCY   TOWARDS  US  IN 

CHRIST  JESUS.  If  it  were  not  a  long  deluded  spirit  which 
hath  possession  of  their  hearts,  were  it  possible  but  that 
they  should  see  how  plainly  they  do  herein  gainsay  the 
very  ground  of  apostolic  faith  ?  Is  this  that  salvation  by 
grace,  whereof  so  plentiful  mention  is  made  in  the  Scrip 
tures  of  God  ?  Was  this  their  meaning,  which  first  taught 
the  world  to  look  for  salvation  only  by  Christ  ?  By  grace, 
the  Apostle  saith,  and  by  grace  in  such  sort  as  a  gift ;  a 
thing  that  cometh  not  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast,  and  say,  '  /  have  wrought  out  my 
own  salvation?  By  grace,  they  confess  ;  but  by  grace  in 

i 
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such  sort,  that  as  many  as  wear  the  diadem  of  bliss,  they 

wear  nothing  but  what  they  have  won When  they 

(the  Roman  Catholics)  are  required  to  show  what  the 
righteousness  is  whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justified,  they 
answer,  that  it  is  a  divine  spiritual  quality ;  which  quality 
received  into  the  soul,  doth  first  make  it  to  be  one  of 
them  who  are  born  of  God :  and,  secondly,  endue  it  with 
power  to  bring  forth  such  works,  as  they  do  that  are  born 
of  Him  ;  even  as  the  soul  of  man  being  joined  to  his 
body,  doth  first  make  him  to  be  of  the  number  of  reason 
able  creatures,  and  secondly,  enable  him  to  perform  the 
natural  functions  which  are  proper  to  his  kind ;  that  it 
maketh  the  soul  amiable  and  gracious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  in  regard  whereof  it  is  called  Grace ;  that  it  purgeth, 
purifieth,  and  washeth  out,  all  the  stains  and  pollutions  of 
sins ;  that  by  it,  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  we  are  de 
livered  as  from  sin,  so  from  eternal  death  and  condemna 
tion,  the  reward  of  sin.  This  grace  they  will  have  to  be 
applied  by  infusion  ;  to  the  end,  that  as  the  body  is  warm 
by  the  heat  which  is  in  the  body,  so  the  soul  might  be 
righteous  by  inherent  grace ;  which  grace  they  make 
capable  of  increase  ;  as  the  body  may  be  more  and  more 
warm,  so  the  soul  more  and  more  justified,  according  as 
grace  should  be  augmented ;  the  augmentation  whereof 
is  merited  by  good  works,  as  good  works  are  made  meri 
torious  by  it.  Wherefore,  the  first  receipt  of  grace,  in 
their  divinity,  is  the  first  justification ;  the  increase  thereof, 
the  second  justification.  As  grace  may  be  increased  by 
the  merit  of  good  works,  so  it  may  be  diminished  by  the 
demerit  of  sins  venial ;  it  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin.  In 
asmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is  needful  in  the  one  case  to 
repair,  in  the  other  to  recover,  the  loss  which  is  made ; 
the  infusion  of  Grace  hath  her  sundry  after-meals ;  for 
the  which  cause  they  make  many  ways  to  apply  the  infu 
sion  of  Grace.  It  is  applied  to  infants  through  baptism, 
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without  either  faith  or  works,  and  in  them  really  it  taketh 
away  original  sin,  and  the  punishment  due  unto  it ;  it  is 
applied  to  infidels  and  wicked  men  in  the  first  justification, 
through  baptism  without  works,  yet  not  without  faith ; 
and  it  taketh  away  both  sins  actual  and  original,  together 
with  all  whatsoever  punishment,  eternal  or  temporal, 
thereby  deserved.  Unto  such  as  have  attained  the  first 
justification,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  receipt  of  grace, 
it  is  applied  further  by  good  works  to  the  increase  of 
former  grace,  which  is  the  second  justification.  If  they 
work  more  and  more,  grace  doth  more  increase,  and  they 
are  more  and  more  justified.  To  such  as  diminish  it  by 
venial  sins,  it  is  applied  by  holy  water,  Ave  Marias,  cross 
ings,  papal  salutations,  and  such  like,  which  serve  for 
reparations  of  grace  decayed.  To  such  as  have  lost  it 
through  mortal  sin,  it  is  applied  by  the  sacrament  (as  they 
term  it)  of  penance,  which  sacrament  hath  force  to  confer 
grace  anew,  yet  in  such  sort,  that,  being  so  conferred,  it 
hath  not  altogether  so  much  power  as  at  the  first.  For  it 
only  cleanseth  out  the  stain  or  guilt  of  sin  committed, 
and  changeth  the  punishment  eternal  into  a  temporal 
satisfactory  punishment  here,  if  time  do  serve  :  if  not, 
hereafter  to  be  endured,  except  it  be  lightened  by  masses, 
works  of  charity,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  such  like  :  or  else 
shortened  by  pardon  for  term,  or  by  plenary  pardon  quite 
removed  and  taken  away.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the 
man  of  sin.  Tills  maze  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  cause 
her  followers  to  tread,  when  they  ask  her  the  way  to  justi 
fication." 

But  true  Protestantism,  to  continue  the  language  of 
Hooker,  speaketh  on  this  wise :  "  Whether  they  (the 
Romanists)  speak  of  the  first  or  second  justification, 
they  make  the  essence  of  a  divine  quality  inherent,  they 
make  it  righteousness  which  is  in  us.  If  it  be  in  us,  then 
it  is  ours,  as  our  souls  are  ours,  though  we  have  them 

i  2 
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from  God,  and  can  hold  them  no  longer  than  pleaseth 
Him  ;  for  if  He  withdraw  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we 
fall  to  dust :  but  the  righteousness  wherein  we  must  be 
found,  if  we  will  be  justified,  is  not  our  own  ;  therefore  ^vye 
cannot  be  justified  by  an  inherent  quality.  Christ  hath 
merited  righteousness  for  as  many  as  are  found  in  Him. 
In  Him  God  findeth  us,  if  we  be  faithful ;  for  by  faith  we 
are  incorporated  into  Christ.  Then,  although  in  ourselves 
we  be  altogether  sinful  and  unrighteous,  yet  even  the 
man  which  is  impious  in  himself,  full  of  iniquity,  full  of 
sin ;  him  being  found  in  Christ  through  faith,  and  having 
his  sin  remitted  through  repentance — him  God  behold eth 
with  a  gracious  eye,  putteth  away  his  sin  by  not  imputing 
it,  taketh  quite  away  the  punishment  due  thereunto  by 
pardoning  it,  and  accepteth  him  in  Jesus  Christ  as  per 
fectly  righteous,  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  com 
manded  him  in  the  law ;  shall  I  say  more  perfectly 
righteous,  than  if  himself  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law? 
I  must  take  heed  what  I  say :  but  the  Apostle  saith,  '  God 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.'  Such 
wre  are  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son 
of  God  himself.  ....  Man  hath  sinned,  and  God  hath 
suffered  ....  God  hath  made  Himself  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God." 

Where  so  decided  a  difference  exists  upon  a  funda 
mental  doctrine,  there  must  be  a  difference  discernible  by 
those  wrho  attend  to  the  subject,  in  every  observance  and 
in  all  the  exercises  of  religion. 

o 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  late  years  in  some  quarters 
to  adapt,  as  it  is  called,  Romish  books  of  devotion,  for  the 
use  of  English  Churchmen ;  and  very  beautiful  religious 
sentiments  have  been  occasionally  presented  to  us ;  but 
those  works  have  led  men  on  to  Rome — why?  simply 
because  the  evil  principle  of  justification  by  inherent 
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righteousness  has  been  lurking  in  them,  and  the  adapters 
have  not  been  careful  to  enforce  upon  their  readers  the 
real  difference  of  their  position  when  they  hold  the  doc 
trine  of  justification  by  grace. 

And  so  with  respect  to  forms,  ordinances,  and  cere 
monies. 

We  contend,  that  while  we  work  righteousness,  that 
while  we  continue  in  well-doing,  and  seek  an  inherent 
righteousness,  yet  we  are  to  put  no  trust  in  our  righteous 
ness,  but  we  are  to  rely  entirely  on  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  Our  works  can  have  no  merit ;  they  are  not  the 
price  paid  for  any  favours  we  desire ;  they  have  no  part 
in  cleansing  us  from  sin  or  in  obtaining  favour  with  God. 
A  ceremony  then  is,  on  our  principles,  a  ceremony,  and 
nothing  more :  a  sacrament  is  not  a  work,  but  simply  a 
means  through  which  Christ  unites  to  Himself  those  peni 
tents  who  have  faith,  or  in  whom  no  impediment  to  grace 
is  seen  to  exist ;  an  ordinance  is  the  mode  of  our  ap 
proach  to  God. 

A  Romanist  contends  that  men  are  justified  by  their 
inherent  righteousness,  which  righteousness  is  increased 
by  their  good  works ;  and  among  good  works  he  counts 
an  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
By  their  works  they  earn  wages,  merit  a  reward,  and  have 
something  to  plead  in  their  favour  in  the  debtor  and  cre 
ditor  account,  which,  as  Hooker  suggests,  they  keep  up 
with  their  God ;  a  balance  being  struck  between  their 
good  works  and  their  sins. 

Ordinances  are  witli  us  a  mode  of  acting;  but  with 
them  they  are  a  means  of  working. 

The  whole  subject  will  come  clearly  before  us  if  we 
observe  the  distinction  which  exists  between  our  acts  and 
our  works. 

We  will  imagine  a  beggar  to  approach  your  door,  and 
that  you  relieve  him.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  man  has 
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not  obtained  relief  by  his  works.  He  has  done  nothing 
by  which  he  has  established  a  claim  upon  you,  or  on  which 
he  can  ground  a  right  to  demand  what  you  have  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him.  Nevertheless  this  man  has 
acted,  and  may  have  acted  much  and  often  and  in  various 
ways,  before  he  could  become  a  partaker  of  your  bounty. 
For  example,  he  acted  when  his  trembling  limbs  bore 
him  to  your  door ;  and  he  acted  when  he  made  known  to 
you  his  wants  ;  and  he  acted  when  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  receive  your  donation ;  and  he  acted  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  masticated  the  food  which,  not  his  work, 
but  your  benevolence,  provided  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  an  artizan  to  call 
upon  you  and  to  inform  you  that  he  had  completed  the 
order  which  you  had  given  him,  not  quite  so  well  as  he 
could  wish,  but  still  sufficiently  well,  all  things  considered; 
such  as  the  badness  of  the  material  on  which  he  had  to 
work,  and  some  infirmity  of  health  on  his  own  part :  he 
would  demand  of  you  payment  for  what  he  had  done,  and, 
having  received  it,  he  would  return  to  his  home,  and  re 
joice  in  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  in  the  success  which 
had  attended  his  works.  He  might  feel  grateful  to  you 
as  his  employer,  especially  if  you  had  supplied  him  with 
the  raw  material  and  with  tools  to  work  it, — but  still  by 
his  works  he  would  be  supported. 

You  see  at  once  the  entire  difference  in  the  position  of 
the  two  parties. 

But  to  illustrate  the  position  further,  let  me  refer  to 
the  Patriarchal  History,  and  to  a  portion  of  it  familiar  to 
our  minds,  and  perhaps  dear  to  our  hearts,  as  having  been 
the  story  which  first  moved  our  affections :  let  me  refer 
to  the  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 

The  brethren  of  Joseph,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  laboured, 
but  laboured  in  vain,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  They 
worked ;  they  ploughed  the  land ;  they  sowed  the  seed ; 
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if  a  plentiful  harvest  had  been  the  result,  they  might 
have  attributed  their  success  to  their  works ;  they  would 
have  worked,  and  have  reaped  the  reward.  They  would 
have  acknowledged  the  Divine  blessing,  without  which 
they  would  have  laboured  in  vain ;  but  still  they  would 
have  been  saved  by  their  works. 

But  by  their  works  they  were  not  saved.  The  heaven 
over  their  head  was  as  brass,  and  the  earth  that  was 
under  them  as  iron ;  they  were  smitten  with  blasting  and 
mildew. 

What  were  they  to  do  ?  They  were  not  to  sit  down 
and  die,  or  wait  till  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  in  their 
favour.  But  having  heard  that  there  was  corn  enough 
and  to  spare  in  the  storehouses  of  the  King  of  Egypt, 
they  set  forth  upon  a  long  and  painful  journey,  to  ask,  as 
a  boon,  for  the  food  which  by  their  works  they  could  not 
obtain. 

Here,  you  will  observe,  that,  although  by  their  works 
they  could  not  save  themselves — although,  for  their 
salvation,  they  depended  upon  the  works,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  prudence  of  another — yet  saved  they  would  never 
have  been,  unless  they  had  acted,  and  acted,  too,  with 
self-denial  and  vigour.  They  acted  when  they  rose  up  to 
leave  their  father's  house ;  they  acted  when  they  travelled 
through  the  wilderness;  they  acted  when  they  made 
known  their  wishes  and  their  wants. 

It  would  seem  a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that,  in  the 
mere  stating  of  it,  it  would  be  rejected,  if  they  had 
asserted  that,  because  they  had  worked  in  Canaan,  corn 
had  been  sowTn  and  hoarded  in  Egypt ;  and  yet,  though 
their  works  had  nothing  to  do  with  Joseph's  bounty, 
still,  unless  they  had  acted,  they  could  not  have  been 
saved. 

When  we  have  recourse  to  ordinances,  appearing  before 
God  as  supplicants,  we  ask  for  grace,  and  receive  what 
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the  Lord  gives  as  a  free,  unmerited  gift.  But  before  we 
receive  the  gift,  we  are  expected  to  act. 

If  an  adult  person  presents  himself  to  us,  and  asks  to 
be  baptized,  we  tell  him  that,  unless  he  is  duly  prepared, 
— unless  he  has  repented  and  forsaken  his  sins, — unless 
he  has  faith, — unless,  as  the  Catechism  teaches,  he  has 
repentance,  whereby  he  forsakes  sin,  and  faith,  whereby 
he  believes  the  promises  of  God  made  us  in  that  sacrament, 
he  will  receive  not  grace,  but  a  curse,  by  an  application 
to  the  ordinance.  He  must  act,  he  must  prepare  himself, 
he  must  draw  nigh ;  but  having  prepared  himself,  having 
acted,  he  does  not  rely  upon  what  he  has  done,  he  does 
not  claim  grace  as  a  debt ;  the  very  fact  of  his  drawing 
nigh  to  God  in  the  ordinance  shows  that  he  attributes  all 
he  receives,  his  spiritual  sustenance,  and  his  hope  of  glory, 
not  to  the  justice,  but  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper,  who,  and  who  only,  receive  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace?  Those  only  who  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life ;  who  have  a  thankful  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  who  are  in  charity  with  all 
men. 

In  like  manner,  as  regards  public  worship,  those  only 
profit  by  their  attendance  who  prepare  themselves  for  the 
high  service  in  which  they  engage,  by  private  prayer,  and 
by  an  honest  endeavour  to  do  their  duty  in  their  several 
stations  of  life. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  Church  is  like  the  storehouse  in 
Egypt ;  it  is  full  of  grace,  the  grace  purchased  by  our 
Redeemer's  blood.  The  grace  which  He  dispenses 
through  his  ordinances  is  a  free  gift.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  our  works.  But  still  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  gift,  and  we  must  ask  for  it,  and  in  so  doing  we  must 
act. 

Works  are  remunerable  acts :    acts  are  works  which 
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have  no  reference  to  reward  ;  they  are  necessary  modes  of 
proceeding. 

When  acts  are  converted  by  Romanists  into  works, 
then  of  course  a  multiplicity  of  ceremonies,  forms,  and 
ordinances  is  required :  they  have  recourse  to  repetitions ; 
to  a  multiplication  of  prayers;  which,  being  used  for  a 
wrong  purpose,  are  vain. 

With  us  ordinances  are  only  necessary  means  of  acting, 
and  we  reduce  their  number ;  with  them  they  are  modes 
of  working,  and  by  them,  therefore,  their  number  is  in 
creased. 

With  us  prayer  is  a  means  of  access  to  God ;  with 
them  prayer  is  a  mode  of  purchasing  certain  advantages : 
many  prayers,  therefore,  are  said,  and  they  establish  a 
right  to  obtain  their  end  by  their  much  asking  ;  or  prayers 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again  as  a  penance,  in  order  to 
win  forgiveness,  and  to  wash  away  sin ;  wrhich  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  brethren  of 
Joseph,  had  they,  when  they  reached  the  storehouses  of 
Egypt,  determined  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  further,  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  more  bread  for  every  mile  of 
travel. 

The  difference  in  our  principle  is  conspicuous  in  every 
thing  that  we  do. 

For  example,  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  repentance. 
But  why  ?  We  regard  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
only,  as  our  Saviour;  and  we  value  repentance  as  one  of 
the  acts  by  which  we  are  brought  to  Him. 

But  repentance  is  with  the  Romanist  a  meritorious  and 
remunerable  work,  and  he  speaks  of  a  man  as  saved  by 
penitence,  which  must  evince  itself  in  works  of  penance, 
through  which  his  sin  is  done  away. 

Both  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
recommend  the  exercise  of  fasting.  But  fasting  with  us 
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is,  as  it  was  with  St.  Paul,  simply  an  act ;  one  of  the 
means  which  must  be  occasionally  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
keep  the  body  under,  and  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to 
the  soul. 

But  with  the  Romanists,  fasting  is  a  work,  and  by 
observances  connected  with  this  line  of  conduct,  such  as 
lacerations  of  the  body,  and  various  kinds  of  self-imposed 
mortifications,  they  imagine  that  they  wTork  out  their 
pardon,  the  Divine  favour,  and  their  justification.  Alas  ! 
that  with  good  intentions  men  should  be  often  led,  by 
their  ignorance  of  Christianity,  away  from  Christ,  and 
reduce  themselves  to  an  equality  with  the  Hindoo ! 

Even  with  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  why  is  it  that  the  Romanist  insists  so  vehe 
mently  on  its  sacrificial  character,  even  to  a  forgetfulness 
sometimes  of  its  very  nature  as  a  sacrament  ? 

In  one  sense  wre  all  regard  it  as  a  sacrifice :  it  is  a 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  it  is  a  sacrifice,  in 
that  we  offer  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  as  a  living 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  is  an  action  of  thanksgiving 
and  gratitude  upon  the  part  of  supplicants  who  have  re 
ceived  grace. 

But  the  Romanist  regards  it  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice; 
as  a  work  by  which  God  may  be  propitiated  and  appeased. 
And  hence  masses  are  bought  and  sold,  and  possess  a 
marketable  value. 

We  regard  the  Eucharist  not  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
or  a  work ;  we  regard  the  spiritual  sacrifice  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  not  as  of  its  essence,  but  as  an  accident ;  we 
regard  it  as  the  means  through  which  God  confers  certain 
promised  blessings,  not  upon  the  Church  at  large,  but 
upon  individuals,  approaching  Him  in  that  ordinance,  duly 
qualified.  We  act  as  the  beggar  acts  when  he  approaches 
the  good  man's  door.  And  we  act  as  the  beggar  acts 
when,  having  received  your  bounty,  he  returns  thanks, 
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and  promises  to  show  his  gratitude  by  his  future  good 
conduct.  We  thank  God,  we  devote  ourselves  to  his 
service,  but  not  till  we  have  secured  the  gift  we  seek,  the 
gift  of  free,  unmerited  grace,  and  not  the  wages  of  work 
done  or  duty  performed. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  use  the  term  good  works,  and 
insist  upon  their  necessity :  and  this  we  certainly  do ;  but 
we  use  the  term  in  the  scriptural,  not  the  scholastic  sense; 
we  regard  them  not  as  the  cause  or  the  purchase  of  grace, 
but  as  the  result  and  fruits  of  grace ;  thereby  excluding 
all  possibility  of  their  being  regarded  as  meritorious.  We 
carefully  guard  against  their  being  regarded  in  the  light 
of  works,  according  to  the  Romish  sense  of  the  word ; 
most  carefully  do  we  provide  against  their  being  consi 
dered  meritorious,  or  as  the  coin  by  which  we  purchase 
grace  or  salvation.  In  our  12th  Article  we  describe  good 
works  as  the  fruits  of  faith,  which,  instead  of  purchasing, 
follow  after  justification;  we  declare  expressly  that  they 
cannot  put  away  sin  or  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judg 
ment,  though  for  Christ's  sake  they  are  pleasing  and  ac 
ceptable  to  God.  And  in  the  13th  Article  \ve  affirm  that 
works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make 
men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or,  as  the  school  authors  say, 
deserve  grace  of  congruity ;  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are 
not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to 
be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  have  the  nature  of 
sin. 

So  that  by  good  works  we  and  the  Romanist,  though 
we  use  the  same  words,  and  may  have  recourse  to  the 
same  actions,  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  With  us  they 
are  the  result  of  a  blessing,  and  the  proof  that  a  blessing 
has  been  received ;  just  as  strength  of  body  and  vigour 
of  mind  are  the  results  of  a  restoration  to  health,  when 
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a  man  has  applied  to  his  physician  and  partaken  of  his 
medicines.  With  the  Romanists  they  are  means  by  which 
they  establish  a  fresh  claim  upon  the  justice  of  God. 

Let  the  fundamental  difference  in  our  respective  views 
of  justification  be  borne  in  mind,  and  we  shall  never  be 
inclined  to  Romanize,  or  to  sympathize  with  Rome.  But 
if  you  adopt  the  Romish  definition  of  justification,  your 
soul  must  be  in  Rome,  even  while  your  bodily  presence  is 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

But  does  it  follow  that  because  we  regard  our  ordi 
nances  not  as  works,  but  as  means  of  grace  on  God's  part, 
and  as  modes  of  acting  upon  ours,  that  we  are  to  despise 
all  regard  to  form,  and  that  we  are  to  treat  all  ceremonial 
worship  with  contempt? 

If  you  were  to  go  to  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  you 
would  not  expect  to  obtain  a  fortune,  or  even  to  succeed 
in  gaining  the  object  for  which  you  might  present  a  peti 
tion,  because  of  the  bows  and  the  genuflexions  to  which 
you  might  be  called  upon  to  submit.  But  still  to  these 
ceremonies  you  would  pay  attention :  you  would  make 
careful  inquiry  how  you  ought  to  act  before  entering  into 
the  presence  chamber :  you  would  regard  such  attention 
to  etiquette,  though  in  itself  a  trifle,  still  as  a  proper 
mark  of  respect ;  you  would  not  introduce  any  new  cere 
mony  of  which  you  might  have  heard  when  reading  of 
the  court  of  Persia,  for  this,  too,  would  be  disrespectful ; 
you  would  do,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow,  what 
was  prescribed  as  the  proper  and  authorized  ceremonial  on 
the  occasion. 

Now  it  is  not  much  to  require,  when  we  require  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  act  on  the  same  prin 
ciple  when  they  are  doing  their  homage  in  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  kings,  and  neither  to  add  to,  or  to  take  from, 
the  ceremonial  appointed. 

In  order  to  sustain  your  spiritual  life,  you  must  resort 
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to  ordinances ;  if  you  resort  to  ordinances  in  common 
with  others,  there  must  be  some  prescribed  form  of  pro 
ceeding,  to  prevent  confusion  and  discord.  What  we  ask 
of  all  persons,  whether  of  Puritan  or  of  Romanizing  ten 
dencies,  is,  to  observe  the  form  prescribed. 

When  the  multitude  was  assembled  before  the  store 
house  in  Egypt,  there  must  have  been  some  regulations 
made  with  respect  to  the  order  of  proceeding ;  at  all 
events,  we  know  that  the  principle  was  admitted  and  acted 
upon  in  the  court  of  Joseph ;  for  when  Joseph's  brethren 
appeared  in  his  presence,  they  came  and  bowed  them 
selves  before  him.  They  had  regard  to  the  ceremonies 
established  in  the  country  in  which  they  sojourned  ;  and 
when  the  feast  commenced,  how  decently  and  in  order 
were  all  things  done !  At  the  command  of  Joseph  the 
servants  set  on  bread.  Their  proceeding  was  still  decent 
and  in  order:  they  set  on  for  Joseph  by  himself;  and  his 
brethren  sat  before  him,  not  in  confusion,  but  the  first 
born  according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  accord 
ing  to  his  youth.  And  afterwards  Joseph  gave  them 
changes  of  raiment,  such  as  would  enable  them  to  appear 
hereafter  in  his  presence,  according  to  their  acknowledged 
position  in  society — the  brethren  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy. 

And  so,  while  we  stand  apart  from  Rome,  because  her 
system  leads  men  from  Christ,  the  only  Rock  of  our  salva 
tion  ;  and  because,  through  her  dogma  of  Justification  by 
Inherent  Righteousness,  she  induces  poor  sinners  to  rely 
on  the  arm  of  flesh ;  let  us  exhibit  to  them  an  example 
of  right  conduct,  by  taking  care  that  in  whatever  relates 
to  our  God,  to  his  house  and  his  worship,  all  things  shall 
be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
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"  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said,  Behold,  I  thought,  He 
will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the 
leper.  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ? 
So  he  turned,  and  went  away  in  a  rage." 

THE  history  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  of  the  cure 
effected  upon  him  by  Elisba  the  prophet,  which  has  been 
read  as  the  first  Lesson  appointed  for  this  morning's 
service,  is  full  of  instruction,  and  affords  ample  food  for 
thought.  In  directing  our  attention  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  may  we  have  the  guidance  and  receive  the 
comfort  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  "  without  whom  nothing  is 
strong,  nothing  is  holy." 

"  Now  Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the  King  of 
Syria,  was  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and  honourable, 
because  by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance  unto 
Syria."  He  it  was,  according  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who 
aimed  at  Ahab  and  smote  him  through  the  joints  of  the 
harness ;  he  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  valour.  In  short, 
in  his  worldly  advancement,  prosperity,  wealth,  valour, 

1  Preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Sheffield,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1851. 
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and  station  in  society,  Naaman  presented  himself  to  the 
admiration  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  envy  of  the  malig 
nant.  And  yet,  though  wealth  and  fame  and  high  station 
in  the  world  be  advantages,  they  are  advantages  not 
always  attended  by  happiness,  and  are  very  often  clogged 
by  misery. 

In  every  lot  there  is  a  crook ;  a  "  BUT  "  to  be  pro 
nounced,  and  an  exception  to  be  made,  in  every  descrip 
tion  of  worldly  prosperity  or  renown.  A  man  is  eminent 
in  public  life,  bid  he  is  unhappy  in  his  family ;  he  is  happy 
in  his  family,  but  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  business ;  he 
is  rich,  but  he  is  a  miser ;  generous,  but  irritable  in  temper ; 
easy  in  temper,  but  careless  and  profligate ;  he  has  great 
possessions,  but  he  is  childless;  many  children,  but  insuf 
ficient  means  to  educate  them.  Naaman  was  a  great  man 
and  honourable,  a  mighty  man  in  valour,  but  "  he  was  a 
leper." 

And  is  not  human  nature  itself  to  be  described  in  terms 
such  as  these  ?  How  wonderful  is  man !  how  nobly  en 
dowed  with  intellect,  and  reason,  and  memory,  and  imagi 
nation,  and  conscience  !  He  is  lord  of  this  lower  creation, 
but  he  is  a  leper.  There  is  the  leprosy  of  sin  ever  cleav 
ing  to  him  :  he  is  conceived  in  sin,  and  born  in  sin,  and 
lives  in  sin,  and,  unless  he  be  regenerate,  renewed,  and 
sanctified,  he  dies  in  sin — that  is,  having  come  into  this 
world  a  sinner,  he  goes  out  of  this  world  into  the  next  a 
worse  sinner,  and  there  going  on  for  ever  sinning,  he  is 
everlastingly  miserable  and  for  ever  accursed. 

This  is  man,  and  such  he  has  ever  been  since  the  Fall ; 
a  wonderful  creature,  highly  endowed ;  wonderful  in  his 
own  sight ;  wonderful  in  the  sight  of  angels,  having  been 
created  in  the  image  of  God, — but  he  is  a  leper. 

But  herein  is  a  difference  between  the  natural  man 
and  Naaman.  Naaman  knew  himself  to  be  a  leper;  he 
loathed  his  leprosy,  and  desired  to  be  freed  from  it. 
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Alas !  how  difficult  it  is  to  persuade  the  natural  man  first 
to  see  and  then  bewail  his  leprosy ;  to  understand  how 
that  a  creature  can  only  be  created  to  obey  the  Creator; 
and  when  a  creature's  nature  is  so  corrupted  as  to  render 
him  unable  and  unwilling  so  to  obey,  the  creature  is  con 
demned,  and  in  his  unwillingness  and  inability  to  obey 
bears  the  death-mark  upon  him.  Men  too  often  think 
that  it  is  well  with  them,  though  they  are  even  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  death ; — and  the  first  thing  that  I  would 
say  to  any  self-complacent  moral  man  is  this :  Until  thou 
art  convicted,  in  thy  conscience,  of  sin,  there  is  no  hope 
for  thee;  but  when  thou  art  conscience-stricken,  then 
thou  wilt  listen  to  the  preaching  of  a  very  child,  who 
points  out  to  thee  the  way  wherein,  and  whereby,  the 
removal  of  the  evil  and  of  its  dreadful  consequences  may 
be  secured. 

There  was  a  little  maid,  a  captive  out  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  who  waited  upon  Naamans  wife,  and  this  little 
maid  was  the  first  cause — referring  to  the  instrumental 
causes — of  Naaman's  restoration  to  health. 

Who  is  too  insignificant  or  obscure  to  be  of  service  to 
another  ?  And  what  mighty  events,  through  means  appa 
rently  insufficient,  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  providence 
of  God  ! 

The  Syrians  had  gone  out  by  companies,  and  the  ma 
rauders  took  captive  the  little  maid.  How  mysterious 
did  the  providence  seem  which  robbed  the  poor  parents  of 
their  child  !  but  the  Master  had  need  of  her.  The  Lord 
had  compassion  upon  Naaman,  and,  decreeing  his  restora 
tion  to  health,  the  Lord  determined  that  this  little  maid 
should  be  the  instrument.  And  we  may  imagine  that  her 
parents,  who  lost  her  for  a  season,  are  now  with  the  little 
maid  herself  rejoicing  in  Paradise  at  the  thought  that  she 
was  honoured  by  her  God  in  being  made  an  instrument  in 
the  conversion  of  Naaman.  Much  of  our  happiness  here- 
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after  will  doubtless  consist  in  our  being  able  to  contem 
plate  the  good  we  have  been  instrumental  in  conferring 
upon  others,  whether  consciously  or  not,  during  the  time 
of  our  sojourning  as  pilgrims  upon  earth.  Have  you 
employed  your  money  in  building  schools,  and  erecting 
churches,  and  supporting  charities  ?  Have  you  employed 
your  thoughts  in  devising  plans  for  ensuring  the  happiness 
of  those  around  you,  and  for  effecting  those  social  reforms 
which  shall  secure  for  the  industrious  a  greater  portion  of 
comfort  than  that  which  they  now  possess  ?  Have  you 
employed  your  time  in  visiting  the  sick  and  in  instructing 
the  ignorant  ?  In  doing  these  things  you  have  been  un 
consciously  laying  up  treasures  to  be  enjoyed  by  you  in 
heaven,  if  you  shall  be  found  in  the  last  day  among  the 
faithful,  who,  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  sanc 
tified  by  his  Spirit,  shall  be  admitted  to  those  joys  which, 
purchased  by  his  blood  for  all,  are  only  realized  by  the 
penitent  believer. 

But  this  happiness  is  not  confined  merely  to  those  who 
have  wealth  to  bestow,  and  minds  to  philosophize,  and 
time  to  expend  directly  for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  a 
blessedness  shared  by  all  who  are  able  to  convert  a  sinner 
or  lead  him  to  the  Tountain  of  salvation ;  and  this  can  be 
done,  and  often  is  done — done  unconsciously — by  the 
pious  and  humble  Christian  under  the  lowliest  circum 
stances,  and  in  the  most  obscure  condition.  The  servant, 
by  the  eloquent  silence  of  a  good  example,  may  convert  a 
master ;  and  many  a  parent  has  been  brought  to  Christ 
by  the  sweet  and  gentle  piety  of  a  child  trained  in  a 
Sunday  school  and  catechized  in  church. 

"  A  word  in  season,  how  good  is  it !  "  In  season  ! — for 
damage  is  often  done  by  those  who,  having  no  authority 
to  dictate  to  another,  presume  to  dogmatize  and  advise  on 
occasions  upon  which  their  advice  is  not  sought,  or  who, 
when  giving  advice,  seem  to  seek  not  the  benefit  of  their 
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neighbour,  but  the  indulgence  of  their  spiritual  pride,  or 
some  other  of  their  selfish  passions. 

The  little  maid  who  waited  upon  Naaman's  wife  did 
not  dictate  to  her  superior,  but  she  said  unto  her  mistress 
— "  Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  Prophet  that  is  in 
Samaria,  for  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy."  Naa- 
man  gave  heed  to  the  saying  when  it  was  reported  to  him, 
and  to  Elisha  he  made  application. 

Before  the  Scriptures  were  completed,  and  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  the  Lord  instructed  his  people  by 
raising  up  prophets  among  them.  The  prophet  was  to 
them  what  the  Scriptures  are  to  us. 

There  are  two  things  we  earnestly  desire ;  the  first  is  to 
convince  men  that  they  are  sinners,  perishing  sinners, — 
lepers,  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  whole  head 
is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  in  whom  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness1 — 
so  that  they  may  be  induced  to  exclaim,  "  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ? "  and  then  we  would  bid  them  search 
the  Scriptures — search  them  with  prayer,  seeking  the 
guidance  of  the  Church,  not  by  the  Church  to  supersede 
the  Scriptures,  but  to  be  enabled  rightly  to  interpret 
them. 

Persons  older  than  ourselves,  or  our  superiors  in  station, 
will  not  patiently  submit  to  our  dogmatism ;  but  they  may 
hear  us  when  we  ask  them  to  search  the  Scriptures;  or  to 
the  prayerful  searching  of  the  Scriptures  they  may  be  led, 
by  perceiving  our  own  deep  and  profitable  interest  in  the 
study,  and  the  consolations  which  we  derive  from  the  sys 
tematic  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Not  by  an  untimely  admonition,  but  by  a  wish  affec 
tionately  expressed  for  his  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  little 
captive  maid  of  Israel,  the  mighty  Naaman  wras  induced 
to  seek  counsel  and  relief  from  the  man  of  God. 

1  Isaiah  i.  5,  6. 
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It  was  as  the  man  of  God  that  Elisha  met  him.  Fear 
ful  lest  the  work  to  be  clone  might  be  taken  as  a  work  of 
his  own,  effected  by  any  power  inherent  in  himself,  Elisha 
did  not  admit  the  Syrian  general  into  his  presence,  but  as 
the  Book  of  God  conveys  to  us  the  word  of  God,  so  the 
word  of  God  was  conveyed  to  Naaman  by  a  messenger 
who  said  unto  him,  "  Go  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and 
thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 
clean." 

But  Naaman,  we  are  told,  was  wroth  and  went  away, 
and  said,  "  Behold  I  thought  he  will  surely  come  out  to  me 
and  stand  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper. 
Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  May  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean?  So  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage." 
Truly  this  Naaman  was  a  type  of  the  natural  and  uncon 
verted  man.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is  precisely  that 
which  is  still  adopted  by  those  who  think  scorn  of  the 
revealed  and  scriptural  plan  of  salvation.  Are  you  con 
victed  of  sin  ?  convicted  by  your  own  conscience  ?  Do 
you  see  how  sadly  and  how  truly  you  are  a  spiritual  leper? 
Are  you  persuaded  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
of  the  everlasting  deadliness  of  the  malady  with  which 
you  are  afflicted  ?  Then  you  will  loathe  yourself  as  a 
sinner ;  you  will  abhor  sin ;  you  will  be  a  penitent,  and 
gladly  will  you  hear  the  Christian  preacher,  whether  that 
preacher  be  an  ordained  minister  speaking  from  the  pulpit, 
or  a  little  maid — the  child  you  are  instructing  in  things 
secular — speaking  to  you  in  your  home,  as  they  seek  to 
send  you  to  that  which  is  our  Elisha,  that  through  which 
the  message  of  God  cometh  unto  us,  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth. 

And  what  saith  the  word  of  God  to  the  penitent  sinner? 
"Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved" — "  only  believe"— 
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salvation  has  been  effected  for  you ;  Jesus  has  atoned  for 
sin ;  Jesus  has  died  for  all ;  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith, 
accept  the  salvation  offered,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ; 
wash  in  that  stream  of  salvation  and  thou  shalt  be  clean, 
though  guilty  thou  shalt  be  pardoned :  have  faith,  and, 
though  unrighteous,  thou  shalt  be  justified  :  have  faith, 
and,  though  polluted,  thou  shalt  be  sanctified :  have  faith, 
and,  though  weak,  thou  shalt  be  strengthened  :  have  faith, 
and,  though  worthless,  thou  shalt  be  glorified. 

"  What,"  saith  the  modern  Naaman,  "  is  this  all  ?  Is 
faith  all  that  is  required  of  me  ?  Will  you  not  impose 
some  hard  service  upon  me?  Will  you  not  prescribe 
some  conditions — will  you  not  command  some  penance  to 
be  undergone,  some  satisfaction  to  be  made  by  way  of 
atonement  to  expiate  the  past,  or  some  good  works  to  be 
done  by  which  and  by  my  tears  I  may  blot  out  my  deeds 
of  evil  ?  I  am  ready  to  lacerate  my  body,  to  submit  my 
back  to  flagellation,  to  renounce  all  that  the  world  has 
of  comfort,  even  to  give  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
of  my  soul — but  as  for  salvation  to  such  a  sinner  as  I  am, 
merely  from  the  fact  of  my  believing  Jesus  to  be  my 
Saviour — I  cannot  accept  salvation  itself  upon  terms  such 
as  these."  So  saith  the  natural  man,  and  he  is  wroth  and 
goeth  away ;  he  spurns  the  waters  of  Israel  to  plunge 
into  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  muddy  rivers  of  an  unbe 
lieving  philosophy — or  of  Rome.  Oh,  that  there  may 
be  friends  and  servants  near  to  the  conscience-stricken 
unbeliever  to  warn  him  in  time,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
accept  the  Gospel ;  to  say  to  him,  you  cannot  atone  for 
the  past ;  you  cannot,  a  creature  of  limited  powers,  satisfy 
the  claims  of  infinite  justice;  you  can  merit  nothing  but 
condemnation ;  you  may  as  well  think  of  flying  to  the 
clouds  as  of  scaling  heaven  by  any  works  of  your  own ; 
accept  God's  mercies  in  Christ ;  that  is,  have  faith.  There 
is  no  sin  for  which  the  blood  of  Jesus  cannot  atone; 
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no  heart  so  debased  that  He  cannot  renew  by  his  Spirit ; 
no  sinner  that  He  cannot  save  as  from  the  penalty,  so  also 
from  the  dominion  of  sin. 

But  pause  here, — to  consider  who  he  was  to  whom  the 
message  of  the  Prophet  came :  it  was  to  a  leprous  man ; 
but  to  a  leprous  man  who  perceived  and  bewailed  his 
misery — to  a  leprous  man  who  spared  himself  no  trouble 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  disease,  and  who  was  purposed  to 
submit  to  whatever  was  enjoined.  And  to  whom  is  that 
message  which,  as  a  minister  of  God  and  ambassador  of 
Christ,  I  have  just  delivered  from  the  Scriptures — to  whom 
is  it  addressed?  It  is  addressed  to  those,  and  only  those, 
who  are  penitent. 

Repentance  will  not  save  you.  Not  all  the  tears  of  the 
most  heart-corroding  penitence  can  restore  the  debilitated 
sensualist  to  the  health  which  his  lamented  excesses  have 
destroyed,  or  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  spendthrift  or  the 
gambler.  But  still,  though  repentance  cannot  restore 
us,  though  Christ  alone  can  restore  us,  still  Christ  will 
restore  the  penitent,  and  him  only.  Repent  and  believe: 
this  is  his  injunction ;  not  repentance  without  faith,  or 
faith  without  repentance ;  but  repentance  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,  and  faith,  the  hand  by  which  to  receive  what  He 
gratuitously  gives. 

Christian,  dost  thou  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  now  advanced  ?  Yes,  or  thou  art  Christian  only  in 
name. 

But  if  it  be  so,  how  comes  it  that  we  hear  so  often  from 
Christian  lips  the  infidel  argument  to  which  Naaman,  until 
better  advised,  gave  utterance  ? 

For  certain  graces  certain  ordinances  have  been  ap 
pointed  in  the  Christian  Church.  Is  the  ordinance  any 
thing?  The  ordinance  is  nothing,  but  obedience  to  the 
ordinance  may  be  much.  Were  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
in  themselves  more  efficacious  than  those  of  Abana  and 
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Pharpar?  The  Prophet  guarded  against  the  supposition 
by  directing  Naaman  to  wash  in  the  Jordan  seven  times. 
Not  in  the  waters,  but  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  command 
did  the  efficacy  consist — the  seven  times  were  as  necessary 
as  the  waters.  And  means  were  appointed,  so  clearly 
insufficient  in  themselves  to  accomplish  the  end  designed, 
in  order  that,  while  obedience  was  required,  it  might  be 
seen  that  the  good  was  effected  solely  and  exclusively  by 
the  interposing  mercy  of  God. 

Take  the  case  of  Prayer. — You  desire  some  interference 
in  your  favour  of  the  particular  providence  of  God.  You 
ask  it  in  prayer.  But  the  infidel  heart  objects  with  the 
objection  of  Naaman,  that  prayer  is  useless,  for  God  is 
Omniscient  and  All-merciful,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to 
tell  Him  what  we  want,  and  presumptuous  to  dictate  to 
Him  what  He  should  do.  Let  the  argument  stand — and 
the  objector  is  in  the  position  of  Naaman  when  refusing 
to  wash  in  the  Jordan.  If  you  act  on  your  own  judgment 
— not  according  to  God's  command — all  we  have  to  say 
is,  that  the  blessing  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  attach 
to  obedience  will  not  be  yours.  God  has  promised  to 
praying  men  what  prayerless  men  will  never  receive. 

And  is  not  precisely  the  same  rule  to  be  applied  to  the 
Sacraments  ?  What  is  the  argument  used  by  those  who 
are  disbelievers  in  the  grace  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  attach  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ?  Is  it  not  pre 
cisely  the  argument  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  ?  There  can 
be  no  more  efficacy  in  the  waters  of  Israel,  he  said,  than 
there  is  in  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus.  No — 
but  until  Naaman  obeyed  the  Divine  command,  Naaman 
remained  a  leper.  What  good  can  come  of  the  affusion 
of  a  little  water  ?  asks  the  modern  Naaman :  and  we  an 
swer,  None.  But  if  God  has  appointed  a  certain  rite,  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  by  which  to  admit  men  into  the 
privileges  of  that  covenant  which  has  existed  from  eternity 
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between  the  sacred  Three — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost — then  it  is  not  wisdom,  but  folly  and  sin,  to 
speak  scornfully  of  the  ordinance  which  has  been  divinely 
appointed.  It  is  in  the  Divine  appointment,  not  in  the 
matter  of  the  Sacrament,  that  the  efficacy  consists. 

With  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper : — There  is  many  a 
Naaman  who  thinks  scorn  of  the  Christian  who,  through 
the  manducation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  seeks  the 
promised  grace  of  that  Sacrament,  namely,  spiritual  food 
and  sustenance  through  union  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
and  through  Him,  who  is  perfect  God  as  well  as  perfect 
Man,  with  God  himself.  The  elements  are  bread  and 
wine,  and  nothing  more — the  bread  is  always  bread  and 
nothing  more,  the  wine  is  always  wine  and  nothing  more, 
just  as  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  remained  unchanged, 
while  Naaman,  by  washing  in  them  seven  times,  sought  to 
be  cleansed  of  his  leprosy ;  but  still  the  penitent  believer 
seeks  through  them  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of 
his  soul,  because  it  is  expressly  declared  in  Scripture  that 
to  the  faithful  the  Bread  which  then  we  break  is  the 
communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  Cup  which  we 
bless  the  communion  of  his  Blood.  It  is  in  the  Divine  in 
stitution,  not  in  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  that  the  efficacy 
of  Ordinances  and  Sacraments  is  found  to  consist ;  and 
they  are  efficacious  only  to  those  who,  convinced  of  sin, 
repent  and  believe. 

We  must,  before  we  conclude,  advert  to  another  cir 
cumstance  in  the  history  of  Naaman.  The  converted 
Naaman  said,  "  Behold,  now  I  know  there  is  no  God  in 
all  the  earth  but  in  Israel,"  and  he  expressed  his  deter 
mination  to  worship  Jehovah  and  Him  only.  And  then 
Naaman  added,  "  Shall  there  not  be  given  to  thy  servant 
two  mules'  burden  of  earth  ?  for  thy  servant  will  hence 
forth  offer  neither  burnt-offering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other 
Gods  but  unto  the  Lord.  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon 
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thy  servant,  that  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of 
Rimmon  to  worship  there — and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand, 
and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  par 
don  thy  servant  in  this  thing.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him 
— Go  in  peace." 

The  words  "  go  in  peace,"  evidently  imply  that  Elisha 
consented  to  Naaman's  request.  And  then,  by  some  it  is 
hastily  assumed  that  he  assented  beforehand  to  the  com 
mission  of  a  sin ;  though  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
what  Naaman  designed  to  do  was  any  sin  at  all.  To  have 
entered  a  Heathen  temple  would  have  been  a  sinful  act 
in  an  Israelite.  But  why  ?  Because  it  was  forbidden  by 
that  law  to  the  observance  of  which  an  Israelite  was 
pledged  and  bound.  If,  then,  an  Israelite  had  uttered  the 
language  of  Naaman,  he  would  have  been  justly  reproved 
by  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord.  But  Naaman  was  under  no 
more  obligation  to  obey  the  Mosaic  law  than  we  are  our 
selves.  What  was  law  to  an  Israelite  was  no  law  to  him 
— and  when  there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no  sin,  "  for  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law."  l 

Naaman  did  not  then  propose  to  commit  a  sin,  and  in 
consenting  to  Naaman's  proposition,  Elisha  did  not  give 
his  consent  to  a  sinful  act. 

When  Naaman  had  been  brought  to  see  that  Jehovah 
was  the  universal  and  the  only  God,  then  he  was  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  worship  none  other  but  the  Lord. 
This  his  bounden  duty  he  was  prepared  to  perform.  And, 
by  erecting  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  he  was  prepared  to  de 
clare  to  all  the  world  that  to  no  other  God  would  he  pay 
homage;  for  all  the  nations  knew  that  the  Lord  is  a 
jealous  God,  and  that  He  requires  of  his  worshippers  an 
exclusive  worship.  He  was  prepared  to  take  his  share  in 
all  the  odium  and  unpopularity  which  the  Israelites 

1  1  Ep.  St.  John  iii.  4. 
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incurred  for  their  being  obliged  to  worship  the  Lord  and 
Him  only. 

But  there  was  no  law  which  prevented  him,  though  no 
worshipper  of  Rimmon  himself,  from  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  the  King  of  Syria's  court,  or,  when 
the  King  of  Syria  went  to  the  house  of  Rimmon,  from 
taking  his  share  in  the  formalities  which  were  attendant 
upon  a  royal  visit.  This  was  a  thing  indifferent — a  thing 
which  would  shock  the  feelings  of  an  Israelite,  but  which 
was  in  reality  a  thing  indifferent ;  upon  which,  therefore, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  discretion. 

He  said,  therefore,  in  effect,  to  Elisha : — I  mean  hence 
forth  to  worship  none  other  than  Jehovah.  I  shall  indeed 
be  obliged  to  go  occasionally  to  the  house  of  Rimmon, 
not  to  worship  there,  but  in  my  capacity  as  one  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  King  of  Syria.  I  know  that  this  is 
against  your  law :  but  your  law  is  not  binding  upon  me, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  refrain  from  placing 
myself  under  its  yoke.  Elisha's  answer  was  to  this  effect : — 
Act  on  your  own  judgment,  and  use  your  own  discretion. 
If  Elisha  had  said,  No — you  must  not  act  thus,  he  would 
have  exceeded  his  commission  ;  for  this  would  virtually 
have  commanded  the  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  King  of 
Syria  to  resign  his  office,  and  retire  from  a  station  which 
required  his  occasional  attendance  upon  his  Sovereign,  in 
the  house  of  Rimmon — whereas  it  was  in  that  station 
that  Naaman  could  best  show  forth  the  glory  of  that  God 
whose  servant  he  had  become. 

From  the  conduct  of  Elisha  we  may  learn  a  salutary 
lesson ;  so  as  not  to  be  narrow-minded  or  intolerant  in  our 
exactions  upon  those  whose  hearts  are  given  to  the  Lord, 
and  who,  in  serving  Him,  do  not  in  all  points  accord  with 
our  own  prejudices  or  modes  of  proceeding.  There  are 
certain  laws,  moral  and  positive,  asserted  by  or  deducible 
from  the  Word  of  God:  these  we  must  all  without  ex- 
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ception  obey.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  principles  of 
conduct  laid  down  in  Scripture  ;  and  from  these  we  must 
none  of  us  depart.  But  there  are  also  many  things  which 
are  in  themselves  indifferent,  with  respect  to  which  each 
man  must  use  his  own  discretion,  and  in  regard  to  which, 
so  far  as  others  are  concerned,  it  does  not  become  us  to 
dogmatize.  There  are  things  which,  under  some  circum 
stances,  are  allowable,  and  under  others  not — which  may 
be  lawful,  but  not  expedient ;  lawful  to  a  beginner,  not 
expedient  to  an  advanced  Christian.  Such  are  the  things 
which  relate  to  our  worldly  pursuits ;  how  far  it  becomes 
us  to  mix  in  general  society  or  not  ?  Such  are  the  things 
which  relate  to  public  amusements :  whether  we  are  to 
sanction  them  with  our  presence  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  far? 
— the  most  arbitrary  enactments  being  made,  and  the 
most  uncharitable  judgments  being  formed  by  various 
sects  and  parties  upon  these  points. 

A  man,  when  his  heart  has  been  turned  to  the  Lord,  is 
perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  be  bound  by  any  arbitrary 
regulations  on  these  or  similar  points  which  have  been 
made  by  any  sect  or  party  whatever.  He  may  use  his  own 
discretion,  as  Naaman  did ;  and  they  who  refuse  to  say 
unto  him,  "  Go  in  peace,"  are  certainly  not  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

To  suppose  that  all  persons  must  act  in  the  same  way, 
assume  the  same  demeanour,  affect  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
use  the  same  shibboleth ;  this  is  a  very  common,  but  a 
very  unscriptural  mode  of  thought,  and  betrays  not  only 
narrowness  of  mind,  but  want  of  chanty  in  the  heart. 

We  are,  however,  sure  of  this — that  while  a  true 
Christian  may  refuse  to  permit  you  to  abridge  his  liberty 
by  conventional  prejudices  or  arbitrary  enactments,  he  will 
render  strict  obedience  to  every  known  command  of  God ; 
and  even  upon  the  smallest  matter  he  will  bring  his  prin 
ciples  of  love  and  reverence  to  bear. 
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Still  we  Lave  before  us  the  example  of  Naaman. — He 
determined  to  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah.  Having  so  de 
termined,  he  determined  also  to  build  it  in  befitting  style. 
He  spared  not  the  trouble  or  the  cost  of  carrying  his 
materials  from  afar.  Neither  did  he  care  for  the  mockery 
of  those  who,  in  his  former  spirit,  might  have  asked, — 
"  Is  not  the  dust  of  Damascus  more  precious  than  all  the 
earth  of  Israel ? " 

And  we,  my  brethren,  if,  convinced  of  sin,  we  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  are  led  to  Jesus ;  if,  believing  in  Jesus, 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  pardoned  sinners ;  if,  washed  in 
the  waters,  we  are  strengthened  by  the  manna  of  the 
Sanctuary,  we  shall,  in  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts,  desire 
to  see  everything  pertaining  to  the  administrations  of  the 
Sanctuary  "  done  decently  and  in  order,"  regarding  that 
as  decent  which  is  done  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church. 


SERMON    IX. 

EDUCATION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  REGENERATION1. 

2  KINGS  iv.  20. 

"  Is  it  well  with  tliee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with 

the  child?" 

IN  the  city  of  Shuncm,  in  the  clays  of  Elisba  the  prophet, 
dwelt  a  woman  rich  in  the  treasures  of  this  world,  but 
richer  still  in  the  imperishable  treasures  of  a  holy  life. 
Of  her  pious  beneficence,  the  prophet  Elisha  had  par 
taken  ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  she  had 
built  for  him  a  little  chamber  in  their  house,  to  be  for  his 
accommodation  whenever  he  chanced  to  travel  that  way. 
That  little  chamber,  we  are  told,  was  simply  furnished — 
a  chair,  a  table,  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick ;  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  nothing  more. 

The  necessaries  of  life  were  all  that  the  great  woman 
of  Shunem  offered  to  Elisha,  and  they  were  all  that  the 
Prophet  would  accept.  What  she  offered  he  accepted 
with  gratitude,  and  he  desired  to  bestowr  upon  her  a  re 
compense,  which  she  declined.  But  being  reminded  by 
Gehazi  that  she  had  no  child — a  circumstance  which,  to  a 
Hebrew  wife,  was  a  great  calamity — the  Prophet  promised 
her  a  child  in  answer  to  her  prayers ;  and  in  clue  season 
she  embraced  a  son.  But  the  child  seemed  as  if  given 
only  to  be  taken  away ;  for  when  the  child  was  grown  it 
died.  And  the  woman  of  Shunem  went  up  to  the  Pro- 

1  Preached  at  St.  Peter's,  Derby,  on  the  IGth  of  January,  1848. 
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phet's  chamber,  and  laid  her  lifeless  child  on  the  bed  of 
the  man  of  God.  And  then,  in  great  haste  and  much 
affliction,  she  went  to  Mount  Carmel,  where  Elisha  dwelt. 
And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  man  of  God  saw  her  afar 
off,  that  he  said  to  Gehazi  his  servant,  "  Behold,  yonder  is 
that  Shunammite.  Run  now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her, 
and  say  unto  her,  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  is  it  well  with 
thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  " 

Then  the  woman  of  Shunem  laid  her  complaint  before 
the  Prophet.  She  almost  upbraided  him  ;  for  the  pang  of 
losing  her  son  was  greater  than  the  affliction  she  suffered 
when  she  supposed  that  she  was  never  to  be  a  mother  in 
Israel.  The  Prophet  returned  with  her  to  her  home ;  and 
when  there,  he  went  up  to  his  little  chamber  where  the 
dead  child  lay,  and  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm,  and  he  soon  gave 
symptoms  of  returning  life ;  and  the  man  of  God  had  the 
satisfaction  and  delight  of  restoring  the  lost  one  to  his 
mother. 

Among  Christian  people  there  ought  ever  to  exist  the 
same  kind  feeling  and  interchange  of  good  offices  which 
we  see  to  have  existed  between  the  Shunammite  and 
Elisha !  Alas  !  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  !  Alas  ! 
that  the  most  bitter  foe  whom  a  Christian  has  to  en 
counter  is  often  to  be  found  in  a  Christian  brother!  Alas! 
that  in  our  own  Church  every  man  should  be  as  it  were 
against  his  neighbour,  or,  if  a  league  and  alliance  be  formed, 
alas,  that  it  should  be  formed  on  the  principle,  not  of  love, 
but  of  a  common  hatred  ;  the  question  too  often  being — 
not,  do  we  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity?  but — 
are  we  one  in  our  hatred  to  certain  persons  and  parties? 
Alas !  that  anger  should  so  often  predominate  over  love, 
arid  that  a  haughty  temper,  intolerant  of  contradiction, 
should  be  often  mistaken  for  Christian  zeal,  and  mere 
human  self-will  and  obstinacy,  for  evangelical  firmness. 
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May  the  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  love  itself,  restore  the 
spirit  of  love  to  his  Church, — of  that  love  of  which  the 
Church  in  her  theory  exhibits  so  bright  an  example. 

For  all  the  various  circumstances  of  life  the  Church 
provides  us  with  those  ordinances  through  which  the 
faithful  heart  may  obtain  the  grace  of  which,  under  its 
continually  varying  circumstances,  it  may  stand  in  need. 

When  two  parties  desire  to  be  united  in  that  honour 
able  estate  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man's  inno- 
cency,  signifying  unto  us  the  mystical  union  that  is  be 
twixt  Christ  and  his  Church,  which  holy  estate  Christ 
adorned  and  beautified  with  his  presence  and  first  miracle 
which  He  wrought  in  Cana  of  Galilee ;  they  seek  in  their 
nuptials  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church,  in 
giving  her  benediction,  prays,  like  Elisha  for  the  woman 
of  Shunem,  that  the  parties  so  united  may  live  together  in 
godly  love  unto  their  lives'  end,  and  see  their  children 
christianly  and  virtuously  brought  up,  to  the  praise  and 
honour  of  God. 

And  when  a  child  is  born,  the  question  is  put  to  us 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  Is  it  well  with  the  child? 
And  when  the  question  is  asked,  what  is  the  answer  that 
faith  returns?  Nature  and  faith  are  here,  as  often,  at 
apparent  variance ;  they  seem  to  be  at  variance  until, 
following  the  Lord,  and  giving  ourselves  up  to  his  teach 
ing,  we  discover  that  the  variance  was  only  in  appearance. 

What  sight  more  lovely  can  the  eye  rest  upon,  than 
that  of  a  little  child,  guiltless,  as  it  is,  of  actual  sin?  But 
faith  looks  on  it  with  a  sterner  face,  and  sees  in  that  little 
child  a  creature  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin1. 
Faith  asks,  how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman2? 
Faith  assents  to  what  Scripture  asserts — all  are  concluded 
under  sin.  Faith  beholds  in  every  child  of  Adam  a  traitor's 
offspring  inheriting  a  traitor's  curse — a  creature  innocent, 
i  Psalm  li.  5.  2  Job  xxv  4. 
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it  maybe, from  actual  sin,  but  still  a  creature  in  whom  all 
the  seeds  and  rudiments  of  sin  are  found  to  exist.  As 
the  steel  when  it  is  stricken  by  the  flint  will  assuredly 
emit  a  spark,  as  gunpowder  will  as  surely  explode  at  the 
approach  of  fire,  even  so  the  new-born  infant,  when  his 
passions  develope  themselves  and  his  will  becomes  free, 
will  choose  what  is  evil  in  preference  to  what  is  good. 
As  the  bud  presents  every  rudiment  of  the  yet  unfolded 
flower,  so  in  the  infant  are  discernible  the  germs  of  all 
the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature.  Faith  looks  upon 
human  nature  as  corrupt,  not  only  in  its  stream,  but  also 
in  its  fountain-head ;  polluted,  not  only  in  its  branches, 
but  in  its  root  and  stem.  Why,  indeed,  may  the  infant 
you  this  day  press  to  your  breast  be  to-morrow  a  life 
less  corpse?  Why  are  infants  racked  with  pain?  Why 
do  infants  die?  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin, — the 
consequence  of  our  being  creatures  incapable  as  well  as 
unwilling  to  obey  the  Creator ;  to  yield  to  Him  perfect  un 
swerving  obedience.  Such  a  creature  is  your  infant ;  with 
a  soul  ignorant  of  God,  with  a  heart  alienated  from  God, 
a  creature  to  whom,  therefore,  sin  is  imputed  before  it  is 
actually  committed. 

Let  Christian  parents  remember  that  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith  :  the  doc 
trine  that  we  each,  one  by  one,  come  unto  the  world  an 
accursed  creature,  a  child  of  wrath ; — by  one  man  sin  en 
tered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned ;  by  one 
man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners ;  all  men 
are  by  nature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

What  answer  can  he  who  really  believes  in  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  who  regards  it  as  a  fact  that  we  come  unto 
the  world,  one  by  one,  under  the  curse  of  God,  what 
answer  can  he  give  to  the  question,  Is  it  well  with  thy 
child? 
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But,  blessed  be  God,  while  we  are  taught  that  in  Adam 
all  die,  we  are  also  taught  that  in  Christ  all  are  made 
alive:  while  we  are  taught,  that  by  one  man's  disobe 
dience  many  were  made  sinners,  we  are  also  taught  that 
by  the  obedience  of  one  many  are  made  righteous  ;  while 
there  is  a  sinful  Adam,  from  whom  all  by  nature  descend, 
there  is  a  second  Adam,  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
He  who  from  all  eternity  dwelt  in  glory,  One  with  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  the  second  Person  of  the  everlasting 
Trinity,  came  down  from  the  Majesty  on  High,  and, 
without  ceasing  to  be  God,  became  man  also,  the  God- 
man;  He  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  He  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  like 
ness  of  man.  He  was  born  in  a  stable ;  He  grew  up  in 
obscurity ;  He  laboured  for  his  bread ;  He  was  hungered  ; 
He  was  crucified,  and  by  his  blood-shedding, — by  shedding 
the  blood  of  God, — He  made  the  atonement  for  our  sins, 
and  hath  become  the  Mediator,  so  that  all  they  who  are 
one  with  Him,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  are  one  with  God, 
since  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  God  also,  perfect  Man 
and  perfect  God,  two  natures  united  in  the  one  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  well  with  us  when  we  are 
in  union  with  Him ;  his  is  the  name  through  whom  we 
have  salvation,  and  there  is  none  other  name :  He  is  the 
way  and  the  truth  and  the  life  ;  but  no  other  way  to 
reconciliation  with  God  exists  except  through  that  living 
and  true  way.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life  ;  for  though 
God  hath  given  unto  us,  born  as  we  are  in  original  sin, 
eternal  life,  yet  this  life  is  in  his  Son. 

By  instituting  the  rite  of  Infant  Baptism,  the  Church 
reminds  the  Christian  parent  of  this  fact  of  original  sin, 
and  of  this  other  fact,  that,  on  account  of  original  sin, 
every  child  of  Adam  must  be  united  to  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
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There  is  no  command  in  Scripture  to  baptize  infants. 
All  that  we  can  ascertain  from  Scripture  is,  that  we  are 
not  prohibited  from  doing  so  ;  that  infant  baptism  being 
a  natural  inference  from  our  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  permission  of  it  is  implied  in  the  very  insti 
tution  of  that  sacrament. 

The  difference  between  the  two  great  sacraments  of 
the  Gospel,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  other  Divine  ordinances,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  this,  that  while  other  ordinances  are  appointed 
to  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  various  kinds  of  grace 
required,  to  souls  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that 
grace,  for  the  conveyance  of  which  each  ordinance  has 
been  established ;  these  two  great  sacraments  have  been 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  uniting  those,  in 
whom  no  impediment  exists,  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ 
to  God.  Hence  our  Reformers  watched  over  these  two 
great  sacraments  so  jealously  that  they  would  scarcely 
permit  the  name  of  sacrament,  in  its  most  qualified 
sense,  to  be  applied  to  any  other  ordinance  whatsoever : 
they  desired  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  fact,  that 
these  two  sacraments  differ  from  all  other  ordinances, 
not  only  in  the  degree  of  their  sanctity,  but  in  hind. 
According  to  the  heretical  notion  which  regards  these 
sacraments  merely  or  chiefly  as  edifying  rites,  a  kind  of 
solemn  pageantry,  or  a  mere  symbolic  action,  the  dispute 
of  our  Reformers  on  this  head  with  the  Romanists  was  a 
mere  logomachy,  a  battle  about  words.  But  our  Re 
formers  thought  very  differently ;  they  knew,  that  in 
separating  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  from  all  other  ordinances,  they  were  contending 
for  an  important  fact,  and  asserting  the  sole  mediatorship 
of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  we  are 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  third 
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chapter  to  the  Galatians,  "  As  many  as  have  been  bap 
tized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ ; "  and  in  the  second 
chapter  to  the  Colossians,  we  are  told  that  we  are  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism ;  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  St. 
Peter's  First  Epistle,  we  are  told  that  baptism  doth  now 
save  us : — how  ?  There  is  only  one  Saviour,  and  there 
fore  it  can  save  us  only  by  ingrafting  us  upon  Christ, 
uniting  us  to  Him.  Well,  then,  was  it  asserted  by  our 
Reformers,  in  our  27th  Article,  that  as  by  an  instrument 
they  that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the 
Church,  united,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful  people,  the  mystical  body  of  which  Christ  is 
the  head,  and  so  united  to  Christ  who  is  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  if  by  adoption  we  are  made  one  with  Him,  part  of 
the  body  of  Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  we  are,  by  that 
adoption,  children  of  God  ;  so  that,  as  the  Church  of 
England  compels  parents,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  masters  of  families,  and  teachers  of  schools,  to  in 
struct  our  children  in  the  Catechism,  which  is  the  form 
according  to  which  we  are  bound  to  teach,  baptism  is  a 
sacrament,  wherein  we,  who  are  by  nature  born  in  sin 
and  the  children  of  wrath,  are  made  children  of  grace ; 
yes, — members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  important,  indeed,  is  this 
truth,  that  not  by  the  Church  of  England  only,  but  by 
the  Church  universal,  it  is  regarded  as  an  article  of  faith. 
In  the  Creed,  every  Christian  man  is  compelled  to  de 
clare,  as  we,  my  brethren,  have  this  day  done,  that  there 
is  "  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins."  As  there  is 
none  other  Saviour  but  Christ  our  Lord,  through  Him 
alone  can  remission  of  sins  be  obtained ;  but  baptism 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  instrument  through  which  we 
are  united  to  Christ,  of  that  sacrament  we  thus  in  brevity 
speak :  the  great  necessity  of  which  sacrament,  where  it 
may  be  had,  being  to  be  perceived,  as  the  Church  of 
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England  teaches  us  in  her  office  for  adult  baptism,  from 
the  words  of  the  Gospel,  written  by  St.  John,  in  the  third 
chapter,  where  our  Lord  saith,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  :" — he  remains  as  he  was  by  birth,  not  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  in  the  world, 
which  is  under  sentence  of  destruction. 

Believing,  then,  that  all  men  are  conceived  and  born  in 
sin ;  accepting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  seeing  that 
we  come  into  the  world  one  by  one,  under  the  Divine 
curse ;  and  believing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus  are  redeemed  from  that  curse  ;  and  that  they 
who  are  baptized  into  Christ  put  on  Christ,  and  so  are 
united  to  Him  the  only  Saviour ;  Christians  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  seek  to  unite  their  children  to  Christ  if 
they  are  not  absolutely  prohibited  by  Scripture  from  so 
doing1.  With  believers — with  all  who  believe  in  those 

o 

fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  fact  of 
original  sin,  and  the  fact  of  our  union  with  Christ  through 
the  sacraments — the  question  is  not  whether  the  Scrip 
tures  command  us  to  baptize  our  infants,  but  whether  be 
lievers  are  prohibited  by  Scripture  from  doing  so.  And 
no  prohibition  can  be  produced ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
obtain  sufficient  scriptural  sanction  for  the  performance  of 
that  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Jews,  when 
they  baptized  proselytes,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
do,  included  the  infants  of  every  family  in  the  ceremony ; 
and  when  our  Lord  consecrated  a  Jewish  ceremonial,  and 
converted  it  into  a  sacrament  of  his  Church  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sins,  by  the  fact  that  He  did  not  in  express  terms 
exclude  infants,  He  has  left  us  to  infer  that  He  intended 
to  include  them  in  his  injunction  to  us  to  baptize  all 
nations.  So,  it  would  seem,  the  Apostles  understood  their 
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Divine  Master,  for  they  baptized  households,  and  the  re 
cord  of  their  doing  so  was  in  the  first  instance  addressed 
to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  could  hardly  speak  of  bap 
tizing  households  without  expressly  mentioning  the  ex 
clusion  of  infants,  if  their  exclusion  were  intended,  since 
the  Jews,  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
would  suppose  infants  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
cluded,  unless  expressly  warned  against  such  a  conclusion. 
But  what  saith  our  Lord  himself?  In  the  words  which 
the  Church  adduces  for  her  authority  in  this  rite,  our 
blessed  Lord  saith,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  How  are  they  to  be  brought  unto  Him  ?  Not 
by  faith  of  their  own,  for  infants  are  as  incapable  of 
believing  as  they  are  of  serving  God ;  not  by  love,  not  by 
knowledge ;  but  by  that  holy  sacrament  of  Baptism,  by 
which  the  first  access  to  Him  is  obtained  by  all  who  seek 
to  put  on  Christ,  and  to  become  one  with  Him. 

Ye  Christian  parents,  the  Church,  like  Elisha,  prays  for 
you  when  she  unites  you  in  holy  wedlock,  that  your 
union  may  be  blessed  and  that  ye  may  have  children  to 
embrace ;  and  then,  when  a  child  is  born  in  your  house, 
she  asks  of  you,  as  Elisha  of  the  woman  of  Shunem,  "  Is 
it  well  with  the  child  ? "  And  when,  in  regard  to  its 
spiritual  health,  ye  say,  "  It  is  'dead  in  sin,"  the  Church 
(as  the  prophet  took  the  child  of  the  woman  of  Shunem 
into  his  little  chamber)  takes  your  child  into  her  sanc 
tuary,  and  there  obtains  for  him  spiritual  life,  and  enables 
you,  in  the  \vords  which  she  places  in  your  mouth,  to  say 
with  regard  to  your  baptized  little  one,  "  We  yield  thee 
hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased 
thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  holy  Spirit,  to 
receive  him  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  in 
corporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church." 
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And  after  this,  if  the  child  be  taken,  while  yet  a  child, 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,  and  ye  ask  the 
Church,  "  Is  it  well  with  the  child  ? "  the  Church  gives 
answer  thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  baptismal  office,  "It 
is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  children  which  are  baptized, 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly 
saved." 

Of  children  not  baptized,  the  Church  speaketh  not; 
what  may  be  God's  uncovenanted  mercies  with  respect  to 
heathens  who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel,;\ve  know  not ; 
only  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  God  is  more  merciful 
than  the  most  merciful  of  his  creatures,  and  that  when, 
either  from  invincible  ignorance  or  from  natural  incapacity, 
the  creatures  of  his  hands  have  no  choice  in  respect  to 
obedience,  for  their  not  rendering  an  impossible  obedience 
they  will  not  be  held  responsible.  True,  that  unless 
they  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  men  leave  the  world  under  the 
Divine  curse :  they  who  came  into  the  world  condemned, 
unless  they  have  obtained  part  in  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  go  out  of  the  world  condemned.  Death  can 
make  no  alteration  in  the  case.  Death  is  not  Christ  to 
atone,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  to  purify.  Death  is  but  as  a 
sleep,  from  which  we  awake  in  the  same  condition  as  we 
were.  But  still,  although  those  who  have  not  obtained 
part  in  the  redemption  effected  by  Christ,  to  whom 
Christ  hath  not  been  applied  in  this  world,  will  not  reign 
wdth  Christ  hereafter,  and  may  not  be  admitted  into  the 
beatific  vision,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  be  con 
signed  to  misery ;  but  in  our  Father's  house  there  are 
many  mansions,  and  a  mansion  there  may  be  even  for 
them,  though  differing  in  glory  from  that  of  the  Elect. 

But  what  have  we  to  do  in  judging  them  that  are 
without  ?  Why  should  we  seek  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written?  When  such  questions  occur,  the  Lord  saith 
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unto  us,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me ; "  and 
in  following  Him  we  obtain  comfort  and  confidence.  We 
know  that  God  does  predestinate  and  elect  some  out  of 
the  mass  of  mankind  to  reign  with  Christ  in  glory,  if  they 
be  not  rejected  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  among  these  He 
predestinates  and  elects  some  in  their  infancy,  even  as  He 
made  the  holy  innocents  of  Bethlehem  instruments  of  his 
glory.  Why  He  predestinates  and  elects  some  and  not 
others,  we  know  not :  this  is  among  the  secret  things. 
But  of  his  predestination  and  election  of  an  infant  whom 
He  has  first  by  his  providence  called  to  baptism,  and  then 
by  death  has  taken  to  Himself  before  actual  sin,  we  are 
certain ;  the  fact  of  his  baptism  being  a  pledge  to  assure 
us  of  this. 

But  if  the  child  lives,  how  is  it  then  ?  Ye  parents, 
whose  offspring  have  passed  from  infancy  to  childhood,  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  or  rather,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
speaking  to  you  by  the  Church,  I  ask  with  respect  to 
each  one  of  your  children,  "  How  is  it  with  the  child  ? " 

Remember,  grace  may  be  lost,  and  will  be  lost,  unless  it 
be  duly  cultivated  and  used.  Seed  may  be  sown,  but  if 
excluded  from  the  penetrating  and  vivifying  rays  of  the 
sun,  if  unrefreshed  by  the  fertilizing  shower  or  the  dew, 
it  will  perish.  The  mother  may  give  birth  to  a  child,  but 
if  she  neglects  to  feed  it  or  to  supply  it  with  what  is 
necessary  for  its  protection  and  its  warmth,  the  child  will 
perish.  It  were  vain  to  argue  that  because  the  child 
thus  neglected  perishes,  it  could  never  have  been  born ; 
it  were  vain  to  conclude  that  because  the  seed  is  unpro 
ductive,  it  was  never  sown  ;  but  not  more  vain  than  it  is 
to  argue  and  to  conclude  that  because  many  thousands, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  who  are  brought  to  baptism,  will  perish 
everlastingly,  therefore  no  grace  was  ever  conferred  upon 
them  in  that  sacrament.  The  grace  may  have  perished 
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from  their  souls,  and  they  may  have  thus  become  two-fold 
more  the  children  of  hell ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they 
never  received  the  grace  of  God ;  but  this  it  does  prove, 
that  parents  having  obtained  a  good  gift  for  their  child 
must  be  very  careful  Jest  the  gift  be  lost.  The  predestina 
tion  of  a  person  to  glory  is  conditional ;  \ve  who  have 
been  united  to  Christ  here  shall  reign  with  Christ  here 
after,  if  Christ  doth  not  at  the  day  of  judgment  reject  us — 
if  He  doth  not  abscind  us  from  his  body  as  unworthy  mem 
bers.     Of  the  day  of  judgment  neither  we  nor  our  children 
may  lose  sight.     We  are  predestinated  to  grace,  as  such 
elected  in  baptism  into  Christ's  body;  we  enjoy,  as  members 
of  Christ,  high  spiritual  privileges  :  if  we  use  them  aright, 
grace  will   terminate   in    glory;    but  if  we  neglect  our 
advantages,  to  the  bitterness  of  our  sufferings  hereafter, 
will  be  added  the  pang  of  knowing,  amid  the  tortures  of 
hell,  what  the  blessings  were  which  were  designed  for  us 
by  an  all-merciful  God,  whose  design  was  frustrated  by 
our  own  evil  deeds. 

Will  ye  bear  this  in  mind,  ye  Christian  parents,  when 
ye  remember  that  the  union  effected  between  Christ 
and  your  infant  may  be  broken  off;  that  it  can  only  be 
sustained  by  constant  supplies  of  grace  from  that  same 
Holy  Spirit,  even  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  secret 
operations  it  was  first  wrought  in  him  ?  How  earnest,  then, 
will  be  your  prayers  for  your  little  one,  in  full  faith  of  the 
mighty  though  mysterious  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer : 
the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man,  we  know,  availeth  much 
for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  for  whom  may  another 
pray,  if  it  be  not  a  parent  for  his  child? 

What  will  be  the  condition  hereafter  of  those  poor 
children  whose  parents  bring  them  to  baptism,  not  in  faith, 
whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  promises  of  God 
made  to  them  in  that  sacrament,  but  in  superstitious  com- 
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pliance  with  a  national  custom,  and  who  then  neglect  their 
Christian  training,  we  know  not :  we  may  hope  for  their 
conversion  at  a  later  period  of  life; — but  of  the  awful 
responsibility  incurred  by  such  parents  it  is  overwhelming 
to  think.  As  men  regard  with  abhorrence  the  mother 
who,  having  given  birth  to  a  child,  becomes  guilty  of  infan 
ticide,  with  equal  abhorrence  must  the  angels  of  God 
regard  the  parents  who,  having  brought  their  child  to  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  expose  it  by  their  neglect  to  spiri 
tual  death. 

"Is  it  well  with  the  child?"  This  is  the  question  con 
tinually  asked  by  the  Church  when  she  requires  her 
parents  and  pastors  to  see  that  the  child  be  brought  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  instructed 
thoroughly  in  that  system  of  sound  doctrine  so  admirably 
and  concisely  provided  in  the  Church  Catechism.  The 
fact  that  this  is  demanded  of  parents,  assisted  by  their 
pastors,  is  constantly  reminding  us  that,  although  it  is 
well  with  the  infant  who  has  been  born  again  in  baptism, 
it  may  not  be  well  with  the  child.  Early  must  the  child 
be  taught,  as  reason  dawns  and  develops  itself,  that  a  high 
spiritual  gift  has,  by  the  free  unmerited  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  been  conferred  upon  him,  which,  unless  cultivated, 
will  be  lost ;  early  must  he  be  taught  to  pray  that  God 
will  make  clean  his  heart  within  him,  and  not  take  away 
his  Holy  Spirit  from  him ;  early  must  he  be  warned  that 
if  he  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  by  refusing  to  listen  to  his 
admonitions  when  speaking  to  him  inwardly  by  the  still 
small  voice  of  conscience,  externally  by  the  warnings  of 
the  Church — if  he  does  despite  unto  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
wilful  and  deliberate  sin — he  may  finally  and  for  ever 
quench  within  him  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  he  once  was 
sealed ;  and  early,  too,  must  he  be  taught  by  the  all-pre 
vailing  rhetoric  of  a  holy  example. 
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Then,  when  the  Church,  in  her  office  of  confirmation, 
asks  of  the  parents  and  sponsors,  "  Is  it  well  with  the 
child?"  their  hearts  can  gratefully  respond  and  say,  It  is 
well. 

Happy  they  who  have  thus  been  trained,  but,  alas !  in 
these  days  they  are  a  happy  few  ;  in  these  days  when  infi 
delity  so  generally  prevails  as  to  the  grace  conferred  by  God 
in  his  sacraments,  especially  in  his  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Our  children  are  too  often  taught  to  wait  for  a  spiritual 
gift,  to  look  to  regeneration  as  a  thing  to  come,  instead 
of  being  instructed  to  regard  it  as  a  blessing  already 
conferred,  but  liable  to  be  lost ;  children  of  God  they  are, 
and  they  should  be  exhorted  to  be  dutiful  children,  or 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  their  Father's  house  and  sent 
with  the  prodigal  to  herd  with  the  swine.  You  must  at 
once  perceive  that  the  whole  character  of  education  must 
be  changed,  if,  instead  of  addressing  your  children  as  re 
generate,  and  as  such  responsible  for  their  sins,  you  treat 
them  as  persons  who  have  never  received  the  grace  of 
God,  and  to  whom,  until  his  grace  be  given,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  turn  unto  the  Lord.  From  this  false 
system  many  doubtless  remain  in  an  unconverted  state 
who  would  otherwise  be  advancing  in  grace ;  and,  on 
account  of  this  erroneous  system  I  would  ask,  not  only, 
"Is  it  well  with  the  child?"  but,  Is  it  well  with  thee,  each 
man  and  each  woman  in  the  congregation, — what  is  the 
state  and  condition  of  thy  soul  ? 

With  respect  to  the  profligate  and  profane,  the  ques 
tion  is  as  readily  answered  as  it  is  easily  asked.  It  is 
very  ill  with  them,  and  they  know  it.  What  we  say  to 
them  is :  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  !  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  Oh  ! 
turn  ye  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  turn  unto  you.  Oh  ! 
come  ye  to  Christ,  and  I  say  not  He  will  come  unto  you, 
for  He  is  already  come ;  He  is  knocking  at  your  hearts, 
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He  is  asking  for  admittance.  Oh !  receive  Him.  One 
heart-sent  prayer,  "  Lord,  convert  me,"  will  be  heard  if 
ye  sincerely  determine  at  the  same  time  to  forsake  sin. 
Many  of  those  \vhose  hearts  have  been  effectually  re 
newed  by  grace  can  date  the  hour  of  their  conversion 
from  the  first  heart-felt  utterance  of  that  prayer ;  it  was 
while  so  praying  that  the  gush  of  heavenly  love  first  with 
overwhelming  sweetness  came  over  their  souls,  and  they 
awoke  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness 
Let  there  be  no  delay :  if  you  harden  your  hearts  to-day, 
to-morrow  there  may  be  no  room  for  repentance;  the 
heart  may  be  like  Pharaoh's,  judicially  and  finally  hard 
ened.  But  if  you  repent  betimes,  by  the  dew  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  by  the  vivifying  influences  of  grace, 
the  seed  once  sown  in  your  souls  may  even  yet  be  pro 
ductive  of  fruit. 

In  the  continent  of  America,  whole  forests  are  some 
times  consumed  with  fire ;  and  after  this  a  new  crop  of 
trees  is  seen  to  rise,  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from  that 
by  which  the  ground  was  formerly  occupied.  How  is  this  ? 
The  seed  from  which  these  new  trees  have  sprung  must 
have  been  in  the  ground ;  but  by  the  superincumbent 
mass,  and  the  absence  of  sun  and  water,  it  lay  unproductive. 
The  oppressing  mass  removed,  the  light  and  the  moisture 
supplied,  the  seed  becomes  productive.  Even  so  do  thou 
remove  from  thy  soul  the  sins  which  have  become  habitual, 
and  have  alienated  thee  from  God ;  and  seek  God's  grace 
through  the  appointed  means ;  in  other  words,  "  Repent 
and  believe,"  and  the  effects  of  baptismal  grace  will 
even  yet  be  visible  in  your  converted  heart  and  altered 
conduct. 

But  when  we  speak  of  conversion,  do  we  speak  only  of 
the  profligate  and  profane  ?  We  ask  of  each  one  who  is 
conscious  of  lukewarmness  and  of  carelessness,  Is  it  well 
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with  thee  ?  Dost  not  thou,  too,  need  conversion  ?  What 
though  you  be  amiable  at  home,  and  honest  in  your  deal 
ings,  and  generous  in  your  conduct  ?  Still,  in  your  want 
of  zeal  towards  God,  in  your  lack  of  a  glowing  love  to 
Christ,  in  the  tepid,  torpid  state  of  your  devotional  feel 
ings,  are  you  not  conscious  of  a  heart  not  instinct  with 
the  vitality  of  faith,  a  soul  not  devoted  to  God  ?  Is  it 
well  with  thee,  whosoever  thou  art,  who  art  in  such  a 
state?  Nay,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  your 
case,  there  is  an  aggravation  of  sin,  so  far  as  you  are  con 
cerned.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  sin  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  openly  profligate  and  profane  ;  but  I  mean  that  there 
are  circumstances  peculiar  to  your  case  which  are  aggra 
vations  of  your  sin.  You  do,  indeed,  respect  religion, 
which  the  others  do  not,  but  you,  as  they,  fall  short  of 
what  you  ought  to  be ;  you  proceed  further  than  they  do ; 
some  of  your  faults  you  correct ;  you  cultivate  many  of 
the  virtues  of  life ;  and  this  is  well :  but  then,  where  do 
you  stop  ?  You  stop  at  a  point  surrounded  with  so  much 
more  of  light ;  you  see  Christ  and  the  world  of  glory  on 
the  one  hand,  and  this  world  and  the  world  of  woe  on  the 
other,  and  you  waver  between  them  with  so  much  more 
deliberation,  that,  so  far  as  trifling  with  God  is  concerned, 
your  trifling  is  more  shameful,  and  your  inconsistency 
more  daring.  And  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  well 
with  you?  Can  it  be  well  with  you  so  long  as  (while 
acknowledging  the  infinite  excellence  of  Jehovah)  you 
put  Him  off  with  half  your  heart,  preferring  him  who  is 
called  the  prince  of  this  world  to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  our 
incarnate  God,  Jesus  who  died  for  us  ?  Can  it  be  well 
with  you,  while  this  earth,  stamped  with  the  Divine  curse, 
is  put  by  you  in  competition  with  those  mansions  pur 
chased  at  the  expense  of  God's  own  blood,  and  filled  with 
everlasting  glory?  Can  it  be  well  with  you  while,  when 
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life  and  death  are  set  before  you,  the  one  is  bartered  for 
vanity,  and  the  other  treated  as  an  empty  sound?  If 
ever  sinners  are  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  so  that 
the  Spirit  ceases  to  strive  with  them ;  if  the  Bible  speaks 
of  the  blinded  mind  and  the  hardened  heart  of  those  who 
are  given  up  by  God ;  if  there  be  some  who  crucify  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame,  let 
all  whose  hearts  are  unconverted,  although  they  attend  to 
the  decent  moralities  of  life,  consider  well  the  question 
now  suggested,  Is  it  well  with  thee? 

I  have  this  day  stated  to  you  your  privileges  and  your 
responsibilities  ;  how  the  highest  mansions  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory  may  be  yours  ;  how  a  double  damnation  awaits 
you,  if,  after  these  mercies  shown  to  you,  you  shall  at  the 
great  day  be  condemned.  I  have  reminded  you  of  the  mer 
cies  of  Jesus,  our  Incarnate  God.  Oh  !  come  to  Jesus 
while  He  is  still  a  Saviour,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  ; 
— it  will  be  too  late  to  plead  for  mercy  when  He  comes,  as 
He  is  coming,  to  be  our  Judge.  At  that  dread  hour,  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  have  refused  to  receive 
the  only  Saviour  by  his  Spirit  into  their  hearts,  that  they 
may  be  converted  and  live?  The  very  fact  of  your 
having  received  great  mercies  and  spiritual  blessings,  the 
very  fact  of  your  having  been  once  a  child  of  God,  if  you 
are  then  proved  to  have  served  the  devil,  and  become  a 
child  of  hell,  will  only  add  a  keener  feeling  of  anguish  to 
your  heart.  As  you  call  to  mind  unnumbered  mercies 
once  enjoyed,  the  oft-repeated  proffers  of  salvation  slighted, 
you  will  then  learn  why  the  woe  denounced  upon  Cho- 
razin  and  Bethsaida  is  greater  than  that  which  falls  upon 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  woe  is  greater  upon  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  because  upon  them  greater  privileges  had  been 
bestowed,  and  greater  mercies  were  rejected  ;  and  greater 
will  be  the  woe  at  the  last  day  pronounced  upon  the 
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person  who,  though  once  regenerated,  having  fallen  finally 
from  grace,  shall  then  be  condemned,  than  upon  the 
heathen  equally  guilty  of  crimes,  but  who  never  was  en 
dowed  with,  or  offered  supernatural  powers  to  resist 
them. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  that  parents  should  prepare  to 
answer  the  question,  when  we  ask,  Is  it  well  with  thee  ? 
and  is  it  well  with  thy  child  ? 


SERMON   X. 

RELIGION,  A  SENTIMENT  AND  A  SCIENCE 


PROVERBS  xix.  2. 
"That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good." 

THIS  is  a  great  and  important  truth,  which,  presented  to 
us  in  the  form  of  a  proverb,  it  were  well  to  impress  upon 
our  minds.  It  is  a  proverb  given  to  us  by  the  wisest  of 
men :  it  is  a  proverb  given  to  us  by  an  inspired  writer :  it 
is  a  proverb  conveyed  to  us,  through  Solomon,  from  our 
God.  The  advantage  of  a  proverbial  expression  is,  that 
it  is  easily  adduced,  and,  when  it  is  delivered  to  us  by 
Divine  authority,  it  saves  us  both  the  time  and  the 
trouble  of  meeting  by  argument  the  sophistry  of  those 
who  have  evil  will  at  Sion.  The  proposition,  indeed, 
antagonistic  to  that  which  is  given  to  us  by  God,  must 
be  false,  and  therefore  should  cause  no  perplexity  to  the 
Christian  mind.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  often  expe 
dient,  and  always  profitable,  to  endeavour  to  discern  for 
ourselves,  and  to  point  out  to  others,  the  wisdom  of  the 
precept,  although  we  receive  it  as  oracular,  because 
coming  from  God.  This  I  propose  to  do  this  day;  and 
may  He  who  inspired  Solomon  to  write,  be  present  with 
our  souls,  that  our  hearts  may  sympathise  with  the  wis 
dom,  which,  through  Scripture,  He  imparts  to  the  mind. 

1  Preached  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1850. 
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Does  it  seem  to  be  a  useless  undertaking  ?  Will  it  be 
said,  that  the  age  is  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact, 
that  knowledge  is  power,  that  to  urge  men  to  impart,  and 
to  seek  for  knowledge,  is  a  work  of  supererogation  ?  that 
the  necessity  of  educating  the  mind  is  admitted  by  all, 
and  that  the  only  question  at  present  is,  How  shall  this 
be  accomplished  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  kind  of 
knowledge  referred  to  in  our  text, — where  the  reference 
is  to  the  knowledge  which  the  soul,  our  higher  spiritual 
nature,  requires, — to  spiritual  knowledge,  to  religious 
knowledge;  to  that  knowledge  of  which  the  Lord  him 
self  speaketh,  "  Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that 
he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord ;"  l 
that  knowledge  to  which  our  blessed  Master  alludes 
when  He  saith,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent."2 

So  far  from  being  desirous  to  obtain  this  kind  of  know 
ledge,  to  this  knowledge  the  world  is  opposed ;  and  never 
was  it  more  opposed  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  only  knowledge  which  some  men  would  exclude  from 
our  schools,  and  the  attempt  to  exclude  it  is  as  often 
clandestinely  made  as  it  is  openly. 

I  know  of  no  attack  upon  Christianity  more  artfully 
made,  than  that  which  is  attempted  in  many  popular  pub 
lications  of  the  day,  when  a  distinction  is  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  Religion  and  Theology.  The  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  the  great 
majority  of  influential  persons  contend  for  or  admit  the 
necessity  of  basing  education  upon  religion.  The  enemy 
of  the  Gospel  sees  that  a  contest  against  this  principle 
in  a  nation  which  professes  to  be  Christian,  is  a  hopeless 
one ;  he,  therefore,  re-echoes  the  cry,  and  then,  while 
1  Jer.  ix.  24.  2  John  xvii.  3. 
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asserting  that  religion  is  essential,  only  denies  the  neces 
sity  of  theology.  The  assertion  is  frequently  made,  and 
the  sophism  is  becoming  popular  with  those  who  will 
not  look  below  the  surface  of  things,  or  who  seek  to 
mislead  by  the  misapplication  of  familiar  terms. 

Let  us  see  wherein  the  distinction  is  supposed  to  exist, 
and  what  the  value  of  religion  is,  when  it  is  separated 
from  theology.  We  are  told  that  religion  is  a  senti 
ment,  a  temper,  a  state  of  mind.  Theology  is  a  science, 
a  pursuit,  a  study.  Then  the  inference  deduced  is  di 
rectly  at  variance  with  the  dogma  of  our  text :  and  it 
is  asserted  or  insinuated  that  it  may  be  well  with  the 
soul,  although  the  soul  be  destitute  of  spiritual  know 
ledge  ;  that  there  may  be  religion  where  there  is  igno 
rance  of  the  only  true  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Religion  is  a  sentiment,  it  is  said ;  cultivate  the  senti 
ment  :  theology  is  a  science;  forbear  to  enforce  its  dogmas, 
and  all  will  be  peace. 

Let  us  not  waste  time  by  disputing  the  accuracy  of 
those  who  \vould  confine  the  word  religion  to  the  mere 
religious  sentiment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a 
misappropriation  of  the  term.  It  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  common  parlance ;  neither  is  it  the  etymo 
logical  meaning  of  the  word.  If  you  reject  the  ordinary 
sense  attached  to  the  word,  you  must  go  back  to  its 
etymological  meaning.  And  we  find  that  to  imply  much 
more  than  a  sentiment,  and  in  fact  to  express  the  very 
thing  we  mean  when  in  ordinary  conversation  \ve  speak 
of  religion.  The  word  religion  is  employed  ordinarily 
and  etymologically  to  express  the  reciprocal  bond  or 
obligation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  obligation  or  duty 
of  man  to  God;  which,  of  course,  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  knowledge  of  God.  And  if  this  be  so,  when 
another  sense  is  imposed  upon  the  word,  and  it  is  made 
to  express  merely  a  reverential  sentiment,  wre  may  suspect 
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that  such  a  change  is  only  made  with  a  view  to  deception 
and  fraud.  But  important  as  words  are,  we  will  not  in_ 
volve  ourselves  in  a  verbal  dispute ;  we  will  come  to  the 
thing  itself.  What  is  the  thing  itself  worth  ?  Religious 
sentiment  separated  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
— what  is  it  worth  ?  Is  it  said  that  religious  sentiment,  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  conse 
quent  pleasure  in  doing  what  it  is  supposed  will  please 
Him,  is  a  useful  element  in  the  moral  character  ?  That 
whether  it  exist  in  a  Jew,  Mahometan,  or  Hindoo ;  whe 
ther  it  be  directed,  as  the  poet  profanely  expresses  it,  to 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,  it  ennobles  the  mind,  and  tends 
to  the  civilization  of  our  race  ?  We  may  admit  that  it 
is  worth  this,  and  therefore  that  it  is  worth  something. 
If  men  did  not  see  that  it  is  worth  something,  they  would 
attack  or  reject  it  at  once.  It  is  a  natural  sentiment :  it 
is  a  part  of  the  natural  man. 

Let  him  be  placed  on  some  mountain  top,  from  which, 
as  from  Pisgah  of  old,  he  can  command  a  view  of  all  the 
plain  below :  let  him  look  upon  a  land,  a  good  land,  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  the  valleys  and  wells ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olive,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  where  the  flowers  ap 
pear  upon  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  the  singing  birds  is 
heard  (I  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture  to  picture 
to  your  minds  the  most  beautiful  of  conceivable  land 
scapes)  ; — and  you  can  easily  imagine  a  man  of  ordinary 
sensibility,  who  does  not  reject  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  to  be 
awed  into  a  sentiment  of  admiration,  if  not  of  gratitude, 
and,  though  incapable  of  prayer,  to  praise  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  these  good  things.  This  is  a  pleasant,  an  enjoy 
able,  an  elevating  sentiment.  The  same  sentiment  may  be 
excited  in  the  mind  of  one  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  upon 
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entering  a  magnificent  cathedral,  where,  beneath  the  dim 
religious  light  of  the  storied  windows,  he  hears  in  the 
distance  the  pealing  organ  and  the  full-voiced  choir. 
Many  irreligious  persons  have  expressed  themselves  as 
charmed  into  a  religious  sentiment  under  circumstances 
such  as  these. 

All  this  is  very  useful  and  proper  as  far  as  it  goes, — 
this  softening,  humanizing,  elevating  sentiment,  which 
you  have  in  common  with  the  Heathen,  the  Mahometan, 
and  the  Deist.  It  is  poetry :  it  is  romance :  and  poetry 
and  romance  have  their  place  in  the  process  of  human 
civilization.  But,  after  all,  does  it  rank  higher  than  any 
other  cultivated  taste  ?  An  eye,  for  example,  for  the 
picturesque  ?  A  relish  for  literary  pursuits  ?  An  ear  for 
music  ?  We  admit,  that  through  the  cultivation  of  these 
endowments  we  add  to  the  fund  of  human  enjoyment; 
and  we  perfect  those  instincts  of  the  human  animal  which 
distinguish  us  from  the  brute  creation.  And  I  would 
rather  exaggerate  than  depreciate  the  value  of  the  reli 
gious  sentiment ;  I  would  place  it,  though  in  the  same 
category  as  our  other  instincts,  yet  in  the  highest  of  its 
class.  But  admitting,  to  the  full,  all  its  advantages  as  a 
source  of  innocent  enjoyment,  I  ask  again,  what,  except 
this,  is  the  value  of  religious  sentiment  to  the  soul  in 
which  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  one  and  only  God  ? 

Great  are  the  advantages  of  a  refined  taste,  such  as 
shall  enable  you  to  appreciate  properly  and  fully  to  enjoy 
the  pursuits  of  literature.  Great  are  the  advantages  of 
cultivating  a  feeling  and  a  love  for  poetry.  Great  sources 
of  innocent  delight  are  open  to  those  who  have  a  talent 
for  music.  But,  let  us  come  to  the  real,  the  vital  question, 
— the  question  which  bears  upon  our  condition  as  im 
mortal  beings,  creatures  made,  not  for  time,  but  for 
eternity.  Will  your  refined  taste,  your  love  of  literature, 
or  your  learning,  save  you  from  hell  ?  Will  your  poetic 
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feeling1,  responsive  ever  to  the  lays  of  the  poet,  save  you 
from  hell  ?  Will  your  appreciation  of  the  sweet  sounds 
of  music  save  you  from  hell  ?  So  neither  will  this  reli 
gious  sentiment,  this  occasional  feeling  of  devotion  to 
an  imaginary  Supreme  Being,  save  you  from  hell.  If  it 
exist  in  a  soul  without  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  it  is 
only  a  refined  taste,  a  species  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  worth  as 
much  as  our  other  civilized  tastes  are  worth,  but  no 
more. 

Why  should  a  man  be  saved  from  hell  because,  by  a 
refinement  of  feeling,  he  gazes  on  a  splendid  prospect  with 
a  tearful  eye,  and  says  "  the  hand  that  made  it  is  Divine"  ? 
Such  a  sentiment,  whether  excited  by  the  eye  when 
beholding  a  beautiful  view,  or  by  the  ear  when  listening 
to  sacred  music,  is  not  even  influential  upon  the  conduct ; 
it  is  not  unfrequently  experienced  by  the  most  profligate 
of  mankind;  and  heavenly  sentiments  have  been  eloquently 
expressed  by  men  of  the  most  degraded  morals. 

If,  then,  we  permit  the  word  Religion  to  be  misapplied, 
and  used  to  express  a  sentiment  disconnected  with  theo 
logy,  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  ask,  what  is  such  a 
religion  really  worth  ?  A  religion  which  has  rendered  sin 
ners  self-complacent  amidst  their  sins  in  this  life,  and,  at 
the  end  of  life,  will  leave  them  in  the  jaws  of  hell,  is  a 
religion  not  worth  contending  for. 

My  brethren,  we,  who  are  Christians,  know  that  it  is 
not  by  our  works,  even,  that  vve  can  be  saved,  much  less 
can  we  be  saved  by  a  transient  feeling  or  an  uninfluential 
sentiment.  We  are  called  Christians  because  we  have 
Christ  for  a  Saviour.  By  the  very  name,  then,  that  we 
bear,  wre  imply  that  more  than  devotional  sentiment  is 
necessary  to  make  a  religious  man :  we  imply  that  it  is 
not  good  for  the  soul  to  be  without  knowledge.  You 
must  accept  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour,  if  you  would  escape 
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perdition ;  and  how  can  you  accept  Him  unless  you  know 
Him? 

Nay,  further,  my  brethren,  how  can  you  accept  Jesus 
as  your  Saviour  unless  you  know  yourself?  Until  you 
know  yourself,  you  will  not  even  seek  Him.  You  will  not 
seek  a  Saviour  until  you  see  clearly  that  there  is  some 
thing  to  be  saved  from.  If  you  can  save  yourself,  you 
ought  to  do  so.  From  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Divine 
proceedings  we  see  clearly  that  if  man  could  have  saved 
himself,  a  Saviour  would  not  have  been  provided  for  him- 
If  the  good  which  a  miraculous  interposition  is  designed 
to  accomplish,  can  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  process, 
God  does  not  interfere.  Will  religious  sentiment,  detached 
from  religious  knowledge,  lead  you  to  see  your  need  of  a 
Saviour,  by  making  you  acquainted  with  yourself?  On 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  to  blind  your  eyes  to  your 
real  state  and  condition. 

They  who  indulge  their  religious  feelings,  but  are  re 
gardless  of  the  object  to  which  they  ought  to  be  directed ; 
thinking  it  sufficient  to  give  praise  to  a  God,  but  not 
caring  to  know  the  only  true  God,  are  sure  to  be  self- 
complacent,  to  regard  their  sentiment  as  something  meri 
torious,  to  admire  themselves  for  possessing  it.  They  ima 
gine  that  all  is  well  with  them.  They  seem  to  think  that 
they  were  born  with  a  certain  right  to  heaven ;  a  right 
which  they  have  not  forfeited  by  the  commission  of  any 
great  crimes :  they  appear  to  suppose  that  they  gratify  the 
Supreme  Being  by  the  compliment  of  their  homage,  and 
that  they  do  Him  honour  by  believing  that  He  exists. 
They  see  no  lion  in  the  path  between  Him  and  them 
selves  :  or  rather  they  admire  themselves  as  emanations 
from  Him,  into  whom  they  complacently  think  that  they 
are  about  to  be  again  absorbed. 

My  brethren,  it  is  from  Scripture  only,  from  theology 
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only,  from  the  despised  science  only,  that  we  learn  to 
know  that  all  this  self-complacency  is  an  idle  dream.  It 
is  by  revelation  only,  that  we  are  taught  our  sinful  state, 
and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 

Thence  we  learn  that  we  are  born  in  sin  and  conceived 
in  iniquity  :  thence  we  learn  that  every  imagination  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  continually;  that  there  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one ;  that  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us ;  thence  we  perceive 
the  blindness  of  our  understanding,  and  the  perverseness 
of  our  will ;  how^earthly  and  sensual  our  affections  are ; 
in  many  respects  how  defiled  are  our  imagination,  memory, 
and  conscience ;  how  full  of  evil  is  our  heart,  and  despe 
rately  wicked  ;  how  our  holiest  things  are  polluted.  We 
learn  that  we  are  fallen  creatures,  worthless,  helpless,  at 
enmity  with  God,  guilty,  perishing,  deserving  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  on  our  passage  from  this  world  to  a  world 
more  miserable,  where  in  eternal  sin  we  should,  if  left  to 
ourselves,  perish  in  eternal  misery. 

These  are  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential, 
but  facts  they  are  which,  as  I  have  shown,  the  sentimen 
tality  of  religion  can  never  discover.  It  is  not  till  we 
know  these  things  that  we  shall  look  out  in  earnest  for 
a  Saviour.  The  first  step  towards  conversion  is  conviction 
of  sin.  When  you  know  this  fact  from  Scripture;  when 
you  see  what  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law  are,  and 
see  how  far  short  of  them,  even  in  your  best  actions,  you 
fall, — your  feelings  will  correspond  with  your  knowledge, 
and  you  will  perceive  your  need  of  a  Saviour  to  rescue 
and  redeem  you  from  the  penalties  you  have  incurred. 
But  by  mere  sentiment,  by  merely  feeling  your  need  of 
a  Saviour,  will  you  discover  Him  ?  No,  you  must  go  to  the 
Scriptures,  you  must  have  recourse  to  theology,  if  you 
desire  to  know  whether  a  Saviour  has  been  provided, 
and  who  He  is.  They  tell  of  Jesus  ;  and  they  tell  us 
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that  there  is  salvation  in  none  other ;  that  there  is  none 
other  name  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved, 
but  only  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ1;  that  other 
Foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ2.  But  can  man  save  you?  If  any  other 
mere  man  could  save  you,  it  were  possible  for  you  to  save 
yourself.  In  the  43rd  of  Isaiah,  v.  11,  "  I,  even  I,  am 
the  Lord,  saith  Jehovah,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour;  "  and,  again,  in  the  13th  of  Hosea  and  the  4th 
verse,  "  There  is  no  Saviour  besides  me."  You  must  have 
knowledge,  then,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  as  man  only, 
but  as  God  also,  if  your  desire  is  to  have  Him  as  a  Saviour. 
You  must  approach  Him  both  as  God  and  as  man,  two 
natures  and  two  wills  being  united  in  his  one  sacred 
person,  the  God-man. 

But  even  this  knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  For  although 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  God  as  well  as  man,  yet,  even  as 
God,  He  is  not  God  the  Father.  The  eternal  Father  has 
ever  had  a  co-eternal  Son ;  the  Son  equal  and  co-eternal 
with  the  Father,  as  the  Father  having  had  no  beginning, 
yet  God  of  God,  co-eternal  Beam  of  the  eternal  Light, 
very  God,  but  very  God  of  very  God.  He,  though  one  in 
substance  and  will  with  the  Father,  yet  could  be  sent  by 
the  Father,  and  could  agree  to  be  sent,  when  the  Fall  of 
man  being  foreseen  in  the  Councils  of  the  sacred  Three, 
the  redemption  of  our  race  was  pre-ordained. 

Human  nature  had  placed  itself  by  the  Fall  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  Creator,  and  became  unable  to  obey  its 
Maker.  And  the  claims  of  the  Divine  law,  common 
to  all  creation,  were  to  be  satisfied,  ere  human  nature 
could  be  regenerated  and  restored  to  the  Divine  favour. 
Unless  it  had  been  so,  God  could  have  ceased  to  reign, 
and  Satan  would  have  been  supreme.  In  other  words, 
(since  this  was  impossible,)  the  satisfaction  to  the  Divine 
1  Acts  iv.  12.  2  I  Cor.  iii  11. 
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law  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  well-being  of  all 
creation  consists  in  its  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
and  no  deviation  from  that  will  can  be  admitted.  A  single 
deviation  with  impunity  would  be  destructive  to  the  uni 
verse.  If  one  race  of  creatures  could,  without  punish 
ment,  violate  the  Divine  law,  the  impunity  granted  to 
one  race  of  beings  might  be  claimed  by  that  race,  and 
could  not  in  justice  be  refused  to  every  other.  So  that 
law  would  cease  to  be  law.  The  will  of  the  Maker 
would  not  be  observed ;  but  every  creature  would  be  a 
law  to  himself;  and  the  creature,  not  the  Creator,  would 
have  sway.  Confusion  throughout  the  universe  would 
have  prevailed.  But  how  was  the  majesty  of  the  law 
vindicated,  when  God  himself  made  satisfaction  to  it? 
when  God  himself  made  the  atonement  ?  when  God  him 
self  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  in  our  nature  ren 
dered  obedience,  active  and  passive,  to  all  the  require 
ments  of  the  law,  opening  heaven  to  all  believers,  and 
providing  for  them  the  righteousness  of  God,  with  which 
to  appear  in  the  Divine  presence  ? 

Nor  is  this  all  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know. 
Although,  by  the  blood  of  God  incarnate,  heaven  is 
opened  to  believers,  yet,  to  enjoy  the  heaven  now  opened 
to  our  view,  a  regenerate  and  sanctified  nature  is  requisite ; 
for  heaven  is  a  prepared  place  for  a  prepared  people.  And, 
therefore,  if,  besides  being  saved  from  hell,  you  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  heaven,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
should  know  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Try  to  accomplish 
it  for  yourselves.  We  wish  you  to  make  the  trial,  if 
you  will, — provided  you  take  for  your  guidance  the  law 
of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  Try,  and  your  miserable 
failure,  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  heavenly  disposi 
tion  by  any  act  of  your  own,  will  make  you  sensible  of 
your  own  need  of  assistance  from  without. 

And  how  are  you  to  obtain  it,  unless  you  know  where 
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to  look  for  it  ?  You  must  seek  it,  not  from  any  sentiment, 
but  by  inquiry  from  the  oracles  of  God.  You  must  learn 
what  God  has  revealed  on  the  subject ;  you  must  add 
theology  to  sentiment,  and  know  who  is  the  agent  of  man's 
sanctification.  You  must  know  that  He  is  none  other  but 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of 
God  who  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts,  and 
leads  us  to  keep  his  commandments.  It  is  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  that  we  go  from  strength  to  strength,  from 
grace  to  grace,  from  holiness  to  holiness,  on  earth  ;  and  it 
is  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  we  shall  pass  from  joy  to 
joy,  from  perfection  to  perfection,  from  one  degree  of 
glory  to  another,  in  the  realms  of  everlasting  bliss. 

There  are  many  other  tilings  which  we  ought  to  know 
and  believe,  to  our  soul's  health  and  comfort ;  but  if  we 
are  Christians,  we  must,  one  and  all,  admit  that  the  soul 
which  is  without  knowledge  of  this,  the  great  Christian 
scheme,  the  Divine  Plan  of  salvation,  is  only  nominally 
and  by  courtesy,  and  not  in  any  saving  sense  of  the  word, 
a  Christian  soul.  And  so  you  see  at  once  what  is  meant 
when  men  speak  to  us  of  a  separation  between  religion 
and  theology — the  sentiment  and  the  science — the  feel 
ing  and  the  dogma.  They  mean  to  imply  that  the  sacred 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  of  no  importance  ;  whereas  we, 
we  Christians,  are  aware  that,  except  as  bearing  upon 
these  truths,  the  religious  sentiment  is  a  luxury  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  meant,  in  civil  phrase,  to  pass  by 
Christianity  as  a  thing  of  secondary  importance,  or  of 
none. 

But  the  fact  that  men  are  attempting  to  distinguish 
between  the  sentiment  and  the  science,  and  that  the  dis 
tinction  can  be  understood,  may  not  be  without  its  advan 
tage.  The  sentiment  is  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  acquired.  It  is  not  the  theoretical  distinction 
between  the  sentiment  and  the  science  that  we  censure, 
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but  their  separation  and  divorce.  They  may  be  dis 
tinguished,  but  they  may  not  be  separated  :  not  the  sen 
timent  without  the  science,  nor  the  science  without  the 
sentiment.  The  error  which  is  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  I  have  been  combating  is  very  prevalent,  though 
it  is  not  avowed  or  defended :  and  it  is  an  error  equally 
mischievous,  and  to  be  avoided.  In  attending  to  the 
truths  of  religion  many  persons  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that 
though  it  is  not  good  that  the  soul  should  be  without 
knowledge,  yet  knowledge  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
requisite.  The  whole  man  is  to  be  sanctified :  the  head 
and  the  heart — the  intellect  and  the  feelings — the  senti 
ments  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  energies  of  the  mind. 

We  do  entirely  agree  with  the  philosopher  in  thinking 
that  all  the  devout  sensations  which  are  experienced  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  even  in  the 
highest  departments  of  art,  ought  to  be  cultivated  and 
encouraged ;  only  we  would  have  them  directed  to  a 
special  object :  while  he  thinks  of  a  Supreme  Being  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing,  we  know  whom  we  worship, 
God,  even  the  most  blessed  Trinity,  whom  we  serve,  and 
who  is  in  us,  except  we  be  reprobate. 

A  vague  and  dreamy  sentiment  of  religion  is,  so  far 
as  our  salvation,  so  far  as  heaven  and  hell,  are  concerned, 
of  no  avail :  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  of  itself 
and  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath 
sent, — it  is  not  good.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  knoiv  who 
the  true  God  is,  is  not  sufficient  unless  we  love  Him ;  and 
that  the  love  of  God  may  be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  we 
are,  by  prayer,  by  meditation,  and  by  recourse  to  all  the 
means  of  grace,  to  seek  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

You  have,  we  will  say,  by  nature,  the  sentiment, — a 
kind  of  devotional  feeling  easily  excited  by  external  cir 
cumstances  :  it  is  well ;  it  is  an  advantage ;  it  is  a  bless- 
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ing.  But,  like  everything  else  connected  with  our  fallen 
nature,  it  is  in  the  natural  man  disconnected  from  the  one 
and  only  God, — the  true  God. 

Seek  to  ascertain  who  that  only  Being  is  towards  whom 
the  feeling  and  the  fervour,  the  occasional  enthusiasm, 
ought  to  be  directed :  and  then,  having  found  God,  ask 
Him,  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  to  sanctify 
the  sentiment ;  and  the  sentiment  being  directed  by  the 
science,  and  the  science  warmed  by  the  sentiment,  and 
the  true  God  being  your  all  in  all,  you  will  become  what 
the  world  will  perhaps  call  a  bigot  and  an  enthusiast, 
or  I  know  not  what — but  one  whom  the  angels  of  light 
will  rejoice  in  regarding  as  a  Christian  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  a  pardoned  sinner  and  a  penitent  believer. 


SERMON   XL 

EDUCATION  OF  SPIRIT,  SOUL,  AND  BODY1. 

1  THESS.  v.  23. 

"  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  -wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  inspired  Apostle  here  confirms,  by  his  authority, 
an  opinion  prevalent  among  philosophers,  that  the  think 
ing  part  of  man  is  to  be  divided  into  what  is  emphatically 
the  spirit,  and  the  soul  or  mind :  so  that  man  consists  of 
three  parts — spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

May  the  Spirit  of  God  sanctify  us,  my  brethren,  wholly 
— in  our  spirit,  our  soul,  and  our  body.  But  let  us  re 
member,  that  to  seek  divine  assistance  without  at  the 
same  time  ourselves  doing  what  in  us  lies  to  effect  the 
objects  we  desire,  is  worse  than  mockery — it  is  tempting 
God :  who,  though  not  tied  to  means,  nevertheless  ordi 
narily  works  through  secondary  causes,  and  blesses  us,  not 
in  the  neglect  of  them,  but  in  their  use. 

Something,  then,  is  required  on  our  own  part.  But 
man  is  a  social  creature,  and  we  are  made  to  depend  much 
upon  one  another.  While  we  consider,  therefore,  what  we 
are  to  do  for  ourselves,  we  must  also  consider  how  we  can 
help  others ;  and  I  propose  under  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  Divine  blessing  on  what  shall  be  said,  to  consider 

1  Preached  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1852. 
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what  we  are  ourselves  to  do,  and  how  we  are  to  help 
others,  in  what  relates  to  the  training  of  the  spirit,  the 
soul,  and  the  body,  which  we  implore  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  sanctify. 

I.  Our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts, 
and  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
spirit. 

Now,  by  the  spirit,  considered,  as  here,  in  distinction 
from  the  soul,  or  what  we  usually  call  the  mind,  the 
purely  intellectual  part  of  our  nature, — by  the  spirit,  we 
mean  that  portion  of  our  spiritual  constitution  which  is 
the  seat  of  our  intuitions,  of  our  instinctive  perceptions, 
of  pure  reason ;  and  through  which,  in  consequence,  we 
hold  communion  with  the  invisible  and  the  spiritual. 

It  is,  according  to  the  injunction  in  our  text,  to  be 
sanctified,  and  this  implies,  that  it  exists  before  it  is 
sanctified ;  that  is,  that  it  exists  as  part  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  man.  In  man,  even  when  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  true  God,  there  still  is  what  we  may  call  a  religious 
ness, — a  feeling  of  which  the  inferior  animals  do  not, 
even  in  a  degree,  partake.  This  belongs  to  us  as  men, 
as  pertaining  to  our  original  nature  as  it  has  survived 
the  Fall, — indicating  our  high  origin  and  our  destination, 
— a  craving  for  something  of  knowledge,  of  power,  of 
comfort,  of  hope,  which  we  are  conscious  that  neither 
this  world  nor  anything  created  can  confer.  The  in 
stinctive  feeling  exists,  though  alienated,  as  every  other 
part  of  our  nature  is,  from  the  true  God,  until  it  is  sanc 
tified  and  brought  under  grace.  As  man  is  born  to  breathe 
the  air  and  to  see  the  light, — so  is  he  born  to  be  religious. 
He  is  conscious  of  religious  susceptibilities ;  and,  in  igno 
rance  of  the  true  God,  he  meets  these  cravings  of  nature 
by  worshipping  a  God  of  his  own  imagination. 

Of  this  feeling  we  are  conscious,  when  the  heart  is 
melted  by  the  contemplation  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
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sublime  in  nature ;  as  also  by  the  terror  and  alarm  we  feel 
when  something  terrible  and  unexpected  occurs,  con 
vincing  us  of  our  own  impotence,  and  telling  us,  in  mi- 
uttered  language,  of  the  existence  of  some  awful  power 
external  to  ourselves. 

Now,  since  these  things  are  so,  we  perceive  at  once 
what  we  are  to  do,  if  we  would  co-operate  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  while  seeking  to  be  sanctified  in  the  spirit.  It  is 
through  this  portion  of  our  nature  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaks  to  the  heart,  and  brings  us  into  communion  with 
God  and  with  all  that  is  holy  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
It  is  with  reference  especially  to  this  part  of  our  nature 
that  means  of  grace  have  been  instituted :  those  sacra 
ments  and  ordinances  through  which  men,  whose  minds 
have  been  personally  enlightened,  and  who  have  brought 
their  bodies  into  subjection  to  their  minds,  that  is,  who 
are  leading  moral  lives,  may  have  communion  with  Him 
who  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  through  Christ  the  one 
and  only  Mediator.  There  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
light  required  for  the  mind,  and  there  are  requisite  food 
and  cleanliness  and  exercise  for  the  support  and  health 
of  the  body.  In  like  manner  there  are  sacraments  and 
ordinances,  meditation,  prayer  and  praise,  for  the  susten- 
tation,  elevation  and  comfort  of  the  spirit. 

My  brethren,  by  regular  recourse  to  the  means  of  grace, 
with  minds  enlightened  to  know  God's  will,  we  must  train 
and  educate  that  part  of  our  nature  which  is  strictly 
spiritual,  for  communion  with  our  God.  We  are  to  place 
our  spirits  in  that  position  in  which  we  may  expect  the 
grace  of  sanctification  to  shine  upon  them,  and  the  dew  of 
God's  blessing  to  descend. 

That  man  who,  however  refined  in  his  intellect,  how 
ever  moral  in  his  conduct,  neglects  thus  to  cultivate  his 
spiritual  nature,  is  guilty  of  an  offence  for  which  he  will 
have  to  render  an  account  at  the  great  day ;  and  is  cer- 
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tainly,  with  all  his  pretensions,  very  far  from  being  a  wise 
man  or  a  true  philosopher.  He  is  not  educating  his  whole 
man. 

May  it  be  different  with  us,  my  brethren  !  and  when  we 
seek  to  help  others  in  this  respect,  it  is  obviously  our  duty 
to  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants,  by  the  erection  of 
churches,  by  the  increase  of  the  clergy,  by  the  support  of 
missions, — in  short  by  placing  the  means  of  grace  within 
their  reach. 

II.  And  now — coming  to  the  second  head  of  my  dis 
course — I  will  remind  you  that  the  possession  of  the 
means  of  grace  is  not  the  only  thing  required.  Religion, 
without  corresponding  mental  cultivation,  always  degene 
rates  into  superstition.  Why  were  the  middle  ages,  ages 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  ? — it  was  because  they  were 
dark  ages :  ages,  in  which  there  were  indeed  a  few  men 
of  genius  and  learning,  but  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  kept  in  mental  darkness.  We  are  to  worship 
God  in  spirit,  but  not  in  spirit  only,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  not  only  with  that  high  faculty  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  but  with  the  mind  ;  the  mind,  with  its  logical 
perception,  to  distinguish  truth  from  error.  The  mind 
has  been  given  us  as  part  of  our  nature  by  God :  and  as 
for  the  neglect  of  the  spirit,  so  for  the  neglect  of  the  mind, 
we  shall  have  to  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

If  the  spirit  requires  means  of  grace,  if  the  body  re 
quires  food  and  exercise,  so  the  mind  requires  both  ex 
ercise  and  light :  fresh  supplies  of  light,  even  as  the 
spirit  and  the  body  require  fresh  supplies  of  food  and 
grace.  We  must  be  careful  to  exercise  the  mind,  ever 
seeking  mental  advancement  and  increased  information, 
from  observation,  from  converse  with  the  works  of  nature, 
and  from  the  study  of  good  books. 

Moreover,  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  mind  becomes 
debilitated,  if  it  be  frittered  away  on  frivolous  pursuits 
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and  trivial  objects,  we  must,  if  we  would  keep  the  mind 
in  a  healthy  state,  concentrate  its  powers  and  direct  them 
with  especial  (though  not  with  exclusive)  force,  to  that 
which  our  hand  findeth  to  do, — to  that  particular  mental 
work  which  God,  by  his  providence,  has  assigned  to  us, — 
to  our  own  particular  profession,  trade,  or  calling,  what 
ever  it  may  be.  It  is  by  endeavouring  thoroughly  to 
master  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  profession  or 
trade,  so  as  to  act  like  reasonable  beings,  even  when  our 
employment  is  mechanical  and  we  are  engaged  in  handi 
craft,  that  the  mind  is  maintained  in  that  healthy  state, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  realize  any  truth  to  which  it  is 
honestly  and  carefully  applied. 

As  we  are  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as  the 
man  is  brutalized  in  selfishness  who  is  not  desirous  of 
affording  to  all  others  whatever  advantages  he  can  place 
within  their  reach,  we  must  perceive  at  once  what  is  our 
duty,  as  regards  others,  in  that  which  relates  to  their  mental 
education.  As  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  requires  to  be  in 
structed  and  exercised,  ere  it  can  bear  the  light, — so,  for 
the  education  of  the  youthful  mind,  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  establish  schools ;  and  as,  when  the  mind  has  been 
exercised,  it  requires  information,  we  should  give  encou 
ragement  to  cheap  literature,  we  should  establish  lend 
ing  libraries,  we  should  institute  lectures,  we  should  ren 
der  assistance  to  literary  associations. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  there  are  sins  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  sins  of  the  body,  and  most  careful  we 
should  be  to  guard  against  those  sins,  for,  in  that  point  of 
view,  the  world  is  slow  to  regard  them. 

As  the  body  may  become  diseased  from  want  of  clean 
liness,  so  may  the  mind  become  filthy  and  impure  by  an 
association  with  the  profligate,  by  revelling  among  the 
works  of  the  profane,  or  by  indulging,  instead  of  checking, 
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the  evil  thoughts  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  world, 
the  devil,  or  the  flesh. 

As  by  the  careless  use  of  deleterious  drugs,  by  an  in 
dulgence  in  opium  or  alcohol,  the  body  may  be  slowly 
poisoned ;  so  by  indiscriminate  reading,  by  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  the  infidel,  the  immoral,  the  impure,  the 
profane,  or  even  of  the  superstitious;  or  by  encouraging 
doubts,  which,  if  they  arise  spontaneously,  are  to  be 
checked  as  temptations,  the  mind  may  gradually  sip  in 
destruction,  and  be  involved  in  everlasting  ruin. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  the  man,  ruined  in  body  by 
the  misuse  of  poisons,  to  urge  that  he  knew  not  that 
they  were  such,  that  some  persons  had  used  them  under 
advice  and  received  no  harm,  and  that  he  had  himself 
derived  comfort  from  their  exhibition  in  his  own  case ; 
the  fact  would  remain,  his  body  would  be  sinking  into  an 
untimely  grave,  and  we  can  only  say  he  might  have  known 
that  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  the  temptation  might  have 
been  resisted  at  first. 

And  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  sinful  to  read  an 
immoral,  an  impure,  or  an  infidel,  or  a  superstitious  book  ? 
or  to  encourage  an  immoral  or  a  sceptical  thought?  Who 
does  not  know  that  his  business  is  to  read  and  think,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  paradoxes,  but  to  confirm  his 
faith  and  to  establish  himself  in  the  truth  ?  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  preventing  grace  of  God  will  warn  each  one 
as  he  commences  his  career  of  intellectual  sin,  that  it  is 
in  sin  that  he  is  engaging.  We  know,  by  intuition  as 
well  as  by  the  opinions  of  good  men  around  us,  that  to 
read  or  to  think  upon  what  is  immoral,  impure,  or  super 
stitious,  is  sinful. 

With  respect  to  those  around  us,  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the 
circulation  of  immoral,  impure,  infidel,  and  superstitious 
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publications ;  and  if,  in  works  which  belong  to  the  general 
literature  of  the  country,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  con 
sulted  for  the  information  they  contain,  immoral  or  infidel 
sentiments  are  maintained,  those  works  should  be  duly 
noted  for  such  faults;  they  should  be  labelled  as  con 
taining  poison ;  even  as,  when  a  poisonous  drug  is  pre 
scribed  by  the  physician,  the  fact  of  its  being  poison  is 
carefully  noted  by  the  conscientious  dispenser  of  the 
medicine. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  very  little  that  we  at  any  time  do  by 
opposing  error  and  vice  directly.  It  may,  indeed,  be  our 
duty  to  attempt  it ;  but  our  success  in  opposition  to  error, 
is  generally  made  to  depend  upon  our  success  in  exhibit 
ing  the  beauty  and  the  excellence  of  the  opposite  virtue. 
Do  what  you  will,  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  evil  publications,  or  to  put  down  the  zeal 
with  which  wicked  men  will  recommend  them ;  neither, 
in  this  world,  can  we  shut  men  out  from  the  influence  of 
evil  example  and  association.  But  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  we  should  be  very  zealous  in  propagating  what  is 
moral  and  pure,  and  in  diffusing  in  our  schools  a  taste 
for  what  is  beautiful  and  good  and  true. 

And  yet  further :  as  the  body  is  influenced  by  the  at 
mosphere,  so  we  should  endeavour  to  create  a  wholesome 
moral  atmosphere  for  the  minds  around  us  to  breathe  in. 
The  mind  takes  its  tone  from  society.  And  it  is  our 
business,  for  our  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  others, 
to  elevate  and  purify,  so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  the 
tone  of  the  society  in  which  \ve  are  placed. 

We  are  each  of  us  able  to  do  something  in  that  respect, 
and  that  something  we  must  endeavour  to  do.  A  moral 
Court  raises  the  moral  tone  in  the  aristocracy;  a  high 
moral  tone  in  the  heads  of  a  profession  has  great  effect 
upon  those  who  are  just  commencing  their  career,  or 
occupying  a  humbler  position.  If  the  leading  persons  in 
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any  locality  are  given  to  gambling,  to  intemperance,  or 
dissipation  of  any  kind,  the  society  of  the  place  is  likely  to 
become  corrupt.  Whereas,  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
industrious  and  pious  parents  form  a  happy  and  well- 
ordered  home, — and  that  one  happy  holy  home  soon  be 
comes  the  centre  of  a  happy  moral  neighbourhood. 

When,  under  these  influences,  the  mind  is  enlightened 
and  exercised,  then  we  may  have  a  reasonable  confidence 
that  the  mental  progress  will  take  the  right  direction, — 
that  the  sins  of  the  intellect  will  be  avoided,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  powers  of  the  intellect  are  cultivated. 

So  much  for  our  duty  as  men  to  our  brother  man. 
The  duty  is  further  enforced,  when  we  are  regarded  as 
Christian  men.  That  we  are  in  duty  bound,  notwith 
standing  the  occasional  abuse  of  the  privilege,  to  provide 
opportunities  to  all  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  is 
obvious  at  once  to  those  who  are  sensible,  as,  I  trust,  we 
alt  of  us  are,  of  the  commission  from  our  Lord  which  we 
hold  in  common  as  Christians.  As  Christians,  we  have, 
each  of  us,  a  commission  from  our  Lord  and  Master,  to 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  creature 
to  whom  we  have  access,  and  to  entreat  them  to  be  re 
conciled  to  God. 

Let  us  refer  briefly  (it  will  not  be  a  digression),  to  the 
wondrous  plan  of  man's  salvation. 

Man  was  created  upright  and  perfect.  He  was  created 
not,  as  inanimate  creation,  to  be  moved  entirely  by  ex 
ternal  force,  nor,  as  the  irrational  creature,  to  be  instigated 
merely  by  instinct, — he  wras  created  a  rational  creature. 
But  reason  implies  freedom  of  will,  and  freedom  of  will 
implies  a  power  to  disobey  God.  In  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God,  happiness  consists, — and  when  the  obedience 
is  the  result  of  the  submission  of  the  will  of  the  creature 
to  that  of  the  Creator,  there  is  reasonable  happiness,  or 
the  happiness  of  the  rational  creature.  But  the  conse- 
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quence  of  disobedience  to  the  Creator's  will  must  in 
evitably  be  misery.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  the  Creator 
(having,  by  the  fact  of  creation,  set  limits,  as  it  were,  to  his 
omnipotence)  to  permit  even  a  slight  deviation  from  his 
will,  or  a  deviation  by  any  one  portion  of  creation,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  annihilate  law  and  to  depose  Him 
self.  If  one  race  of  creatures  might  commit  one  kind  of 
sins,  there  would  be  an  end  of  justice,  if  another  class  of 
creatures  might  not,  with  equal  impunity,  transgress  in 
some  other  particular.  Ten  races  of  creatures  might 
thus  be  tolerated  in  the  transgression  of  the  whole  deca 
logue, — and  so  there  would  be  no  law;  the  will  of  the 
creature  would  triumph  over  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  universe  would  become  a  hell.  The  sentence  of 
justice  was,  therefore,  inevitable.  When  man  fell,  the 
sentence  of  justice  was,  "Die,  man,  or  justice  must." 
/'How  can  God  be  just  and  yet  show  mercy  to  man?" 
This  must  have  been  the  question  which  occurred  to  the 
universe  of  intelligences  by  whom  the  throne  of  glory  is 
surrounded,  and  the  doings  of  God  contemplated  with 
investigating  reverence. 

Then,  again,  God  creates,  not  individuals  one  by  one, 
but  a  whole  species  at  once — He  creates  races  of  beings 
which  become  conformable  each  to  a  prescribed  type. 

He  created  two  beasts  of  the  field,  the  lion  and  the 
lioness  we  will  say,  and  from  them  have  descended  count 
less  individuals  of  that  species,  all  conformable  to  one 
type,  though  each  having  its  individual  peculiarities;  so 
that  we  know  that  a  lion  will  not  have  the  characteristics 
of  a  sheep,  or  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  horse.  He  thus  formed 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  And  thus, 
too,  has  the  human  race  been  commanded  into  existence. 
Moreover,  we  learn  that  God  deals  with  his  creatures 
thus  formed  by  races,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  also  in 
the  mass,  as  families,  nations,  peoples.  And  man  was  tried 
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whether  he  could  obey  God,  by  submitting  the  human  to 
the  Divine  will,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  pecu 
liar  race  in  the  universe  of  creation.  If  freedom  of  will 
be  given  to  a  creature,  it  must  be  tried  ;  if,  on  trial,  the 
creature  remain  true  to  God,  from  further  trial  it  may  be, 
after  a  season,  exempt ;  if  it  fail  in  obedience,  it  is  lost. 
The  human  race  was  tried,  in  the  first  two  and  most 
perfect  of  our  race,  and  it  fell.  As  we  have  inherited  from 
our  first  parents  reason,  and  our  other  powers  of  body  and 
faculties  of  mind,  so  we  have  inherited  a  fallen  nature. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  on  such  a  nature  sentence  of  death 
is,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  disobedience,  pronounced  by 
infinite  justice. 

Nevertheless,  to  justice  satisfaction  may  be  made.  And 
man  might  be  spared,  if  to  the  claims  of  the  Divine  law 
such  satisfaction  could  be  rendered  as  would  proclaim  to 
all  creation  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  in 
evitable  consequence  of  suffering,  upon  any,  the  slightest, 
deviation  from  the  will  of  the  Creator.  Such  satisfac 
tion  no  creature  could  pay,  for  the  creature  is  at  best 
but  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  can  have  nothing  super 
erogatory  to  offer ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  satisfac 
tion  of  infinite  value  could  meet  the  claims  of  infinite 
justice. 

Hence  the  Fall  of  man  was  the  opportunity  for  the  dis 
play  of  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  the  coexistence  of 
which,  with  justice,  must  have  appeared,  a  priori,  to  be 
impossible.  On  the  Fall  of  man,  God  proclaimed  to  the 
universe  that  He  is  infinitely  merciful  as  well  as  infinitely 
just ;  so  that,  while  no  deviation  from  justice  is  consistent 
with  the  Divine  attributes,  still  mercy  is  equally  an 
attribute  of  God,  whose  infinite  wisdom  devised  the  means 
by  which  a  way  might  be  opened  to  the  operation  of 
mercy  even  upon  fallen  man. 

God,  even  the  blessed  Trinity,  devised  the  means  and 
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carried  it  into  effect;  the  Three  Persons  in  the  one  Godhead 
entering  into  that  covenant,  according  to  which  God  the 
Father  undertook  to  accept  atonement,  and  to  send  his 
only-begotten  Son  to  effect  it.  God  the  Son  condescended 
to  be  sent,  and,  a  body  being  prepared  for  Him,  undertook 
to  make  the  satisfaction  and  to  offer  the  atonement ;  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Son,  to  enter  into  the  hearts  of  men,  to  create  them  anew, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  glory  which  has  been  purchased 
for  them  by  their  Redeemer's  blood. 

The  atonement  has  been  made;  God  in  Christ  hath 
reconciled  the  world  to  Himself.  The  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Father  came  down  from  the  Majesty  on  High. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  God,  He  became  man  also,  and  lie, 
the  God-man,  has  opened  heaven  to  all  believers. 

To  all  believers, — yes :  He  died  for  all.  Redemption  is 
universal ;  but  still  it  must  be  accepted  by  us :  the  me 
dicine  is  provided,  but  we  must  take  it.  Here  is  salva 
tion  ;  but  by  the  hand  of  faith  it  must  be  grasped  and 
made  our  own. 

And  our  commission,  my  brethren,  is  to  go  into  the 
world,  and,  wherever  we  can,  to  persuade  every  creature 
(whom  we  can  influence)  to  accept  it.  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God, — this  we  are,  in  effect,  to  say  to  all,  when  our  own 
reconciliation  has  been  secured.  But  this  is  certain,  that  in 
order  to  accept  it  there  must  be  some  mental  cultivation. 
This  wondrous  plan  cannot  be  embraced  by  the  savage 
and  uncultivated  intellect.  See  how  the  Lord  himself 
proceeded.  It  was  in  the  Augustan  age  of  the  world  that 
our  Lord  appeared.  He  delayed  his  coming1  until  the 
mind  of  man  had  reached  the  highest  cultivation  of  which, 
unaided  by  revelation,  it  is  capable.  And  even  now  the 
missionaries  who  are  really  successful  in  their  labours, 
build  schools  before  churches,  and  seek  to  civilize  before 
they  evangelize.  Consequently,  my  brethren,  I  am  correct 
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in  saying,  that  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  to  mental 
education,  as  relates  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  our 
attention  is  due,  not  only  as  philanthropic  men,  but  as 
sincere  Christians. 

III.  We  thus  see  how  closely  connected  are  our  spi 
ritual  and  our  mental  training.  Without  mental  culture, 
religion  degenerates  into  superstition ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  properly  cultivated,  it  is  by  that  culture  prepared 
for  scriptural  religion. 

We  shall  see  how,  also,  mental  culture  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  we  may  train  and  educate  the  body  ;  for  to  the 
body,  as  well  as  to  the  mind  and  spirit,  education  is  to  be 
directed.  We  are  accountable  to  God  for  keeping  our 
body  in  health  and  strength,  so  far  as  that  lies  in  our 
power.  Our  body  is  entrusted  to  our  protection  and  care ; 
and  for  the  neglect  of  the  body,  for  diseases  brought  upon 
it  by  our  vices,  by  our  luxury  or  self-indulgence,  we  shall 
have  to  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.  If  the  body 
be  debilitated  or  deteriorated  by  vicious  habits,  by  in 
temperance,  debauchery,  or  even  by  luxury ;  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  drunkard,  or  of  the  gluttonous  man,  it  be 
injured  by  too  much  food  or  by  unwholesome  food,  taken 
merely  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  a  depraved  appetite; 
or  if  it  be  damaged  by  an  habitual  disregard  of  cleanliness ; 
or  if  it  be  subjected  to  premature  decay,  as  when  the 
ambitious  deprive  their  body  of  the  needful  rest,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote,  not  only  their  days  (which  are 
intended  for  work),  but  their  nights  also  (which  are  de 
signed  for  rest),  to  their  pursuits  and  studies ;  I  say,  that 
for  the  neglect  of  the  body,  or  its  deterioration  in  any 
of  these  ways,  we  shall  have  to  render  an  account  at 
the  day  of  judgment. 

We  must  not  only  pay  attention  to  these  subjects, 
but  we  must  remember,  that  the  body  being  to  be  pre 
pared  for  the  resurrection,  we  are  gradually  to  release  it 
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from  the  dominion  of  merely  animal  propensities,  how 
ever  innocent  their  indulgence  may  be.  We  are  taught 
this  by  the  voice  of  nature  itself;  for  as  old  age  comes 
on,  or  as  what  is  spiritual  gains  the  ascendancy  over  us, 
the  passions  with  which  we  came  into  the  world,  and  the 
inclinations  which  prevailed  in  our  youth,  subside, — and 
there  remains  only  what  we  may  expect  to  co-exist  in 
union  for  ever  with  the  perfection  of  our  resurrection 
bodies. 

Such  being  our  duty  in  regard  to  ourselves,  let  us  now 
see  how  we  are  to  help  one  another.  When  we  are 
giving  instruction  to  the  young,  we  must  teach  them  to 
keep  their  bodies  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity. 
We  must  do  more :  we  must  endeavour  to  train  them 
in  habits  of  cleanliness,  cleanliness  being,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  a  religious  duty  as  well  as  a  moral  virtue. 
And  when  we  look  upon  those  around  us,  and  with 
whom  we  are  associated,  and  see  how  often  uncleanly 
habits  are  formed  from  the  absence  of  sufficient  means  of 
cleanliness  in  the  habitations  of  our  poorer  brethren  ;  when 
we  consider  how  much  disease  is  caused  by  inadequate 
and  unwholesome  food  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  who, 
to  procure  even  that  inadequate  supply  of  food,  are  over 
worked  ;  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
atmospheric  influences  which,  if  not  sufficient  to  produce 
violent  and  definite  disease,  are  certain,  nevertheless,  to 
be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  bodily  health  of  mankind ; 
we  must  perceive  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  not  only  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  duty  of  attending  to  their  cor 
poreal  health,  but  also  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
attention  to  the  details,  which  the  performance  of  this 
duty  implies. 

It  is  our  bounden  duty  not  merely  to  talk  of  these 
things,  but  to  exert  ourselves  that  we  may  procure  for  the 
masses  of  the  population  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  food 
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and  clothing,  and  fuel,  and  water ;  we  must  do  what  in 
us  lies  to  secure  a  better  ventilation  for  private  houses, 
and  an  improved  construction  for  workshops  ;  nor  will  the 
removal  of  whatever  may  tend,  by  noxious  influences,  to 
corrupt  the  atmosphere,  be  beneath  the  Christian's  notice, 
while  he  will  encourage  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  pro 
motion  of  habits  both  of  temperance  and  of  prudence. 

Thus  may  we  learn  to  educate  ourselves  and  to  assist 
others  in  doing  the  same,  in  what  regards  the  education  of 
the  body.  But  whatever  advantages  and  opportunities 
we  may  provide  and  offer,  yet  to  things  which  pertain 
to  cleanliness  and  order  no  attention  will  be  paid,  unless 
there  be  a  previous  or  simultaneous  culture  of  the  mind. 
Therefore  I  observed  that  what  was  said  with  respect  to 
mental  culture  bears  upon  this  part  of  our  subject  not 
less  than  upon  the  first.  We  find  invariably  that  uncul 
tivated  savages  are  filthy  in  their  habits.  When  the  tra 
veller  on  the  Continent  passes  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  a  Protestant  State,  he  immediately  observes  an  im 
provement  in  the  latter,  not  only  in  morals  but  also  in 
cleanliness.  Ignorance  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mother 
of  superstition,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(wherever  her  influence  extends  unchecked)  to  keep  men 
slaves  to  herself  and  her  priesthood,  by  keeping  them  in 
that  ignorance  which  is  invariably  the  source  of  what  is 
filthy  in  moral  habits  not  less  than  in  religion.  It  is 
among  those,  even  in  our  own  country,  who  have  not 
received  the  advantage  of  mental  cultivation,  that  we 
expect  to  discover  the  abodes  of  filth  as  well  as  of  vice. 

The  Apostle,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  text,  alludes  to  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord,  when  each  one  shall  receive 
everlasting  rewards. 

True,  as  we  have  already  seen,  heaven  is  not  the  reward 
of  human  virtue,  the  purchase  of  any  imaginary  merits  of 
men,  who,  however  sanctified,  still  are  sinners  ;  true,  that 
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heaven  is  the  free  gift  of  God  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to 
those  penitents  who  humble  themselves  to  receive  it  as  a 
gift ;  true,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  expecting  heaven  as  a 
reward,  and  expecting  rewards  in  that  heaven  which  is 
itself  a  gift.  Our  works  do  not  save  us,  but  our  works  do 
follow  us ;  and  among  the  blessings  and  rewards,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to  hearts  overflowing  with  love  to 
the  Creator  and  to  all  creation — to  hearts  glowing  with  the 
Divine  desire  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  everything 
that  exists,  which  is  the  heavenly  mind — one  of  the  rewards 
will  be,  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits,  direct  or  remote, 
which  we  have,  under  God,  been  instrumental  in  con 
ferring  on  others,  when,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  have  desired,  within  our  sphere,  to  become  God-like, 
by  becoming  benefactors  of  our  species;  in  seeing  how 
our  well-intended  exertions  upon  earth,  though  at  the 
time  they  seemed  to  fail,  have,  nevertheless,  after  our 
removal  from  earth,  been  efficacious,  —  how  our  bread 
thrown  on  the  waters  has,  after  many  days,  been  found. 

Such  rewards,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
await  those  who  shall  be  found  blameless,  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  laid  to  their  account,  and  have  been 
sanctified  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  Then,  when  ye  shall 
shine  in  all  the  glory,  and  share  in  all  the  riches,  of  Christ; 
then,  when  your  adoption  into  the  family  of  heaven  shall 
be  complete,  and  your  resemblance  to  the  image  of  Christ 
perfect ;  then,  when  Jesus,  your  own  Jesus,  justifies  you 
before  the  assembled  universe,  and  honours  you  as  his 
own  brethren ;  then,  when  seated  on  his  throne,  your  life 
united  with  his,  and  his  glory  your  glory, — you  are  ab 
sorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  God,  even  the  blessed 
Trinity, — how  will  your  hearts  swell  within  you  as  you 
hear  familiar  voices  joining  in  the  celestial  hallelujahs  and 
in  harmony  with  your  own — parent  and  child,  husband 
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and  wife,  pastor  and  flock,  teacher  and  scholar,  friend  and 
friend ;  how  will  the  fervour  of  your  hallelujahs  be  in 
creased  as  they  tell  you  in  a  still  small  voice,  "  you  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  me  here ;  by  your  precepts  you 
brought  me  to  Jesus,  by  your  example  you  taught  me  to 
seek  the  sanctification  of  my  spirit,  soul,  and  body ;"  and 
the  joy  will  be  yet  further  increased,  when  you  hear 
voices  less  familiar,  even  strange  voices,  saying,  "  To  you, 
under  God,  to  the  institutions  you  devised,  established,  or 
supported,  we  too,  though  unknown  to  you  on  earth,  are 
indebted,  for  that  we  too  have  been  won  to  Jesus,  and, 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  too  have  been  sanctified  in 
spirit,  soul,  and  body — preserved  blameless  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  for  the  everlasting  joys,  which  we  share 
with  those  by  whom  we  have  ourselves  been  benefited, 
and  with  those  also  who  in  turn  have  been  benefited 
by  us." 


SERMON    XII. 

AURICULAR    CONFESSION ', 


I  JOHN  i.  9. 

"  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 

So  much  that  is  unsound  in  theory,  incorrect  in  state 
ment,  and  dangerous  in  a  practical  point  of  view  ;  so  much 
that  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  and  that  is  plainly  unscriptural,  has  been  urged,  of 
late,  on  the  subject  of  confession ;  the  lust  of  power  and 
of  meddling  in  some,  and  want  of  discernment  and  neg 
lect  of  inquiry  in  those  who  confound  mediaeval  corruptions 
with  primitive  truth,  have  led  to  such  confusion  of  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  a  faithful 
pastor,  to  lay  before  you  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  which,  moreover,  is  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scrip 
ture,  upon  a  practice  that  at  one  time  demoralized  the 
Christian  world,  obliterated  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  and  rendered  necessary  a  reformation  of  the 
Church,  such  as  restored  us  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to 
our  Christian  liberty. 

1  Preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Leeds  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1848.  This  Sermon  has  been  published  separately,  with  copious 
notes,  confirming  the  statements  by  quotations  from  our  standard 
Divines. 
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It  is  said,  and  said,  too,  by  some  who  appear  to  con 
sider  such  doctrines  consistent  with  the  rule  and  prac 
tice  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  Confession  is  a  means 
of  grace. 

If  it  be  so,  it  is  of  course  our  duty,  as  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  press  the  observance  of  it  upon  the 
members  of  our  several  congregations.  Sinners  as  you  all 
are,  we  must  urge  upon  you  the  observance  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  and  bid  you  prepare  your  hearts  to  receive 
the  same. 

But  does  the  Church  of  England  command  confession 
of  sins  to  a  priest  ?  Where  is  the  injunction  to  be  found  ? 
It  is,  as  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  our  Prayer 
Book  and  our  Formularies  is  well  aware,  commanded  no 
where. 

Mark,  then,  the  obvious  and  immediate  conclusion  : 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  consider  confession  to  a 
priest  as  a  means  of  grace.  If  it  were  a  means  of  grace, 
it  would  be  generally  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
and  upon  all  sinners  the  Church  of  England  would  enjoin 
it.  By  not  enjoining  it  upon  any  one,  the  Church  of 
England  asserts  her  Protestantism,  and  declares  that  she 
differs  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  in  other  respects,  so 
also  in  this.  She  does  not  regard  confession  to  a  priest  as 
a  means  of  grace. 

And  what  saith  holy  Scripture  ?  Search  the  Scrip 
tures  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  from  Moses  to  Malachi, 
and  from  Matthew  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  one  wrord 
in  all  the  Bible  will  you  find  about  confession  to  a  priest. 
If  confession  to  a  priest  were  necessary,  if,  that  is  to  say,  it 
were  a  means  of  grace,  surely  we  should  find  some  express, 
some  unequivocal  injunction  for  the  observance  of  it.  But 
not  only  is  it  not  enjoined,  it  is  not  even  suggested. 

The  Church  of  Rome  does  not,  in  her  Tridentine 
Council,  refer  us  to  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  as  con- 
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taining  an  injunction  upon  the  subject.  She  merely 
quotes  the  23rd  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  John, 
and,  assuming  the  very  point  in  debate,  asserts  that  the 
duties  of  the  confessional  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
sacerdotal  office ;  and  this,  their  gratuitous  inference,  our 
Reformers  rejected,  because  it  is  not  authorized  or  con 
firmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

This  is  our  mode,  the  mode  of  our  Reformation,  of 
using  tradition,  and  of  deferring  to  the  practice  and  teach 
ing  of  the  Primitive  Church.  The  Romanists  add  tra 
dition  to  Scripture ;  they  take  as  their  rule  of  faith — 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Our  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible 
only :  but  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  what  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  is,  then  we  take  into  consideration  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  Scriptural  revelation,  by  those  to  whom 
the  Apostles  preached,  and  by  the  Churches  established  by 
them1.  "  If  what  appears  but  probably  to  be  taught  in 
Scripture,"  says  Dr.  Waterland,  one  of  our  greatest 
divines,  "  appears  to  have  been  certainly  taught  in  the 
primitive  and  Catholic  Church  ;  such  probability,  so 
confirmed  and  strengthened,  carries  with  it  the  force  of 
demonstration." J 

Now  all  the  world  knows  that  Auricular  Confession  was 
not  enjoined  in  the  Roman  Church  until  the  year  1215, 
and  that  it  has  never  been  enjoined  in  the  Greek  Church. 
It  was  established  in  the  thirteenth  century,  being  a 
mediaeval,  not  a  primitive  doctrine.  As  being  neither 
primitive  nor  scriptural,  it  was  rejected  by  us  at  our  Re 
formation  ;  and  it  was  re-established  and  re-enforced  as 
one  of  the  permanent  corruptions  of  Romanism,  in  the 
Romish  Council  of  Trent. 

That  confession  of  sins  to  God  only  is  sufficient,  is  a 

1  See  the  author's  Sermon  on  Tradition  in  his  Five  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford. 

2  Preface  to  Sermons  at  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture. 
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truth  asserted  at  least  twenty  times  by  St.  Chrysostom ; 
and  is  a  truth  maintained  universally  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  our 
great  divines,  Taylor,  Bramhall,  Usher,  Bingham,  and  a 
host  of  others;  who,  while  they  gloried  in  the  title  of 
Catholic,  would  not  repudiate  the  designation  of  Pro 
testant. 

But  while  Scripture,  the  Primitive  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  England,  all  distinguished  from  the  Mediaeval 
and  Romish  Church,  declare  with  one  voice  that  confession 
to  God  only  is  sufficient,  yet  what  saith  the  Church  of 
England  ?  In  the  "  Warning  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,"  the  curate  is  directed  to  say  to  those 
of  whose  souls  he  has  the  cure  :  "  Because  it  is  requisite, 
that  no  man  should  come  to  the  holy  Communion,  but 
with  a  full  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet  con 
science  ;  therefore  if  there  be  any  of  you,  who  by  this 
means"  namely,  self-examination  and  self-denial,  "  cannot 
quiet  his  own  conscience  therein,  but  require th  further  com 
fort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other 
discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  Word,  and  open 
his  grief;  that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  holy  Word  he 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of  his  con 
science,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness." 
In  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  this  rubric 
occurs :  "  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a 
special  Confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which  confession, 
the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily  de 
sire  it}  after  this  sort." 

Now  here,  observe,  is  a  permission,  not  an  injunction, 
and  the  cases  referred  to  are  exceptional  cases.  The  rule 
in  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  confess  our  sins  to  God 
only ;  to  examine  ourselves  and  to  be  our  own  spiritual 
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directors.  It  is  a  portion  of  our  responsibility,  and  such 
responsibility  we  cannot  in  ordinary  cases  shift  upon  another. 
The  exception  is  with  respect  to  those  who  cannot  in  this 
way,  according  to  the  general  rules,  obtain  a  sufficient  trust 
in  God's  mercy,  and  a  quiet  conscience.  If  you  cannot  do 
this,  then  select  some  minister  of  God's  holy  word,  not  of 
necessity  the  parish  priest,  but  some  one  in  whose  spiritual 
wisdom  and  experience  you  can  confide,  and  open  to  him 
your  grief.  And  so  with  respect  to  the  sick  :  if&  man  feels 
his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter  ;  if  he 
cannot,  by  an  exercise  of  his  own  mind,  obtain  that  con 
fidence  in  the  Divine  mercy  which  is  a  constituent  of  true 
faith ;  then,  in  that  exceptional  case,  you  may  move  him 
to  confession. 

It  is  not  by  confession,  but  by  faith,  that  we  are  jus 
tified  :  but  the  faith  which  justifies,  is  the  faith  of  a  peni 
tent  man,  and  the  question  will  occur,  Am  I  sufficiently 
penitent  to  be  justified  by  my  faith  ?  It  is  a  doubt  upon 
this  point,  when  it  arises,  that  sends  us  to  seek  advice  from 
another ;  and  that  other,  of  course,  cannot  give  us  the 
advice  we  need,  unless  we  unburthen  to  him  our  con 
science,  and  open  our  grief.  The  Church  of  England, 
therefore,  permits,  and  in  some  cases  advises,  confession  to 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  mark  the  distinction :  she 
never  enjoins  it  as  a  means  of  grace,  she  only  sanctions  it 
as  a  means  of  consolation,  with  a  special  indulgence  to  the 
sick. 

We  go  to  the  sick  bed  ;  we  see  a  man  wretched ;  unable 
to  find  comfort  for  himself,  or  to  receive  consolation  from 
us ; — it  is  clear  that  his  conscience  is  troubled  with  some 
weighty  matter.  How  can  we  console  him  ?  How  advise 
him,  unless  we  know  what  is  the  cause  of  his  affliction  and 
grief?  We  urge  him,  therefore,  to  make  a  special  confes 
sion  of  his  sins. 

He  confesses  ;  if  he  were  well,  we  should,  after  advising 
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him  how  to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  direct  him 
to  go  to  Church,  and  hear  God's  pardon  pronounced  upon 
him,  in  common  with  others ;  to  receive  absolution  in  and 
with  the  congregation. 

But  the  sick  man  is  unable  to  do  this ;  he  is  penitent ; 
he  believes  that  Jesus  died  for  his  sins  ;  he  earnestly 
desires  to  have  the  fact  of  his  forgiveness  authoritatively 
declared,  and  to  his  humble  and  hearty  desire  the  Church 
condescends. 

As  a  means  of  consolation,  confession  to  man  is  recom 
mended  or  permitted,  in  some  shape  or  other,  by  every 
Christian  community.  And  it  is  as  a  means  of  consolation, 
that  the  advice  is  given  in  the  IGth  verse  of  the  fifth  chap 
ter  of  St.  James  ;  the  only  passage  in  Scripture,  I  believe, 
that  contains  a  direction  to  us  to  confess  our  sins  to  any 
other  than  God  himself.  St.  James  is  speaking  to  the 
afflicted  and  to  the  sick ;  and  he  exhorts  men  under  those 
circumstances,  to  seek  consolation  through  mutual  prayer; 
and  in  order  that  the  prayer  may  be  mutual,  he  advises 
them  to  confess  to  one  another  their  faults.  There  are 
persons  whose  consciences  are  not  only  tender,  but  scru 
pulous,  full  of  scruples ;  there  are  others,  who  feel 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  sin  by  which  they 
are  oppressed,  unless  they  have  the  advice  of  a  friend ; 
others  again  there  are,  who  desire  sympathy,  or  who  are 
perplexed  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  over 
coming  the  evils  which  are  within  them,  or  in  resisting 
temptations  from  without :  all  such  persons  are  not  com 
manded,  but  recommended,  to  open  their  griefs,  and  tell 
their  sorrows  to  some  friend,  in  whose  wisdom,  experience, 
and  piety,  they  can  confide  ;  not  commanded,  as  if  con 
fession  were  a  means  of  grace,  but  recommended,  because 
such  confession  may  be  to  them  a  means  of  comfort. 
And  these  their  griefs  they  may  open  to  one  another,  not 
of  necessity,  observe,  to  a  priest,  but  to  any  friend.  Let 
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the  child  seek  such  a  friend  in  his  parent ;  the  wife  in  her 
husband,  and  the  husband  in  his  wife.  In  this  way  let 
friend  take  sweet  counsel  with  friend,  as  they  walk  together 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  only  recommended,  be 
cause  such  exceptional  cases  are  likely  to  come  frequently 
before  him,  and  he,  therefore,  is  most  likely  to  be  best 
qualified  to  act  as  an  adviser  when  difficulties  occur.  If 
confession  were  a  means  of  grace,  we  should  be  directed  to 
have  recourse  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  because,  in  the 
administration  of  the  means  of  grace,  the  efficacy  depends 
not  upon  personal  character,  but  upon  the  Divine  commis 
sion.  But  when  we  seek  not  grace,  but  comfort  and 
advice,  we  seek  for  a  minister  who,  by  his  learning  and 
discretion,  is  competent  to  afford  us  the  intellectual  assist 
ance  we  require.  Nor  is  it  difficult  in  men  of  age  and 
experience  to  find  the  qualifications  needed.  A  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  obliged  to  master  all  the 
minute  and  sometimes  disgusting  details  through  which  a 
confessor  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  obliged  to  wade,  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  his  office.  In  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  as  they  style  it,  the  Romanists  are  commanded 
to  unlock  their  hearts  to  the  priest,  and  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  standing  before  him  in  their 
moral  nudity,  are  required  to  submit,  not  only  to  general 
questions  as  to  a  state  of  sin  and  repentance,  but  to  the 
most  minute  and  searching  questions  as  to  their  inmost 
thoughts ;  a  system  this,  which  renders  the  confessor's 
office  fit  for  no  man,  and  especially  unfit  for  the  young ; 
a  system  which  has  given  rise  to  hypocrisy  in  some,  and 
to  a  reliance  upon  their  works  in  others ;  a  system  which 
is  of  benefit  to  a  few  only  of  those  who  have  recourse  to 
it,  and  is  often,  as  Romanist  writers  themselves  admit,  a 
pollution  to  the  confessor. 

Very  different  is  it  when  confession  is  only  resorted  to 
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as  a  means  of  comfort  or  counsel.  As  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  confess  or  not,  so,  in  making  bis  confession,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  decide  as  to  what  be  will  confess  and 
what  withhold.  And  he  of  whom  we  seek  the  comfort 
or  the  counsel,  is  only  required  to  seek  information  as  to 
the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  point  upon  which  his  opinion 
or  advice  is  sought.  If  we  withhold  from  him  any  facts 
which  relate  to  the  case,  we  are  guilty,  not  of  sin,  but  of 
folly  ;  of  folly,  similar  to  that  of  a  man  who,  in  consulting 
a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  keeps  back  from  his  knowledge 
a  portion  of  the  truth.  And  wiiat  is  required  in  him  we 
consult  is,  skill  in  searching  out  the  various  artifices  of 
self-deception ;  a  skill,  in  which  those  soon  become  pro 
ficients  who  have  had  any  spiritual  experience  themselves, 
and  whose  hearts  are  honest. 

But  while  we  say  this,  be  it  always  remembered,  that 
any  kind  of  confession  to  man  is  an  exception,  not  the 
rule.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,"  not  to  the  priest,  but  to 
God,  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  Here,  and  else 
where  in  Scripture,  we  find  that  to  the  confession  which 
the  penitent  sinner  makes  to  God  alone,  the  promise  of 
forgiveness  is  annexed ;  "  which,"  saith  Archbishop  Usher, 
"no  priest  upon  earth  hath  power  to  make  void,  upon 
pretence  that  himself  or  some  of  his  fellows  were  not  first 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  business."  l 

To  confess  our  sins  to  God,  and  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  this  duty,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would  really 
know  what  sinners  we  are.  Until  we  are  accustomed  to 
self-examination,  until  we  scrutinize  our  motives  as  well  as 
our  actions,  our  principles  as  well  as  our  conduct,  we  are 
apt  to  be  self-complacent,  to  think  that  we  are  not  worse 
than  our  neighbours,  and  to  imagine  that  all  will  be  well 
with  us  in  the  end.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  There 
1  Usher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  p.  76. 
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is  no  clear  perception  of  our  need  of  a  Redeemer,  a 
Saviour,  a  Divine  Intercessor  at  the  throne  of  grace: 
there  is  no  clinging  to  Christ  by  faith,  no  appropriation  of 
his  righteousness,  no  application  of  his  merits :  Christ  is 
not  to  us  all  that  He  must  be  to  those  who  feel  and  know 
that,  except  in  Him,  we  are  all  but  as  dead  men. 

We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  examine  our  conduct 
minutely,  and  in  detail,  and  then,  regarding  God  as  a  Per 
sonal  God,  to  Him,  as  to  a  Person,  confess  our  sins,  one 
by  one,  as  we  discover  them,  asking  forgiveness.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  conscious  of  our  sins.  No,  we  should  soon 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  were  content  with  the  conscious 
ness  of  sin.  "  A  general  persuasion  that  thou  art  a  sinner, 
will  neither  so  humble,  nor  bridle  thy  soul,  as  the  catalogue 
of  thy  sins  examined  severally,  and  continually  kept  in 
mind."1  Just  so  is  it  with  respect  to  mental  prayer;  the 
prayer  made  by  the  mind,  when  not  a  word  is  spoken,  is 
known  unto  God,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  is  by  Him 
heard  and  accepted :  nevertheless,  He  requires  more  than 
this, — even  vocal  prayer.  He  would  have  us  give  utter 
ance  in  words  to  what  we  desire ;  for  if  we  did  not  ac 
custom  ourselves  to  speak  in  our  prayer,  our  prayers  would 
soon  cease  to  be  particular,  and  become  little  more  than  a 
form  of  meditation.  So,  likewise,  consciousness  of  sin 
will  not  suffice  to  make  us  truly  penitent ;  we  shall  find  it 
expedient  to  confess  with  our  lips ;  to  speak  of  our  sins, 
and  to  proclaim,  as  it  were  in  the  presence  of  angels, 
our  misery  and  our  shame.  Then  it  is,  my  brethren,  that 
we  become  duly  and  truly  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
our  being  saved  by  our  works ;  then  it  is,  that  with  the 
strength  of  faith  we  grasp  the  Saviour,  who  only  can 
rescue  us  from  that  bottomless  pit,  towards  which  the 
weight  of  our  sin  is  pressing  us. 

No  one  who  is  accustomed  to  consult  his  Bible,  can 
1  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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doubt  for  one  moment  that  this  is  a  duty ;  that  confession 
is,  like  prayer  and  meditation,  incumbent  upon  every  one 
who  names  the  name  of  Christ,  and  would  realize  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant.  We  detect  sin,  after 
self-examination,  in  our  best  actions ;  we  confess  it,  we 
lament  it,  we  plead  the  merits  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour;  He 
intercedes  for  us,  He  pardons  us,  He  sends  his  Spirit  to 
guard  us  against  falling  into  the  sins  we  have  repented 
of;  and  we  rejoice  to  hear  his  minister  declare  that  those 
are  absolved  who  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe 
his  holy  Gospel ;  and  we  hear  him  speaking  the  word  of 
God.  We  overcome,  in  this  way,  one  sin  or  evil  propen 
sity,  not  at  once,  but  by  a  long  course  of  such  spiritual 
discipline ;  and  still  we  have  recourse  to  self-examination, 
arid  we  discover  something  further  that  is  evil  in  us ;  we 
confess  it,  we  again  plead,  and  by  faith  apply  to  our  souls, 
the  merits  of  our  Saviour ;  we  seek  fresh  supplies  of  grace, 
through  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sacra 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  and  so  we  advance,  con 
tinually  putting  away  evil,  and  continually  receiving  grace, 
until,  ripe  for  eternity,  we  are  transplanted  to  the  heaven 
opened  to  us  by  our  Redeemer's  blood. 

I  have  described  what  has  been  experienced  by  those 
who  are  spiritual  among  us,  and  I  have  stated  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued  and  are  pursuing. 

And  now  I  conclude,  with  pointing  out  in  one  sentence, 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Rome  regards  confession  to  man  as  a 
means  of  grace :  this  we  deny ;  at  the  same  time  we 
regard  it  as  a  means  of  comfort  to  weak  minds  and  scru 
pulous  consciences,  and  to  persons  in  difficulties  or  in 
doubt.  The  Church  of  Rome  makes  it  the  rule — we, 
the  exception.  The  Church  of  Rome  commands  it ;  the 
Church  of  England  permits  it.  The  Church  of  England, 
in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Church, 
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and  the  Greek  Church,  asserts  that  confession  to  God 
alone  is  sufficient — is  the  rule — is  the  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  in  all  but  exceptional  cases ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  Primitive  Church, 
to  the  Greek  Church,  and  to  the  written  and  infallible 
word  of  God,  the  Church  of  Rome  stands  opposed. 


SERMON    XIII. 

THE  EUCHARIST  A  SACRAMENT,  AND  IN  WHAT 
SENSE  A  SACRIFICE  ». 


1  PETER  ii.  5. 

"  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ." 

BY  those  who  believe  in  the  fundamental  verities  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  the  act  of  solemn  worship  which  is 
about  to  take  place,  in  the  celebration,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  sanctuary,  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  will  be  regarded 
as  a  deed  far  more  sacred,  and  far  more  important  than 
the  ceremony  of  its  consecration. 

For  the  first  time,  the  peculiar  act  of  Christian  worship 
is  here  to  be  performed.  Heathens  may  pray,  and  world 
lings  may  hear ;  but  Christians,  and  true  Christians  only, 
can  partake  of  these  holy  mysteries.  What  to  them  is  a 
mystery,  a  sacrament,  and  a  sacrifice,  is  to  others  only  a 
ceremony,  which  they  are  guilty,  by  their  presence,  of 
profaning. 

If,  then,  I  were  to  regard  only  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  a  discourse  upon  the  holy  Eucharist 
would  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion;  but  it  becomes 
more  so,  when  I  am  informed  by  that  beloved  Pastor 
whom  God  in  his  mercy  has  sent  to  minister  among  you, 

1  Preached  at  Birch  Church,  Manchester,  on  the  Sunday  after  its 
consecration,  the  5th  of  July,  1846. 
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that  there  are  several  here  present,  who,  having  lately 
received  the  grace  of  confirmation,  will  communicate  this 
day  for  the  first  time.  My  young  friends,  may  the  good 
God  be  with  you,  now,  and  ever :  may  you  continue  to  be 
regular  and  frequent  communicants,  and  learn  so  to  de 
pend  upon  God  as  to  seek  every  week  that  grace,  for  the 
want  of  which  so  many  souls  are  languishing  among  us. 

Let  me  place  before  you  this  blessed  ordinance  as  a 
sacrament  and  as  a  sacrifice : — God  the  blessed  Spirit  be 
with  me,  to  send  my  words  to  the  hearts  of  the  converted, 
that  they  may  receive  edification;  and  may  He  restrain 
the  unconverted,  the  Pharisee,  or  the  Sadducee,  if  such 
be  present,  from  profanation  and  blasphemy :  yea,  rather 
may  He  graciously  hear  our  prayers  this  day,  and  turn 
their  hearts  unto  the  Lord. 

In  a  sacrament  God  gives  something  to  us :  by  a  sacri 
fice  we  give  something  to  God. 

Let  us,  then,  first  consider  what  God  gives  to  us  in  the 
holy  Communion. 

It  was  at  that  solemn  hour,  when  our  God  Incarnate 
was  preparing  to  offer  Himself  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  upon  the  cross,  that  He,  even  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  when  He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it,  He  said, 
"  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you :  " 
and  so  of  the  cup,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my 
blood  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

Now,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  you,  that  these  words,  ad 
dressed  without  explanation  to  the  Apostles  at  the  insti 
tution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  needed  an  explanation ;  and 
doubtless  would  have  received  one,  had  not  a  previous 
discourse,  which  our  Lord  had  held  with  these  same 
Apostles,  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  allude  to  the 
discourse  of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel. 
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There  our  Lord  declares,  in  the  27th  verse,  that  there 
is  sustenance  provided  for  the  immortal  soul  as  well  as 
for  the  mortal  body,  or  rather,  for  the  whole  immortal 
man ;  and  that  He,  the  Son  of  man,  had,  in  this  his 
character  of  the  Messiah,  power  to  supply  us  with  it,  as 
He  was  sealed  or  appointed  by  God  the  Father  for  that 
purpose.  After  some  colloquy  with  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
we  find  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  33rd  verse,  advancing  a 
step,  and  not  only  asserting  that  there  is  food  of  an  eternal 
maintenance  provided  by  Him,  but  affirming  that  "  the 
bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven 
and  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  Not  only  had  Christ 
this  bread,  this  spiritual  sustenance,  to  give,  but  that  spi 
ritual  sustenance  was  his  very  Self;  and  this  He  more 
distinctly  says  in  the  35th  verse,  "  I  am  the  bread  of 
life ;  he  that  cometh  to  me,"  hungering  after  that  bread, 
"  shall  never  hunger,"  his  hunger  shall  be  appeased ;  "  and 
he  that  believeth  in  me,"  believeth  that  I  am  this  spiritual 
sustenance,  "  shall  never  thirst."  It  is  not  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  have  no  appetite 
for  this  spiritual  food ;  what  is  meant  is,  that  coming  unto 
Christ  as  their  sustenance,  their  hunger  and  thirst  should 
be  appeased,  and  of  hunger  and  thirst  they  should  not  die. 

It  seemed  strange  to  the  Jews,  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
rejected  and  despised,  who  stood  before  them,  should 
speak  thus,  and,  like  infidels  in  other  ages,  who  condemn 
before  they  ascertain  the  purport  of  a  mystery,  they  mur 
mured.  "  The  Jews  murmured  at  him,"  as  infidels  still 
murmur  at  the  Church,  because  he  said,  "  I  am  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  and  they  said,  Is  not 
this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother 
we  know,  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith  I  came  down  from 
heaven  ? "  But  our  Lord  did  not  vouchsafe  to  explain 
Himself  further  to  those  who  were  perversely  blind,  whose 
hearts  were  hardened ;  He  merely  repeated  his  assertion, 
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"  I  am  that  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna," 
which  was  only  a  type  of  this,  the  true  bread  that  cometh 
down  from  heaven,  "and  are  dead.  This,"  alluding  to 
Himself,  "  is  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  "  (or  rather  feed  thereupon, 
for  the  original  refers  to  a  continuous  act)  "  and  not  die." 
And  then,  without  explaining,  advancing  further  in  the 
revelation  of  his  will,  our  Lord  proceeds :  "  I  am  the 
Jiving,"  or  life-giving  "  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  :  if  any  man  shall  eat  of,"  or  feed  upon  "  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 

The  Jews  again  strove  among  themselves.  Like  infi 
dels  of  a  later  age,  instead  of  seeking  to  ascertain,  where 
so  great  a  blessing  was  promised,  how  they  might  obtain 
it,  they  perplexed  themselves  with  a  very  inferior  ques 
tion,  as  to  how  the  thing  promised  could  be  accomplished. 
The  Jews  strove  among  themselves,  saying,  "How  can 
this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? "  To  satisfy  a  profane 
curiosity,  suggested  merely  by  the  intellect  and  not  pro 
ceeding  from  a  heart  desirous  to  know  and  do  what  is 
right — this  was  never  our  Lord's  purpose.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  therefore,  only  reiterated  his  assertion  in  terms  yet 
stronger  and  more  unequivocal.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  eat,"  or  feed  upon,  "the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,"  or  make  his  blood  your 
drink,  "  ye  have  no  life,"  no  spiritual  life  "  in  you,"  or  ye 
have  not  anything  in  you  whereby  to  support  your  spi 
ritual  life.  "  Whoso  feedeth  on  my  flesh  and  maketh  my 
blood  his  drink,  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,"  not  like  manna,  a  mere  type  of 
spiritual  or  heavenly  food,  "  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  has  sent  me, 
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and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  me." 

You  perceive  what  is  here  required,  a  participation  of 
Christ, — heavenly  food  which  is  Christ  himself,  as  once 
crucified,  who  has  now  been  glorified.  It  is  not  here  said 
that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  one  thing  needful,  for  although 
it  is  only  by  faith  that  we  can  receive  Christ,  He  being 
only  received  by  the  faithful,  yet  faith  is  not  the  bread,  but 
the  hand  by  which  we  receive  the  bread.  Faith  in  Christ 
crucified  is  the  condition  required,  but  the  bread  of  life  is 
the  reward  conferred  upon  that  faith.  Faith  is  the  quali 
fication,  but  the  thing  to  be  sought  is  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  instruction  which  the  Apostles  had 
received  ;  and  having  received  their  instructions,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  they  would  understand  our  Lord's  wrords 
when  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist ; 
"  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you,  do  this  in  remem 
brance  of  me  ;"  and,  likewise  when  He  had  taken  the  cup, 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  tfie  new  tes 
tament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sins.  Do  this,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remem 
brance  of  me." 

He  had  before  told  them  that  they  must  eat  his  flesh 
and  drink  his  blood,  and  now  He  appointed  the  means  by 
which  this  was  to  be  done.  His  natural  body  was  visibly 
before  them  at  the  time  of  the  institution  ;  they  could  not, 
therefore,  have  understood  Him  to  mean  that  this  was  dis 
tributed  to  them,  or  that  they,  in  hereafter  doing  as  He  did, 
were  to  think  such  could  be  the  effect  of  their  action ;  they 
must  also  have  remembered  what  our  Lord,  in  the  discourse 
already  alluded  to,  had  expressly  said,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;"  they  could  have 
regarded  the  bread  and  wine  thus  consecrated  merely  as 
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instruments,  as  deeds  of  conveyance,  by  which,  to  persons 
duly  qualified,  that  spiritual  sustenance,  which  is  Christ 
himself,  might  be  conveyed.  This  they  would  understand 
afterwards  more  clearly  ;  for  when  our  Lord  declared,  "  It 
is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,"  He  connected  the  words 
with  an  allusion  to  his  ascension :  "  What  and  if  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before?" 

We  may  now  place  the  doctrine  before  you  in  another 
point  of  view.  Man's  miseiy  consists  in  his  alienation  from 
God.  Man  can  only  be  restored  to  happiness  by  re-union 
with  God.  But  God  cannot  come  into  contact  with  an 
unholy  thing.  Therefore  God  created  for  Himself,  in  the 
womb  of  a  pure  virgin,  a  body  free  from  all  taint  of  original 
corruption,  a  sinless,  spotless  body ;  and  the  second  person 
in  the  Godhead,  by  assuming  this  body,  became  man  also. 
He  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  but  He  who  was  God  from 
all  eternity  became  man,  not  forming  thereby  two  persons, 
but  in  his  one  Divine  Person  uniting  the  two  natures. 
Thus  being  God  and  man,  He  is  the  Mediator.  It  is  as 
man  that  He  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  it  was  by  becoming 
man  that  He  made  the  atonement ;  and  it  is  as  man  that 
we  are  to  approach  Him,  we  are  to  draw  nigh  to  Him  con 
tinually,  and  seek  such  a  union  with  Him  that  He  may 
dwell  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  But  He  whom  we  approach 
as  man  is  also  God  :  if,  then,  we  are  one  with  Him,  we  are 
one  with  God.  He  thus  is  the  life  of  our  souls.  But  how 
are  we  thus  to  unite  ourselves  to  that  man  who,  being  God 
also,  is  the  Mediator  through  whom  we  are  brought  back 
unto  union  with  God  ?  When  your  hearts  are  prepared 
by  penitence  and  faith,  receive  the  bread  that  is  broken 
and  the  cup  which  is  blessed  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  and 
they,  though  remaining  still  in  their  substance  bread  and 
wine,  shall  be  to  you  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  virtually, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
which  they  represent.  Christ  has  now  a  spiritual  body,  it 
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is  this  body  which  profiteth,  the  spirit  profiteth,  that 
spiritual  body  with  which  He  has  ascended  ;  still  a  body — 
(and  we  are  to  bear  ever  in  mind,  that  it  is  by  being  still 
the  Son  of  man  that  He  acts  as  a  Mediator,)  but  a  spiritual 
body,  a  glorified  body,  with  qualities  very  different  from 
that  body  which  He  possessed  in  the  time  of  his  humilia 
tion,  as  we  may  see  from  his  intercourse  with  his  disci 
ples  after  his  resurrection,  but  nevertheless  the  same  body 
in  which  He  was  crucified.  In  that  body  He  now  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  Glory ;  but  still  He,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
is  really  present  here  on  earth  wherever  two  or  three  are 
assembled  in  his  name;  much  more,  therefore,  really 
present  at  this  holy  ordinance.  The  sun  is  placed  in  the 
firmament ;  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  say  the 
sun  shines  upon  earth  ;  a  sense  in  which  the  sun  is  more 
present  at  one  time  and  place  than  in  another.  And  so 
can  we  understand  how  Christ  our  Saviour,  though  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  can  be  specially  present  in  the 
Eucharist  to  convey  Himself  through  the  consecrated  em 
blems  of  his  body  and  blood  to  the  hearts  of  his  faithful 
people. 

When  He  instituted  this  blessed  sacrament,  He  antici 
pated  the  effects  of  his  ascension,  and  imparted  Himself 
spiritually  to  the  souls  of  his  Apostles ;  and  spiritually, 
though  really,  He  has  done  so,  and  continues  to  do  so,  to 
the  faithful  ever  since. 

And  hence  we  see  the  first  great  object  for  which  Chris 
tians  come  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Re 
quiring  spiritual  food,  they  know  that  Christ  only  is  that 
food ;  He  only  is  the  living  bread ;  and  they  know  also 
that  the  cup  which  we  bless  is  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  bread  which  we  break  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  though  it  be  bread  that  we  eat, 
consecrated  to  be  the  symbol  of  Christ's  body  broken,  and 
though  it  be  of  the  cup  that  we  drink,  yet,  through  means 
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of  these,  Christ  communicates  Himself  to  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  faithful  participate  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  then  they  would  cease  to  be  sym 
bols,  and  the  whole  rite  would  no  longer  be  sacramental ; 
but  as,  in  the  things  of  the  world,  the  patent  signed  by  the 
sovereign  is  the  instrument  by  which  a  peerage  is  con 
veyed  to  a  subject  qualified  to  receive  it,  or  as  the  title 
deeds  are  the  forms  through  which  an  estate  is  conveyed 
to  a  purchaser, — (the  illustrations  are  those  of  St.  Ber 
nard,) — so  are  the  consecrated  bread  and  that  consecrated 
cup  the  means  of  conveyance  to  the  soul,  prepared  by 
penitence  and  faith,  of  the  great  spiritual  gift  which  in 
the  holy  sacrament  we  seek.  And  he  that  receives  un 
worthily,  incurs  an  awful  penalty  in  so  receiving.  Why  ? 
Because  he  has  not  faith  to  discern  the  Lord's  body. 

Throughout  what  has  been  said  you  will  observe  that 
bread  and  wine,  the  body  and  blood,  are  always  united  :  if 
we  administer  the  bread,  then,  without  the  cup,  the  ordi 
nance  at  which  we  minister  may  be  edifying,  but  it  is  no 
longer  that  sacrament  which  Christ  our  Saviour  instituted, 
and  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  I  say  this  in  passing, 
because  in  the  Romish  Church,  since  these  things  are  so, 
the  holy  Eucharist,  the  Gospel  ordinance,  has  ceased  to 
be  administered  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  to  the  loss 
of  this  sacrament  may  probably,  or  in  part,  be  traced  the 
gross  errors  and  deceptions,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
want  of  spirituality  among  the  Romanists.  In  these  days, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  these  things,  since  by  ignorance  the 
novelties  of  Romanism  are  too  often  regarded  as  primi 
tive,  and  craft  is  concealing  the  superior  advantages,  which 
we,  of  a  church  canonically  reformed,  possess.  The  one 
fact,  that  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  the  Romish  Church 
administers  the  holy  sacrament  at  all,  except  to  the  clergy, 
would  render  communion  with  Rome  a  thing  to  be  feared 
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by  those  who  take  for  their  guide  the  Bible,  as  understood 
in  the  Primitive  Church.  But  assuredly  those  persons 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  their  error,  who,  baptized 
into  a  church  distinguished  from  the  Romish,  as  in  other 
things,  so  especially  in  this,  that  in  it  the  sacraments  are 
duly  administered,  refuse  to  partake  of  this  most  holy 
sacrament. 

I  have  now  considered  the  first  part  of  our  subject ;  I 
have  shown  how  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament,  the  means 
through  which  we  receive  a  gift  from  God.  I  shall  com 
mence  the  second  part  of  my  subject  by  quoting  the  words 
of  a  judicious  divine,  who  has  treated  fully  of  this  Divine 
ordinance,  and  has  taken  of  it,  perhaps  the  lowest  view 
which  is  consistent  with  orthodoxy.  "  That  the  sacra 
ment  of  the  Eucharist,"  says  Dr.  Waterland,  "  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  a  sense  proper  or  improper,  is  a  sacrifice  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  a  point  agreed  upon  among  all  know 
ing  and  sober  divines,  Popish,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed." 

Now  in  what  sense  it  is  such,  it  will  be  my  object  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  discourse  to  point  out. 

When  we  offer  a  sacrifice,  I  have  already  stated  that 
a  gift  is  presented  unto  the  Lord  ;  somewhat  is  offered  to 
God. 

Hence  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  sacrifice ; 
for  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  God-man  were  offered 
to  God  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ;  He  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ; 
He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  He 
made  peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross  :  in  one  word,  Christ 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and 
as  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die,  so  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  l. 

You  will  observe  how  strongly  this  is  put,  how  forcibly 
1  Isaiah  liii.  5 — 10  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  Heb.  ix.  27. 
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it  is  reiterated  in  Scripture,  that  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  that  we  were  redeemed  by 
his  blood,  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  in 
treating  of  the  Eucharist  sacrificially,  we  must,  if  we  would 
act  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  bring  the 
fact  prominently  forward,  that  there  upon  the  cross,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  one  obla 
tion  of  Himself  once  offered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  suf 
ficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  At  the  reformation  of  our  Church,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  statement  of  this  article  of  our 
faith  was  introduced,  parenthetically  forced,  as  it  were, 
into  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as  a  kind  of  warning 
against  a  pernicious  tenet  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
this  point.  And  in  treating  of  this  subject,  since  the 
Church  of  Rome  still  retains  her  false  doctrine,  we  must, 
however  unwilling  to  touch  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
controversy,  just  in  passing  observe  that  the  Church  of 
England  now  protests  against  the  notion  that  there  is  any 
repetition  or  continuation  of  that  one  fresh,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

The  Romish  divines  have  taken  occasion  from  the  name 
of  sacrifice  given  to  the  Eucharist,  to  tell  us  of  a  fresh 
immolation  and  death  ;  to  attach  to  it  an  efficacy  of  its 
own  and  an  independent  merit,  an  efficacy  and  merit  inde 
pendent  of  the  one  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ;  to 
make  men  place  therein  a  confidence  which  cannot  but  be 
superstitious,  whenever  it  refers  not  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
And  now  you  see  why  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  their  false 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  they,  in  their  error,  repre 
sent  themselves  as  offering  up  the  Son  of  God  substantially 
and  really  to  the  Father.  And  since  they  imagine  that 
they  do  this  by  offering  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
they  must  maintain  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
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wine  is  changed  into  the  very  substance  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  "  This  kind  of  oblation,"  says  Bishop  Ridley, 
"  standeth  upon  transubstantiation."  And  on  this  account 
it  was  that  our  Reformers  were  ready  to  die  at  the  stake 
rather  than  admit  an  error  fraught  with  such  awful  conse 
quences,  which  indeed  virtually  sets  aside  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  It  was  not  with  them,  as  it  has  been  with  modern 
puritans  and  infidels,  a  mere  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  holy  Communion  :  they  did  not 
deny  the  reality  of  his  presence,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  reality  of  the  sacrament ;  what  they  denied  was 
the  particular  notion  of  transubstantiation,  not  on  account 
of  any  difficulty  in  believing  it,  but  on  account  of  its  vir 
tually  setting  aside  and  superseding  the  fundamental  fact 
of  our  religion,  the  one  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  of  the  Cross.  Both  Romanists 
and  Reformers  perceived  this  ;  on  this  doctrine  really  de 
pends  that  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  re 
peated  ;  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
virtually,  then,  to  deny  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome,  and  therefore  the  Romanists  made  the 
acceptance  of  their  figment  of  transubstantiation  a  test,  for 
refusing  to  take  which,  they  sentenced  their  victims  to 
death :  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  admitted 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  and  therefore,  rather  than 
take  the  test,  they  died. 

The  chief  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  woss  belongs, 
according  to  the  right  doctrine,  to  the  sacramental  part  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  is  exhibited  and 
represented  before  God  and  men,  under  the  symbols  of 
the  bread  and  wine ;  and  the  bread  and  wine  being  duly 
consecrated,  become  to  the  worthy  communicants,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  virtually  and  imperatively,  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  that  precious  Lamb  of  God,  who  was  once, 
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and  once  for  all,  offered  upon  the  cross ;  and  by  partaking 
of  them  we  become  partakers  of  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice. 
The  grand  sacrifice  once  offered  is  dispensed  and  communi 
cated  to  individual  believers  in  theEucharist,by  and  through 
the  consecrated  symbols  :  but  it  is  not  repeated.  Hence 
the  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a  feast  upon  that  great  sacrifice. 

But  while  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  are,  like  our 
own  Church,  strong  upon  this  point,  they  as  frequently 
speak  of  other  sacrifices  which  Christians  present  as  their 
own  sacrifices,  the  best  they  can  give  to  God.  It  is  a 
Christian  privilege  to  approach  God  with  boldness,  to  offer 
Him  gifts,  and  to  know  that  what  we  humbly  offer  with 
faithful  and  grateful  hearts  He  will  graciously  vouchsafe 
to  accept.  God  gives  us  a  property  in  certain  things; 
what  He  has  given  He  permits  us  to  regard  as  our 
own,  and  out  of  what  is,  in  this  sense,  our  own,  He 
permits  us  to  make  offerings  to  Him.  Through  the 
one  atoning  sacrifice,  the  death  of  God  our  Saviour  upon 
the  cross,  God  is  reconciled  to  man,  and  man,  when  justi 
fied  by  his  faith  in  Christ,  may  draw  nigh  unto  God  as  to 
a  reconciled  Father,  who  will  accept  gifts  at  our  hands, 
not  because  He  needs  anything  at  the  hands  of  his  crea 
tures,  but  because  He  is  pleased  by  this  token  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  his  children.  As  we  are  pleased  by  marks 
of  attention  and  affection  on  the  part  of  our  little  ones,  so 
is  God  well  pleased  by  every  indication  of  love  evinced  by 
his  babes  in  Christ.  Out  of  Christ  it  were  presumption 
to  approach  God  with  any  such  intent ;  but  through  Christ 
we  are  permitted  to  bring  our  gifts,  and  in  offering  any 
thing  to  God  we  offer  a  sacrifice. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider,  then,  what  our  sacrifices 
under  the  Gospel  are.  And  here  I  must  premise,  that  the 
Gospel  is  a  spiritual  dispensation,  and  everything  we  do 
must  have  a  spiritual  reference.  Let  us  take  for  example 
alms-deeds  as  our  first  way  of  making  a  sacrifice  to  God : 
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a  sacrifice  is  something  \ve  do  or  give  to  God :  Christ  our 
God  hath  declared  that  what  we  do  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted  in  his  name,  He  will  regard  as  done  unto  Him 
self;  therefore,  the  giving  of  alms  is  a  sacrifice.  On  this 
principle,  in  writing  to  the  Phiiippians,  St.  Paul,  referring 
to  their  liberality  towards  himself,  says,  "  I  am  full,  having 
received  of  Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent  from 
you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well- 
pleasing  to  God."1  "To  do  good  and  to  communicate 
forget  not,"  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  adding, 
"  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." :  It  was 
said  even  to  Cornelius,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God."3 

It  is  not  the  money  which  is  the  sacrifice ;  the  money 
expended  in  almsgiving  is  only  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  by  which  the  benevolent  feeling  is  expressed :  for 
money  given  to  the  poor  grudgingly  or  of  necessity, 
money,  for  instance,  such  as  the  lawr  of  the  land  may  re 
quire  of  us  for  the  support  of  paupers,  could  never  be 
regarded  by  any  one  in  this  point  of  view.  It  must  be  a 
free-will  offering;  and  although,  where  the  benevolent 
feeling  is,  benevolent  actions  must  be  the  result,  we  do 
not  always  conclude  that,  because  a  poor  person  is  re 
lieved,  there  must  be  generous  feeling  in  him  that  ad 
ministers  the  relief — other  motives  may  give  rise  to  the 
action.  The  real  offering,  then,  to  God  is  internal,  spi 
ritual  :  He  accepts  the  deed,  when  the  deed  is  done  from 
the  benevolent  sentiment,  which  benevolent  sentiment  is 
the  real  offering. 

And  thus  we  see  how  in  one  way,  at  least,  we  can  offer 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God. 

From  the  Book  of  Revelation  we  learn  that,  through 
the  intercession  of  Christ,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  go  up 
as  an  odour  before  God,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ascend  be- 
1  Phil.  iv.  18.  2  Heb.  xiii.  16.  3  Acts  x.  4. 
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fore  God  as  the  smoke  of  the  incense1.  According  to  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi,  "  From  the  rising  up  of  the  sun 
even  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  shall 
be  offered  to  my  name  with  a  pure  offering." >J  All  these 
are  sacrificial  terms,  and  denote,  that,  over  and  above  the 
fact  that  prayer  is  the  means  by  which  we  tell  to  our 
heavenly  Father  our  wants  and  ask  for  redress, — prayer 
is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice.  This  is  more 
apparent  in  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  for  prayer  has  re 
ference  to  ourselves,  but  praise  and  thanksgiving  is  a 
direct  offering  to  God.  Therefore  saith  the  Apostle,  "  let 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name."3  Under 
this  head  comes  our  text  particularly,  although  I  apply  it 
to  the  whole  subject,  "  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spi 
ritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ:"  he 
is  alluding  here  to  the  continual  offering  up  of  praise, 
which  is  the  great  employment  of  the  Church.  Again, 
the  dedication  of  a  contrite  heart,  sanctified  by  grace,  is 
another  offering  which  God  will  accept,  for,  in  reference 
to  the  new  covenant  especially,  the  Holy  Ghost  saith, 
"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."4 
Another  Gospel  sacrifice  is  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies :  "  I  beseech  you,"  saith  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  "  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service." 5 

Without  entering  further  into  detail,  you  see  what  we 
can  do  if  we  would  offer  sacrifices  to  God, — and  all  these 

1  Rev.  v.  8.  2  Malachi  i.  11.  :J  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

4  Psalm  li.  17.  5  Romans  xii.  1. 
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sacrifices  the  communicant  offers,  when  he  takes  part  in 
the  service  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  Alms  are  presented 
to  God  for  the  use  of  his  poor :  and  as  God  is  about 
to  feast  his  people  at  his  own  table,  by  conveying  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  through  the  outward  and 
visible  signs,  an  oblation  is  made  to  Him  of  bread  and 
wine,  to  be  consecrated  for  this  purpose ;  these  are  visible 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  the  readiness  of 
God's  people  to  do  all  that  is  requisite  and  necessary,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  and  the 
establishment  of  true  religion.  We  offer  also  our  praises 
and  thanksgivings,  pleading  the  merits  of  Christ  our 
Saviour ;  and  the  priest,  standing  at  the  altar,  in  our  name, 
offers  our  sacrifices  to  Almighty  God,  throughout  the  whole 
office,  in  effect,  and  in  one  place  in  these  most  solemn 
words :  "  And  here," — even  at  thy  table,  thus  becoming 
an  altar, — "  here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee,  0  Lord, 
ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Thee." 

Well,  then,  may  a  service  which  combines  all  kinds 
of  Christian  sacrifices  be  denominated,  as  it  was  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  still  is,  the  great  sacrifice 
of  the  Christian  Church.  But  we  may  proceed  yet  fur 
ther;  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  self-hu 
miliation  in  commemorating  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  and  resting  entirely  upon  it  for  all  its  efficacy :  it  is 
also  the  offering  up  by  your  pastor  of  true  converts  and 
sincere  penitents,  brought  to  God  by  his  instrumentality, 
— a  most  affecting  thought,  on  which  St.  Paul  dwells 
more  than  once ].  It  is  this — but  it  is  more  than  this ; 
"  for  we,"  saith  the  Apostle,  in  reference  to  this  holy  ordi 
nance,  "being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body;  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread."  The  blessed  Eu- 
1  Romans  xv.  16;  Philipp.  ii.  17;  compare  Isaiah  Ivi.  20. 
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charist,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  offering  to  God  of 
this  or  that  individual  person,  is  not  merely  the  offering 
to  God  of  one  single  congregation ;  it  is  the  presenting  to 
God,  as  prepared  to  do  or  to  endure  whatever  He  may 
see  fit  to  appoint,  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
Christ  and  his  members ;  the  Church  militant  and  the 
Church  triumphant,  with  their  Divine  Head.  Thou,  0 
God,  we  seem  to  say,  didst  give  thine  only  begotten  Son 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  out  of  the  world  He  has 
gathered  his  Church;  and  behold,  the  whole  Church, 
visible  and  invisible,  militant  and  triumphant,  with  Christ 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  that  He  is  man  as  well  as 
God,  standeth  before  the  throne  of  glory,  ready,  like  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  to  do  thy  will.  Thou  hast  sacrificed 
Thyself  for  us,  Thou  hast  given  us  grace  to  make  an 
offering  to  Thee, — behold  it,  even  all  wre  have  and  all 
we  are. 

How  glorious,  how  sublime,  how  overwhelmingly 
grand,  is  the  view  thus  taken  of  the  distinguishing  rite 
of  Christian  wrorship !  That  one  sacrifice  of  our  God, 
once  made  upon  the  cross,  gratefully  commemorated,  and 
in  a  figure  exhibited  before  God,  and  men,  and  angels,  as 
our  only  hope  of  salvation ;  that  one  sacrifice  applied  to 
faithful  hearts,  so  that  they  themselves  may  have  grace  to 
offer  their  spiritual  sacrifices ;  and  the  whole  service  a 
peace-offering,  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords ! 

But  what  the  Church  is  to  be  and  do  as  a  whole,  each 
member  of  the  Church  is  to  be  and  to  do  in  himself, — as 
the  Church,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  devoted  to 
God,  so  must  each  component  part  of  that  body  be  ;  or 
in  the  blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  body  he  can  have  no 
share. 

Observe — unless  you  bear  your  part  in  this  service,  in 
the  holy  Communion,  you  disobey  Christ,  and  disobedient 
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Christians  forfeit  the  grace  they  once  received ;  and  yet 
in  this  service  you  cannot  really  take  a  part,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  offer  yourself,  your  soul  and  your  body,  a 
reasonable,  holy,  and  living  sacrifice  unto  God. 

But  you  are  unworthy  to  offer  any  sacrifice  to  God  ? 
And  who  is  not  unworthy  ?  we  can  only  receive  this  holy 
sacrament  worthily  by  acknowledging,  as  we  do  in  the 
Communion  Office,  that  we  are  not  worthy  so  much  as  to 
gather  up  the  crumbs  under  the  Lord's  table.  We  must 
not  confound  our  being  unworthy  to  approach  the  Lord 
with  our  receiving  the  holy  Communion  unworthily ;  for 
the  two  things  are  quite  distinct.  When  we  speak  of 
receiving  unworthily,  we  refer  to  the  motive  with  which 
we  receive,  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  We  are  to 
receive  the  holy  Communion  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's 
command,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  spiritual  blessing.  If 
we  approach  the  holy  ordinance  without  regard  to  the 
Divine  commandment,  and  with  a  worldly,  instead  of  a 
spiritual  object,  then  we  receive  unworthily. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  every  person  holding 
office  under  the  Government,  to  be  professedly  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  :  made  a  member  of  the  Church 
at  baptism,  he  could  only  prove  that  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  same,  by  his  receiving  the  holy  Com 
munion  :  to  be  a  communicant,  therefore,  was  a  necessary 
qualification  for  office.  We  can  easily  imagine  what  might 
take  place  under  such  circumstances,  viz.  that  men  with 
infidel  hearts,  neither  caring  for  Christ's  commandment, 
nor  seeking  a  spiritual  gift,  would  come  to  the  holy  Com 
munion,  merely  to  qualify  themselves  for  some  worldly 
appointment. — This  was  to  receive  unworthily. 

In  some  places,  the  alms  collected  at  the  offertory  are 
distributed  among  the  indigent  communicants  immediately 
after  the  service.  We  can  here,  again,  imagine  poor  per 
sons  to  attend,  not  out  of  respect  to  the  command,  or  with 
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a  view  to  the  Divine  blessing,  but  to  have  a  share  in  the 
alms : — this,  too,  would  be  to  receive  unworthily. 

A  parent  sometimes  urges  a  son  to  receive  the  blessed 
sacrament :  that  son  is  living  in  the  habit  of  some  known 
sin,  but,  to  oblige  his  parent,  presents  himself  at  the  altar, 
his  object  being  not  to  seek  the  grace,  to  the  reception  of 
which  his  sin  is  an  impediment,  but  to  win  his  parent's 
favour,  or  to  prevent  his  supposing  that  he  is  guilt)7  of  an 
offence  which  he  desires  to  conceal :  this,  again,  would  be 
to  receive  unworthily. 

These  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
receiving  unworthily,  and  will  enable  you  to  see  that  no 
one  who,  having  been  baptized  into  Christ,  truly  repents 
and  unfeignedly  believes  the  holy  Gospel,  can  receive 
unworthily,  however  conscious  of  unworthiness  he  may  be, 
— if  he  has  recourse  to  the  holy  Eucharist  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  commandment  and  to  seek  a  blessing  to  his 
soul. 

What  is  requisite  in  every  one  is,  first,  that  he  shall  have 
been  admitted  into  Christ's  Church,  by  holy  baptism  ;  for 
this  ordinance,  the  blessed  Eucharist,  belongs  exclusively 
to  Christians :  secondly,  that  he  believes  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith :  and  thirdly,  that  he  is  leading  a  moral 
life.  Without  faith  we  cannot  receive  the  blessing,  and 
an  immoral  life  would  repel  the  blessing  when  offered  : 
without  faith  we  are  as  a  man  would  be,  to  whom  food  is 
offered  when,  in  the  paroxysm  of  disease,  he  is  unable  to 
open  his  mouth  to  receive  it ;  if  leading  an  immoral  life, 
we  should  be  as  a  man  whose  diseased  stomach  would 
nauseate  the  viands  presented  to  it,  however  wholesome 
in  themselves. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  since  people  sometimes 
are  induced  to  disobey  their  Saviour,  because  they  conceive 
that  some  qualifications  relating  to  their  internal  feelings 
are  necessary.  Fervent  and  glowing  feelings  are  a  blessing, 
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and,  when  accompanied  by  consistent  conduct,  a  blessing 
direct  from  God :  but  even  to  his  most  favoured  servants, 
God  does  not  at  all  times  vouchsafe  the  blessing  of  fer 
vour  ;  and  though  fervour  be  a  blessing  much  to  be 
desired,  it  is  never  to  be  used  as  the  test  of  our  religious 
condition.  We  are  to  judge  of  our  spiritual  state  by  our 
works.  Are  wre  morally  correct?  If  you  make  any 
molten  image  to  worship  it,  according  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  Commination  Service,  you  are  cursed,  and  therefore 
you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  communicate ;  the  same  is 
to  be  said  of  him  who  curseth  father  or  mother,  or  who 
removeth  his  neighbour's  land-mark ;  of  him  who  maketh 
the  blind  to  go  out  of  his  wray,  or  perverteth  the  judg 
ment  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  widow ;  of  him 
who  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly,  or  committeth  adul 
tery  ;  who  taketh  reward  to  slay  the  innocent,  or  putteth 
his  trust  in  man,  and  taketh  man  for  his  defence,  and  in 
his  heart  goeth  from  the  Lord.  All  these  curses  relate, 
you  will  observe,  to  moral  offences;  and  who  are  they 
whom  the  express  words  of  the  Church  warn  not  to 
come  to  the  holy  Communion  ?  "  If  any  of  you  be  a 
blasphemer  of  God,  an  hinderer  or  slanderer  of  his  word, 
an  adulterer,  or  be  in  malice  or  envy,  or  any  other  grievous 
crime,  repent  you  of  your  sins,  or  else  come  not  to  that 
holy  table." 

If  you  are  blasphemers  or  adulterers,  or  in  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice,  or  any  other  grievous  crime,  you  cannot  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  you  cannot,  on  a 
principle  of  love,  obey  his  commandment,  and  conse 
quently  you  cannot  properly  receive  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  it  is  better  not  to  receive  it  at  all.  But  if  you  are 
not  blasphemers  nor  adulterers,  if  you  are  not  living  in 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  any  other  grievous  crime ;  then 
what  hinders  you  from  keeping  the  commandment  of  God, 
the  last  affectionate  injunction  of  your  God,  just  before 
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He  laid  down  his  life  upon  the  cross  for  your  sins  ?  If 
you  are  seeking  to  avoid  other  sins,  seek  to  avoid  this  sin 
also,  for  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  ]  All  fears  on 
the  part  of  baptized  persons,  who  are  not  leading  immoral 
lives,  are  very  sinful ;  all  such  fears  as  shall  prevent  them 
from  doing  what  their  Saviour  has  required  them  to  do, 
— for  such  fears  indicate  a  want  of  faith.  Will  you  not 
trust  that  blessed  Person  who  said,  "  This  do  in  remem 
brance  of  me"?  Do  you  think  that  the  Lord  Jesus  who 
died  for  your  sins,  would  institute  an  ordinance  and  com 
mand  its  observance,  not  to  a  chosen  few,  but  to  all  his 
followers,  if  there  were  danger  to  your  souls  in  obeying  ? 
Your  souls  are  in  danger  for  not  obeying, — in  obedience 
there  is  safety. 

"  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament," 
you  will  say,  and  God  forbid  that  any  should  partake  of 
the  ordinance  without  admitting  that  it  is  a  most  solemn 
thing.  Cherish  this  feeling,  it  is  a  right  feeling ;  but  if 
the  thought  of  its  being  a  solemn  thing  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  prevent  your  obeying  your  Saviour  and  your  God, 
then,  that  thought  of  yours,  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing, 
becomes  a  sinful  thought,  and  must  be  overcome.  A 
religious  scruple,  although  founded  on  a  right  feeling  of 
reverence  and  fear  to  offend,  if  it  be  indulged  so  as  to 
weaken  the  willing  spirit  of  obedience,  becomes  sinful. 
It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  receive  the  holy  Communion,  but 
the  ordinance  was  appointed  by  a  loving  Saviour, — and 
that  same  Saviour,  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God, 
who  died  for  your  sins,  rose  again  for  your  justification, 
and  is  even  now  at  the  right  hand  of  Power  interceding 
for  you. 

You  are  unworthy,  but  you  are  believers  in  Him ;  and 
by  your  faith  you  are  justified,  when  with  honest  and  true 
1  James  ii.  10. 
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hearts  you  draw  near  to  your  heavenly  Father  in  this  or 
in  any  other  ordinance.  You  are  doing  what  only  holy 
creatures  are  qualified  to  do ;  you  are  conscious  that  there 
is  sin  even  in  your  holy  things ;  but  you  are  believers  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  God  will  impute  holiness  to  you. 
Your  faith  will  be  accounted  for  righteousness.  You 
shall  be  for  Christ's  sake  accounted  righteous,  that,  ap 
proaching  God  through  the  appointed  means,  you  may 
partake  more  largely  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  so  in  the 
Lord  become  really  righteous.  It  is  thus  that  justification 
by  faith,  properly  understood,  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  sanctification. 

Be  this,  then,  the  position  of  our  souls,  when  we  draw 
nigh  unto  God  in  the  holy  sacrament, — I  am  unworthy 
to  do  this  great  thing,  but  by  my  faith  I  continue  to  be 
what  I  was  made  at  my  baptism,  a  living  member  of 
Christ ;  and  to  me,  as  such,  drawing  nigh  unto  God,  God 
will  Himself  draw  nigh,  permitting  me  to  act  in  this 
regard,  as  if  I  were  already  what  I  am  gradually  becoming, 
a  righteous  creature,  and  imparting  to  me  the  grace, 
which  in  this  blessed  sacrament  I  seek,  in  such  a  degree 
as  my  soul  is  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Cling  by  faith  to  Jesus,  and  then  fear  not.  He  who 
instituted  this  ordinance — He,  the  loving  Saviour,  the 
God  made  man  to  be  our  Mediator — He,  the  same  yes 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, — ever  liveth  to  make  inter 
cession  for  us.  He  who  gave  the  commandment,  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me,  dwelleth  in  us  except  ive  be  reprobates. 
He  is  a  God  at  hand,  not  a  God  afar  off;  and  He  will 
protect  us,  and  guide  us,  and  guard  us,  and  bless  us, 
wherever  and  under  whatever  circumstances  we  seek  to 
obey  Him ;  He  will  come  to  us  through  his  sacrament, 
and  when  we  are  one  with  Him,  we  may  offer  as  a  sacri 
fice  acceptable  to  God,  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  our 
bodies,  all  we  have  and  all  we  are. 


SERMON  XIV. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  GOD  AND  MARIOLATRY » 


LUKE  i.  43. 
"  The  mother  of  my  Lord." 

I  SHALL  speak  to  you  this  day  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  first 
describing  to  you  her  blessedness,  wherein  it  consists,  and 
then  animadverting  upon  the  Mariolatry  or  the  worship 
of  Mary,  which  is  a  deep  degrading  sin  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

Unenlightened  men,  in  their  vehement  opposition  to  the 
Romish  Church,  under  the  influence  of  mere  party  feel 
ings,  very  frequently  so  overstate  their  case  as  to  give  an 
advantage  to  their  adversary :  and  when  our  adversary  sees 
that  we  are  afraid  to  state  the  truth,  he  directs  the  atten 
tion  of  his  disciples  to  that  truth,  which,  because  we  fear 
to  assert  it,  he  insinuates  that  we  deny ;  and  so  by  the 
incaution,  or  rather  by  the  overcaution,  of  his  assailants, 
the  Romish  controversialist  is  enabled  to  confound  in 
men's  minds  our  truth  with  his  error,  and  to  propagate 
Romanism  by  defending  Catholicism.  Instead  of  defend 
ing  his  error  of  transubstantiation,  which  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  do,  the  skilful  Romanist,  availing  himself  of 
the  ignorant  concessions  of  some  Protestants,  confounds 
transubstantiation  with  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
and  so  extricates  himself  from  his  difficulty :  but  perhaps 

1  Preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Leeds  on  the  7th  of  February, 

1847. 
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this  mode  of  controversy  is  in  no  respect  more  powerfully 
illustrated  than  it  is  by  reference  to  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  Romanists  frequently  apply  to  her  the 
title  of  Mother  of  God.  Ignorant  Protestants  very  vio 
lently  denounce  this  title  as  given  to  Mary.  Papists  are, 
of  course,  well  pleased  that  so  it  should  be,  because  they 
find  it  easy  to  prove  by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
Church,  and  by  reference  to  Scripture,  that  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  God. 

But  why  do  ultra-Protestants, — not  the  old  Puritans, — 
refuse  to  give  this  title  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  They, 
showing  an  ignorance  of  history,  imagine  that  the  title 
was  given  to  do  honour  to  the  Virgin,  and  that  it  implies 
that  worship  ought  to  be  paid  to  her ;  this  being  pre 
cisely  the  inference  which  the  Papist  desires  to  have 
drawn  from  the  fact,  but  being  precisely  that  inference 
against  which  we  of  the  Church  of  England  protest.  We 
admit  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God  ;  but 
we  protest  against  the  conclusion  that  she  is  on  that 
account  to  be  worshipped  or  to  be  treated  with  peculiar 
honour ;  for  this  expression  is  used  not  to  exalt  her,  but 
to  assert  unequivocally  the  Divinity  of  her  Son :  He 
whom  she  brought  forth  was  God,  and  therefore  she  is  the 
bringer-forth  or  mother  of  God. 

The  term  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  the  third  of  those  four  general  coun 
cils,  the  decisions  of  which  are  authoritative  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and  it  was  adopted  as  a  formula  against  the 
Nestorians.  The  Nestorian  controversy  originated  thus. 
In  the  year  428,  Nestorius  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
and  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Antioch,  where  he  had 
before  resided,  a  priest  named  Anastasius,  his  chaplain 
and  friend ;  this  person  preaching  one  day  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  said,  "  Let  no  one  call  Mary  mother  of 
God:  for  she  was  a  woman,  and  it  is  impossible  that  God 
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should  be  born  of  a  human  creature."  These  words  gave 
great  offence  to  many  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  for 
they  had  always  been  taught,  says  the  historian  Socrates1, 
to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  and  not  to  sever 
Him  in  any  way  from  the  Divinity.  Nestorius,  however, 
declared  his  assent  to  what  Anastasius  had  said,  and 
became,  from  his  high  position  in  the  Church,  the  He- 
resiarch. 

When  the  heresy  had  spread  into  Egypt  it  was  refuted 
by  St.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  pastoral  letter 
which  he  published  for  the  direction  of  his  people.  "  I 
wonder,"  he  says,  "how  a  question  can  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  holy  Virgin  should  be  called  mother  of  God  ; 
for  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  how  is  not  the  holy 
Virgin,  his  mother,  the  mother  of  God?  This  is  the  faith 
we  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles."'2  He  next  proves 
that  He  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  God  in  his 
own  nature,  since  the  Nicene  Creed  says  that  the  Only 
Begotten  Son  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  Himself  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  incar 
nate  ;  and  then  he  proceeds,  "  You  will  say,  perhaps,  is 
the  Virgin,  then,  mother  of  the  Divinity  ?  We  answer,  It 
is  certain  that  the  Word  is  eternal,  and  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father.  Now,  in  the  order  of  nature,  mothers, 
who  have  no  part  in  the  creation  of  the  soul,  are  still 
called  mothers  of  the  whole  man,  and  not  of  the  body 
only ; — for  surely  it  would  be  a  hypercritical  refinement  to 
say,  Elizabeth  is  mother  of  the  body  of  John,  and  not  of 
his  soul.  In  the  same  way,  therefore,  we  express  our 
selves  in  regard  to  the  birth  of  Emmanuel,  since  the 
Word,  having  taken  flesh  upon  Him,  is  called  Son  of 
Man.";  In  a  letter  to  Nestorius  himself  he  enters  into 
a  fuller  explanation  :  "  We  must  admit  in  the  same  Christ 
two  generations ;  first,  the  eternal,  by  which  he  proceeds 
1  Socrates,  viii.  3^.  2  Ep.  ad  Mon.  n.  4.  3  Ep.  ad  Mon.  n.  6. 
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from  his  Father ;  second,  the  temporal,  by  which  He  is 
born  of  his  mother.  When  we  say  that  He  suffered  and 
rose  again,  we  do  not  say  that  God  the  Word  suffered  in 
his  own  nature,  for  the  Divinity  is  impassible ;  but  be 
cause  the  body  which  was  appropriated  to  Him  suffered, 
we  also  say  that  He  suffered  Himself.  So,  too,  we  say,  He 
died.  The  Divine  Word  is  in  his  own  nature  immortal, 
He  is  life  itself :  but  because  his  own  true  body  suffered 
death,  we  say  that  He  himself  died  for  us.  In  the  same 
way,  when  his  flesh  is  raised  from  the  dead,  we  attribute 
resurrection  to  Him.  We  do  not  say  that  we  adore  the 
Man  along  with  the  Word,  lest  the  phrase  *  along  with,' 
should  suggest  the  idea  of  their  non-identity;  but  we 
adore  Him  as  one  and  the  same  Person,  because  the  body 
assumed  by  the  Word  is  in  no  degree  external  to  or  sepa 
rated  from  the  Word." ]  "  It  is  in  this  sense,"  he  says 
afterwards,  "that  the  Fathers  have  ventured  to  call  the 
holy  Virgin  '  mother  of  God,'  not  that  the  nature  of  the 
Word,  or  his  divinity,  did  receive  beginning  of  his  ex 
istence  from  the  holy  Virgin,  but  because  in  her  was 
formed  and  animated  a  reasonable  Soul  and  sacred  Body, 
to  which  the  Word  united  Himself  in  hypostasis,  which  is 
the  reason  of  its  being  said  that  He  was  born  according 
to  the  flesh." 

I  have  given  you  these  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Cyril,  because  he  presided  at  the  great  Council  of 
Ephesus,  convened  not  by  the  pope  but  by  the  emperor, 
and  his  expressions  were  adopted  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  approved  of  the  title  of  mother  or  bringer-forth 
of  God,  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but,  as  our  own 
Bishop  Bull  remarks,  "  they  did  not  first  invent  it,  as 
some  have  ignorantly  affirmed.  And  therefore  they  them 
selves,  in  their  synodical  epistle,  say  that  the  holy  fathers 
before  them  doubted  not  to  call  the  blessed  Virgin  QCOTOKOV, 
1  Cone.  Eph.  Pt.  i.  c.  8. 
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deiparam,  the  mother  of  God.  Indeed  a  whole  age  be 
fore  that  Council,  we  find  Eusebius  expressly  giving  that 
title  to  the  sacred  Virgin  in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  of 
Constantine,  chap.  43 ;  and  Socrates,  a  most  credible 
witness  in  this  matter,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Eccles. 
Hist.  chap.  32,  assures  us  that  Origen,  long  before 
Eusebius,  largely  explained  and  asserted  that  title  as  ap 
plied  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  And  to  go  yet  higher,  we 
have  heard  Irenseus,  who  was  a  scholar  to  a  scholar  of  the 
Apostles,  magnifying  the  Virgin  on  this  account,  that  she 
did  portare  Deum,  bear  God  within  her.  If  she  did 
portare  Deum  she  did  parere  Deiim  ;  if  she  bore  God  she 
brought  Him  forth  too,  and  so  was  OeoroKos,  the  mother 
of  God,  that  is,  of  Him  that  was  God.  Nay,  the  blessed 
martyr  and  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Edit.  Vass.  p.  27,  feared  not  to  say, 
'our  God  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  of  Mary.'  But 
why  need  we  search  after  human  authorities,  when  the 
inspired  Elizabeth,  in  her  divine  rapture,  plainly  gives  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  same  title.  '  And  whence  is  this  to  me, 
that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  unto  me  ? ' 
Where  fJLrtrrjp  rov  Kvptov,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  doubt 
less  of  the  same  import  with  Oeo-roicos,  the  mother  of  God  : 
for  the  title  of  our  Lord  belongs  to  Christ  chiefly  as  He  is 
our  God.  And  we  are  to  conceive  Elizabeth,  being  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  to  have  given  this  title  of  her  Lord  to  the 
Babe  in  the  blessed  Virgin's  womb,  not  according  to  the 
poor  narrow  vulgar  sense  of  the  degenerate  Jews,  but 
according  to  the  most  august  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  namely,  that  He  is  so  our  Lord  as  to  be  our  God 
also."  To  the  same  purpose  we  may  quote  the  excellent 
Bishop  Beveridge :  "  When  Nestorius  had  affirmed,  that 
in  Christ,  as  there  are  two  natures,  so  there  are  two  per 
sons  likewise  ;  one  person,  as  He  was  God  begotten  of 
1  Bishop  Bull,  Serm.  iv. 
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the  Father ;  the  other  as  man,  born  of  his  mother ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  could  not  properly  be 
called  OeoroKos  :   the  Council,  for  the  determination  of  this 
question,  did  not  only  consult  the  several  texts  in  Scrip 
ture  relating  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  but  considered  like 
wise  in  what  sense  those  places  had  been  understood  by 
the  Catholic  Church  before  that    time ;   for   which  end 
they  caused  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  several  passages  out  of 
St.  Cyprian,  St.   Basil,  Athanasius,   Gregory   Nazianzen, 
and  many  others,  to  be  read  in  council.   And  from  thence 
they  gathered,  and  therefore  pronounced,  that  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
Christ,  though  He  have  two  natures,  yet  He  is  but  one 
Person,  and  by  consequence  that  the  Virgin  Mary  might 
properly  be  called  OZOTOKOS,  because  the  same  Person  who 
was  born  of  her,   is  truly  God   as  well  as  man  :  which 
being  once  determined  by  an  universal  council  to  be  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  point, 
'hath  been  acknowledged   by  the  universal  Church  ever 
since,  till  this  time."  ] 

I  may  further  quote  the  words  of  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Barrow :  "  Whatever  any  mother  doth  confer  to  the  entire 
production  of  a  child,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  ;  whence  she  was  truly  and  properly  '  the  mother 
of  our  Lord,'  and  is  accordingly  often  so  called  in  the  Gos 
pels  ;  whence  also  she  hath  been  in  the  Church  defined  to 
be  and  commonly  styled  OCOTOKOS,  the  bearer  and  mother 
of  God ;  that  is,  of  Him  who  is  God ;  that  term  asserting 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  unity  of  his  person,  against 
Nestorius  and  his  partizans ;  who  said  that  the  Virgin  was 
not  properly  OeoroKos,  but  ^piaroroKos ;  and  that  He  who 
was  born  was  not  God,  but  avOpwiros  Oeofyopos,  a  man  car 
rying  God  or  divinity  in  his  hand." ' 

1  Bp.  Beveridge's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

2  Barrow,  vi.  58. 
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The  Virgin  Mary,  says  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
"  is  frequently  styled  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  language 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  by  Elizabeth,  particularly,  the  Mo 
ther  of  her  Lord,  as  also  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Church,  because  He  which  was  so  born  of  her  was  God, 
the  Deipara ;  which  being  a  compound  title  begun  in  the 
Greek  Church,  was  resolved  into  its  parts  by  the  Latins, 
and  so  the  Virgin  was  plainly  named  the  Mother  of  God."1 

Jealousy  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  honour,  and  the  assertion  of  his 
divinity,  not  any  especial  regard  to  the  creature  through 
whose  instrumentality  He  was  brought  into  the  world, — 
were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus.  And  the  decisions  of  that  Council, 
because  they  can  be  proved  to  be  Scriptural,  our  Church 
accepts,  when  in  cases  of  heresy  she  refers  her  judges  to 
the  first  four  General  Councils 2. 

Now  I  have  entered  into  this  statement  that  you  may 
understand  clearly  that  the  whole  question  in  this  Nesto- 
rian  controversy  had  reference,  not,  as  men  ignorant  of 
ecclesiastical  history  suppose,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  our  God.  The  Council 

1  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  i.  p.  278. 

2  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
such  person  or  persons,  to  \vhom  your  highness,  your  heirs,  or  succes 
sors,  shall  hereafter,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
give  authority  to  have,  or  to  execute  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  autho 
rity  spiritual,  or  to  visit,  reform,  order,  or  correct  any  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  or  enormities,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  not  in  any 
wise  have  authority  or  power  to  order,  determine,  or  adjudge  any  matter 
or  cause  to  be  heresy,  but  only  such  as  have  heretofore  been  deter 
mined,  ordered,  or  adjudged  to   be  heresy,    by  the  authority  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  FIRST  FOUR  GENERAL  COUNCILS,  or  any 
of  them,  or  by  any  other  General  Council,  wherein  the  same  was  de 
clared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  Canonical 
Scriptures.—  Gibson's   Codex,   vol.   i.  p.  425;    Fol.   Oxford,   1713. — 
Colliers  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  p.  41. 
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vindicated  this  title,  not  because  it  was  a  high  title  for 
Marv,  but  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  that  He  is  God 
whom  she  brought  forth.  The  heresy  of  Nestorius  related, 
you  will  not  fail  to  observe,  to  the  incarnation  or  junction 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  not 
a  union,  but  merely  a  connection ;  whereas  the  object  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  to  assert  "  the  real  and  insepa 
rable  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  to  show  that 
the  human  nature,  which  Christ  took  of  the  holy  Virgin, 
never  subsisted  separately  from  the  Divine  Person  of  the 
Son  of  God." 

To  the  use  of  this  term,  however,  though  we  contend  for 
its  propriety,  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
partial,  because,  by  the  subtilty  of  the  Romish  controver 
sialists,  it  has  been  so  used,  or  rather  misused,  as  to  make 
it  seem  to  confer  peculiar  honour  and  privileges  upon  the 
Virgin  Mary1.  The  primitive  Christians,  like  ourselves, 
were  contented  with  speaking  of  the  Virgin  as  "  The  Mo 
ther  of  ray  Lord  :"  and  this  phrase  sufficed  until,  as  we 
have  seen,  heretics  arose  who  understood  the  word  LORD 
in  an  inferior  sense,  and  then  it  became  necessary  to  assert 
that  God  and  Lord,  as  applied  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  are 
synonymous  terms.  And  sound  theologians  will  still  occa 
sionally  use  the  term  Mother  of  God,  lest  Nestorianism 
should  be  held  unconsciously  by  persons  who  wish  to  be 
orthodox,  and  people  forget  the  great  truth  expressed  by 
St.  Paul,  that  "  God  purchased  the  Church  with  his  own 
Blood;"2  and  that  Christ  is  "  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever." 3 

1  Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  gradual  perversion  of  the  term 
may  be  found  in  Bishop  Pearson,  and  in  Heathcote  on  the  Incarna 
tion. 

2  Acts  xx.  28.     "  What,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  "  with  the  blood 
of  the  divine  nature  ?     No,  for  that  hath  no  blood.     With  the  blood 

3  Romans  ix.  5. 
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But  although  it  is  only  for  our  Lord's  sake  that  we 
speak  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  yet  we 
Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  we  protest 
against  the  deadly  sin  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  made  an  object  of  worship,  are  among 
the  first  with  the  early  Christians  to  concede  to  her  memory 
the  honour  which  is  most  justly  her  due.  It  has  been  ob 
served  that  "  no  true  son  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng 
land  can  speak  disparagingly  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

of  a  man,  a  distinct  person  from  God '?  No,  for  then  it  could  not  be 
called  God's  own  blood.  And,  therefore,  it  cannot  possibly  be  other 
wise  interpreted,  than  to  signify  the  blood  of  a  person  who  was  God  as 
well  as  man ;  who  being  God,  and  becoming  man,  and  purchasing  his 
Church  with  that  blood  which  He  himself  assumed  with  the  human 
nature,  may  justly  be  said  to  have  purchased  his  Church  with  his  own 
blood.  And  hence  it  is,  that  to  denote  his  two  natures  in  one  person, 
He  hath  a  name  given  Him,  wherein  they  are  both  joined  in  one  word, 
"  Immanuel,"  Isaiah  vii.  14,  which  is  truly  interpreted,  "  God  with  us," 
Matt.  i.  23.  In  the  beginning  of  the  word  "  Immanu,"  with  us,  there 
is  the  human,  at  the  end  "  el,"  God,  there  is  the  Divine  nature  implied, 
and  both  in  the  same  word,  to  show  that,  though  they  be  two  natures^ 
yet  one  name  or  word  is  sufficient  to  express  them  both,  they  both 
making  up  but  one  and  the  same  person.  And  thus  we  see  how  evi 
dently  it  has  pleased  the  Most  High  God  to  unveil  this  great  mystery 
to  us,  as  clearly  discovering,  not  only  that  Christ  was  begotten  of  Him 
self,  and  so  very  God  from  eternity ;  and  that  He  was  born  of  a  woman, 
and  so  very  man  in  time ;  but  also,  that  He  was  and  is  both  very  God 
and  very  man  in  the  very  self-same  person." — Bisho})  Beveridge,  vol. 
ix.  p.  92. 

In  like  manner  Bishop  Pearson.  "  We  know  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins :  and  we  may  very 
well  doubt  how  the  blood  of  him,  who  hath  no  other  nature  than  that  of 
man,  can  take  away  the  sins  of  other  men ;  there  appearing  no  such 
difference  as  will  show  a  certainty  in  the  one,  and  an  impossibility  in 
the  other.  But  since  we  may  be  bought  with  a  price,  well  may  we 
believe  the  blood  of  Christ  sufficiently  precious,  when  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  the  blood  of  God  :  nor  can  we  question  the  efficacy  of  it  in 
purging  our  conscience  from  dead  works,  if  we  believe  Christ  offered 
up  Himself  through  the  eternal  Spirit." — Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
vol.  i.  p.  228. 

Q   2 
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Our  Church  in  her  Liturgy,  her  Homilies,  and  her  Articles, 
and  the  works  of  her  standard  divines  and  most  approved 
preachers,  always  speaks  of  St.  Mary  the  blessed  Virgin 
in  the  language  of  reverence  and  affection.  She  was  a 
Holy  Virgin  and  a  Holy  Mother, '  highly  favoured,5 '  blessed 
among  women.'  The  Lord  was  with  her,  and  she  was  the 
earthly  parent  of  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world."  ] 

Or,  to  quote  one  of  the  standard  divines  referred  to, 
Bishop  Bull 2 ; — "  We  think  and  speak  most  respectfully 
of  her,  and  do  not  ordinarily  mention  her  name  without  a 
preface  or  epithet  of  honour,  as  the  Holy,  the  Blessed  Vir 
gin,  and  the  like.  We  do,  by  the  appointment  of  our 
Church,  sing  or  rehearse  in  our  daily  service  her  excellent 
magnificat ;  and  thereby  we  testify  our  assent  to,  and  com 
placence  in,  those  singular  favours  that  God  is  therein 
said  to  have  bestowed  on  her ;  and  together  with  her,  we 
finally  return  the  praise  and  glory  of  all  to  God  alone. 
We  celebrate  two  annual  festivals  in  her  memorial,  the 
feasts  of  her  annunciation  and  purification.  And  if  we 
could  think  of  any  other  honour  that  we  could  do  her, 
without  dishonouring  God  the  Father  and  his  eternal  Son, 
we  would  most  willingly  yield  it  to  her.  Wherefore  the 
Papists  are  themselves  egregious  calumniators,  when  they 
charge  us  Protestants,  that  we  are  beata  Virginis  convicia- 
tores,  '  reproachers  of  the  blessed  Virgin.'  We  defy  their 
charge ;  we  honour  the  blessed  Virgin  as  a  most  singular 
elect  vessel  of  God ;  as  one  in  the  highest  degree  of  all 
mere  mortals  honoured  by  God  :  but  therefore  we  will  not 
yield  her  any  of  that  honour  that  is  peculiar  to  God ;  for 
God  himself  hath  told  us,  that  He  will  not  give  his  glory 

1  Tract  viii.  of  an  admirable  Series  of  Tracts  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the  title,  "What  is  Roman 
ism?"  -written  by  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's, 
Mr.  Tyler. 

2  Bishop  Bull,  Sermon  iv.  p.  98. 
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to  another1.  She  saith,  indeed,  that  all  generations  shall 
call  her  blessed ;  but  not  that  any  generation  should  call 
upon  her  to  bless  them.  This  had  been  a  most  arrogant 
sacrilegious  speech,  altogether  unbeseeming  the  most  hum 
ble,  as  well  as  holy  Virgin." 

But,  as  Bishop  Bull  in  another  place  observes,  "  We 
abominate  the  impious  imposture  of  those  who  have  trans 
lated  the  most  humble  and  holy  Virgin  into  an  idol  of 
pride  and  vanity,  and  have  represented  her  as  a  vain 
glorious  and  aspiring  creature  like  Lucifer ;  I  tremble  at 
the  comparison,  thirsting  after  divine  worship  and  honour, 
and  seeking  out  superstitious  men  and  women,  whom  she 
may  oblige  to  her  more  especial  service,  and  make  them 
her  perpetual  votaries.  For  what  greater  affront  than  this 
could  they  have  offered  to  her  humility  and  sanctity?  How 
fulsome,  yea,  how  perfectly  loathsome  to  us,  are  the  tales 
of  those  who  have  had  the  assurance  to  tell  us  of  those 
amorous  addresses  of  the  blessed  Virgin  to  certain  persons 
her  devout  worshippers,  choosing  them  for  her  husbands, 
bestowing  her  kisses  liberally  on  them,  giving  them  her 
breasts  to  suck,  and  presenting  them  with  bracelets  and 
rings  of  her  hair  as  love  tokens.  The  fables  of  the  Jewish 
Talmudists,  yea  of  Mahomet,  may  seem  grave,  serious,  and 
sober  histories,  compared  to  these  and  other  such  like  im 
pudent  fictions.  Insomuch  that  wise  men  have  thought 
that  the  authors  of  these  romances  in  religion  were  no 
better  than  the  tools  and  instruments  of  Satan,  used  by 
him  to  expose  the  Christian  religion,  and  render  it  ridi 
culous,  and  thereby  to  introduce  Atheism  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  are  sure  that  the  wits  of  Italy,  where  these  abomi 
nable  deceits  have  been  and  are  chiefly  countenanced, 
were  the  first  broachers  and  patrons  of  infidelity  and 
atheism  in  Europe,  since  the  time  that  Christianity  ob 
tained  in  it. 

1   Isaiah  xlii.  8. 
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"  In  a  word,  such  is  the  worship  given  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  by  many  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  called  Mariani  [Marians],  rather  than  Christian! 
[Christians]. 

"  My  brethren,  let  us  bless  God  that  we  yet  breathe  in 
a  pure  air,  free  from  the  noisome  and  pestilent  fogs  of  those 
superstitious  vanities,  where  none  of  those  fooleries  and 
impieties  are  obtruded  on  our  faith  or  practice ;  that  we  live 
in  a  Church  wherein  no  other  name  is  invocated  but  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  divine 
worship  given  to  any  but  the  one  true  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  the  only  Mediator.  Oh !  happy  wfe  if  we  knew 
and  valued  our  own  happiness  !  But  alas  !  alas  !  many  of 
us  do  not :  many  despise  and  trample  on  that  Reformation 
of  religion,  which,  by  a  miracle  of  God's  mercy,  was  wrought 
in  this  nation  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  run  to 
schism  a  tical  assemblies,  under  pretence  of  seeking  a  better 
Reformation.  They  abandon  that  Church,  and  can  hardly 
forbear  to  call  it  anti-Christian,  and  popish  harlot,  the 
foundation  stones  whereof  were  laid  and  cemented  in  the 
blood  of  God's  holy  martyrs,  that  died  in  defiance  of  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish  synagogue1.  And 

1  Bishop  Bull  expresses  himself  more  accurately  in  his  "  Vindica 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England,"  where,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
Reformers  as  laying  foundation-stones,  he  says,  "  The  authors  of  our 
Reformation  dealt  with  our  churches  as  they  did  with  our  temples  and 
material  church.  They  did  not  pull  them  down  and  raise  new  struc 
tures  in  their  places,  no,  nor  so  much  as  new  consecrate  the  old  ones  : 
but  only  removed  the  objects  and  occasions  of  idolatrous  worship  (at 
least  out  of  the  more  open  and  conspicuous  places),  and  took  away  some 
little  superstitious  trinkets,  in  other  things  leaving  them  as  they  found 
them,  and  freely,  and  without  scruple,  making  use  of  them."  So, 
also,  Bishop  Hall.  "  Be  it  known  to  all  the  world,  that  our  Church  is 
only  reformed  or  repaired,  NOT  MADE  NEW.  There  is  not  a  stone  of  a 
new  foundation  laid  by  us ;  yea,  the  old  walls  stood  still,  only  the  over 
casting  of  those  ancient  stones  with  untempered  mortar  of  new  inven 
tions  displease th  us, — plainly  set  aside  the  corruptions,  and  the  Church 
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yet  these  men  call  themselves  Protestants,  yea,  the  only 
true  Protestants,  and  will  scarcely  allow  us  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  share  in  the  title.  God  grant  that  by  this, 
the  nation's  horrid  ingratitude,  we  do  not  provoke  Him  to 
recall  that  mercy  which  we  ourselves  indeed  throw  back 
in  his  face,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  our  acceptance,  and  to 
cause  a  dark  night  of  Popery  to  return  on  us ;  wherein  a 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship  shall  be  thrust  upon 
us,  yea,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  forbidden  and  idola 
trous  worship,  or  to  death,  wherein  our  Bibles,  that  we  now, 
not  only  with  liberty,  but  with  encouragement,  carry  about 
us,  shall  be  snatched  out  of  our  hands,  and  fabulous  lying 
legends  be  put  in  the  room  of  them  ;  wherein  our  excellent 
Liturgy,  in  a  tongue  we  all  understand,  which  many  now 
loathe  and  call  filthy  pottage,  yea,  and  Popish  mass,  shall 
be  abolished,  and  the  abominable  Roman  mass  indeed 
placed  in  its  stead ;  wherein  the  cup  of  blessing  in  the 
holy  Eucharist  shall  be  sacrilegiously  taken  from  us,  which 
is  now  openly  and  freely  held  forth  to  us  all,  and  that  in 
so  excellent  a  way  of  administration  that  the  whole  Chris 
tian  world  beside  is  not  able  at  this  day  to  show  the  like ; 
(but  they 'scorn  to  take  it,  and  refuse  to  receive  it,  unless 
it  be  given  by  an  unhallowed  hand  in  a  factious  conventicle). 
If  ever  these,  and  the  other  ill  effects  of  Popery,  which  I 
cannot  now  mention,  happen  to  us,  (which  God  avert,)  and 
I  trust  it  will  never  come  to  pass  ;  but,  I  say,  if  ever  these 

is  the  same."  "I  would  have  them  remember,"  says  Archbishop 
Laud,  "  that  we  live  in  a  church  reformed,  not  made  new;  now  all 
Reformation  that  is  good  and  orderly  takes  away  nothing  from  the  old 
but  what  is  faulty  and  erroneous ;  if  anything  be  good,  that  it  leaves 
standing." — Archbp.  Laud,  Hist,  of  his  Trials  and  Troubles,  p.  113. — 
Thus  we  may  conclude  with  King  James,  "  For  my  part,  I  know  not 
how  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  Papists,  when  they  charge  us  with 
novelties,  but  truly  to  tell  them  their  abuses  are  new,  but  the  things 
which  they  abused  we  retain  in  their  primitive  use,  and  forsake  only  the 
novel  corruption." — Hampton  Court  Con/. 
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things  should  befall  us,  we  should  then,  when  it  is  too  late, 
clearly  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness,  and  discern 
the  vast  difference  between  the  established  religion,  which 
many  now  call  Popery — and  Popery  itself.  We  should 
then  cast  back  a  kind  and  mournful  eye  upon  our  dear 
mother  the  Church  of  England,  whose  very  bowels  we 
now  tear  and  rip  up  by  our  wicked  schisms.  We  should 
then  wish  ourselves  in  the  safe  arms  of  her  communion 
once  again,  and  resolve  never  more  to  depart  from  it.  Let 
us  do  that  now  while  it  is  seasonable  we  shall  then  wish 
we  had  done,  but  cannot  do."  l 

Thus  wrote  Bishop  Bull,  that  illustrious  divine,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  thus  did  he  protest  against  Popery 
while  he  defended  Catholicism,  and  that,  too,  though  ma 
ligned  by  the  Puritans  of  his  day  as  being  a  semi-papist 
himself:  how  very  nearly  are  the  words  of  this  great  man, 
directed  against  the  Puritans  of  his  own  day,  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  tinder  which  we  ourselves  are  placed  ! 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  many  who,  in  their  disgust  of 
puritanism,  were  hastening  to  Rome,  and  then,  as  now, 
the  battle  of  God's  truth  was  fought  in  the  via  media  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

I  will  quote  what  is  said  to  the  same  purpose  by  another 
of  our  standard  divines,  one  whose  learning  and  prudence 
are  equal  to  his  eloquence,  Dr.  Barrow.  He  says,  "  The 
relation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  to  our  Lord,  as  it  should 
beget  a  precious  esteem  and  honourable  memory  of  her, 
(for  let  that  mouth  be  cursed  which  will  not  call  her 
blessed,  let  the  name  of  him  be  branded  with  everlasting 
reproach  of  folly,  who  will  not  prefer  her  in  dignity  before 
any  queen  or  empress,)  so  it  should  not  serve  to  breed  in 
us  fond  opinions,  or  to  ground  superstitious  practices  in 
regard  to  her,  as  it  hath  happened  to  do  among  divers 
sorts  of  Christians ;  especially  among  the  adherents  to 
1  Bishop  Bull,  106. 
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Rome.  For,  they  (out  of  a  wanton  mind,  but  in  effect 
profanely  and  sacrilegiously)  have  attributed  to  her 
divers  swelling  and  vain  names,  divers  scandalously  un 
savoury,  some  hideously  blasphemous,  titles  and  elegies,  as 
alluding  to,  so  intrenching  on,  the  incommunicable  pre 
rogatives  of  God  Almighty  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
such  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Health  of  the  World, 
the  Mother  of  Mercies,  the  Spouse  of  God,  Our  Lady,  (as 
if,  beside  our  units  Dominus,  there  were  una  Domina  in  the 
Church,  forgotten  by  St.  Paul,)  with  the  like. 

"  They  ascribe  to  her  the  most  sublime  attributes  of 
God,  together  with  his  most  peculiar  actions  of  providence 
and  protection  over  us,  yea  of  redemption  itself. 

"  They  yield  acts  of  religious  veneration  (prayer  and 
praise)  to  her,  and  those  in  a  very  high  manner  and  strain ; 
professing  not  only  to  serve  her  religiously,  (which  the  holy 
Scripture  chargeth  us  to  do  in  regard  to  God  and  Him 
only,)  but  vTrepSovXeveiv,  to  do  more  than  serve  her,  or  to 
serve  her  with  exceeding  devotion. 

"  Who  commonly  do  at  the  end  of  their  works  join, 
*  praise  be  to  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin  ;'  as  if  she  were 
•to  share  with  God  in  the  glory  and  gratitude  due  for  bless 
ing  or  success  on  our  performances. 

"  All  this  they  do,  without  any  plain  reason,  any 
plausible  authority,  any  ancient  example,  yea  manifestly 
enough  against  the  best  reason,  the  commands  of  God,  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  all  which 
do  conspire  in  appropriating  religious  adoration  to  God 
alone;  neither  the  Holy  Scripture  nor  the  first  Fathers 
excepting  the  blessed  Virgin  from  the  general  rule,  or 
taking  notice  of  her  as  an  object  of  our  worship,  but 
nipping  the  first  essays  of  such  a  superstition  in  the 
Collyridians. 

"Such  groundless  and  foolish  conceits,  such  dangerous 
and  impious  practices,  we  should  carefully  beware ;  the 
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which,  as  they  much  derogate  from  God's  honour,  and 
prejudice  his  service,  and  thwart  his  commands,  so  they 
indeed  do  rather  greatly  discredit,  injure,  and  abuse  the 
blessed  Virgin,  (making  her  name  accessory  to  such  enor 
mous  scandals,)  than  they  do  bring  any  honour,  or  do  any 
right  to  her. 

"  And  I  doubt  not,  but,  el  ns  a'iaOrjais,  if  she  from  her 
seat  of  bliss  doth  behold  these  perverse  services,  or  absurd 
flatteries  of  her,  she  with  holy  regret  and  disdain  doth 
distaste,  loathe,  disdain,  and  reject  them ;  with  a  Non 
nolis  Domine,  Psal.  115.  'Not  unto  us,  0  Lord;'  and 
with  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  opa  ^77,  '  See  thou  do 
it  not.' 

"  Whose  greater  honour  it  was,  in  truth,  to  be  a  meek 
and  humble  servant,  than  to  be  the  mother  of  her  Lord 
and  Saviour ;  it  is  the  chief  and  truest  honour  we  can  do 
her,  to  esteem  her  great  modesty  and  humility,  to  imitate 
her  piety  and  grace,  after  her  pattern  conscientiously  to 
reverence  and  obey  her  Son  ;  unto  whom  therefore  let 
us  with  hearty  thankfulness  render  all  glory  and  praise. 
Amen."1 

What  is  here  said  must  commend  itself  at  once  to  the* 
thoughtful  mind :  if  the  kind  of  honour  paid  by  the  Ro 
manists  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  they  give  to  her,  as 
they  do  in  the  "  Litany  of  our  Lady,"  such  blasphemous 
titles  as  "  The  Queen  of  Heaven,"  "  The  Queen  of  Angels, 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,"  "The  Source  and 
Fountain  of  Grace,"  "The  Refuge  of  Sinners,"  "The 
Comfort  of  the  Afflicted,"  "  The  Advocate  of  all  Chris 
tians  ; "  if  the  worship  they  offer  to  her,  if  even  a  petition 
for  her  intercession  were  anything  but  wrong,  should  we 
not  find  some  similar  expressions  in  Scripture,  some  allu 
sion  to  the  practice  ?  whereas  what  we  do  find  in  Scrip 
ture,  is  a  studied,  I  might  almost  use  the  term,  a  prophetic 
1  Barrow,  vi.  64. 
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silence  upon  the  subject.  The  very  fact  of  her  being  so 
highly  favoured,  added  to  the  fact  that  next  to  nothing 
is  said  of  her,  except  when  mention  of  her  is  neces 
sary  with  reference  to  some  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  added  to  the  further  fact,  that  when 
on  one  occasion  she  did  interpose  and  interfere,  she  was 
rebuked  by  our  Lord,  who  said,  Woman,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  ? — this  combination  of  circumstances  seems 
to  shew  that,  by  the  expressive  silence  of  Scripture,  the 
idolatry  of  Romanism  was  intended  to  be  condemned. 
Our  Reformers  would  have  rejected  the  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  principle  of  our 
sixth  Article,  that  of  such  worship  we  read  nothing  in 
Scripture ;  but  in  this  case  we  should  be  inclined  even 
to  make  the  Article  more  narrow  than  it  is ;  we  would 
not  listen  to  a  man  who  should  attempt,  by  argument  or 
induction,  to  prove  thereby  the  lawfulness  of  such  a 
practice;  we  should  contend  that  nothing  short  of  the 
most  express  and  unequivocal  command  on  the  part  of 
God  would  suffice.  For  what  is  the  labour,  if  I  may  so 
say,  of  the  Old  Testament,  what  but  this,  to  prevent  man 
from  worshipping  any  other  Being  except  God?  When 
ever  this  commandment  was  transgressed  by  the  Israel 
ites,  awful  was  the  punishment  which  ensued.  Not  the 
slightest  approximation  to  the  worship  of  the  creature 
was  tolerated ;  not  any  kind  of  invocation,  not  any  kind 
of  subordinate  worship,  however  indirect.  Now  if  this 
system,  the  system  established  by  God  himself,  and,  under 
his  especial  superintending  Providence,  persevered  in  for 
centuries,  had  been  reversed, — would  not  the  most  clear, 
the  most  explicit  injunctions  upon  the  subject  have  been 
necessary?  Is  not,  then,  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  kind  of  worship  given  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  the  very  strongest 
condemnation  of  Romish  Idolatry  that  could  be  possibly 
produced  ?  Suppose  the  Apostles  to  have  acted  towards 
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the  Virgin  as  the  modern  Papist;  suppose  that  they  had 
addressed  her  in  prayer,  should  we  not  have  found  at  least 
some  allusion  to  the  Virgin  in  the  Epistles  ?  And  yet  what 
do  we  find  ?  Except  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  her  name  is  not 
mentioned ;  there  is  not  an  allusion  to  her ;  not  by  St. 
Paul ;  not  by  St.  James ;  not  by  St.  Peter ;  no,  not  by  St. 
John  in  any  of  his  three  Epistles,  or  in  his  Apocalypse, 
although  we  know  that,  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  com 
mand,  "  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home."  Nay, 
though  in  such  case  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  we 
have  no  occasion  to  refer,  we  may  use  their  words  in  as 
signing  a  reason  why  the  Apostles  did  not  regard  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  the  Papists  now  do  ; — "  You  are  not 
ignorant,"  said  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  "  that  religious 
worship  to  the  creature  is  accursed."1  "  Without  doubt," 
says  St.  Ambrose,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  adored,  since 
He  also  is  to  be  adored,  Who,  according  to  the  Flesh,  was 
born  of  the  Spirit.  But  lest  any  one  should  desire  the 
same  adoration  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  was  the  Temple 
of  God,  but  not  the  God  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore 
He  only  is  to  be  adored  who  operated  in  that  Temple." ' 

Only  once  after  our  Lord's  ascension  is  the  Virgin  Mary 
mentioned ;  "  and  when  they  were  come  in,"  we  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "  they  went  up  into  an  upper 
room,  where  abode  both  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and 
Andrew,  Philip  and  Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Matthew, 
James  the  son  of  Alphrcus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas 
the  brother  of  James  ;  these  all  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren."3  This  is  all 
that  we  hear  of  her ;  though  sixty  years  elapsed,  or  nearly 
so,  before  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  we  hear 

1  Hilar.  Pictai.  de  Trinitate,  lib.  viii.  p.  963. 

2  Ambros.  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  681. 

3  Acts  i.  14. 
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nothing  more  of  her;  we  know  not  even  how  she  died, 
for  the  notion  of  her  assumption  is  a  pure  fable,  unsup 
ported  by  even  a  shadow  of  authority.  Nothing  less,  you 
observe,  than  the  strongest  Scriptural  authority,  would 
justify  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  instead  of  this  there 
is  no  authority  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the 
injunction:  "thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  We  read  of  her  being  the 
instrument  through  which  our  God  became  Incarnate; 
and  when  she  had  brought  forth  her  God,  her  mission  was 
accomplished,  and  little  more  is  said  of  her. 

If  it  be  asked,  wherein  consists  the  offence  of  asking 
her  to  intercede  for  us,  in  the  same  way  as  we  ask  the  in 
tercessions  and  prayers  of  our  brethren  on  earth, — (though 
this  would  not  establish  the  Romish  system,  even  if  we 
were  to  concede  the  lawfulness  of  that  kind  of  prayer, 
which  they  sometimes  use  when  they  say  Ora  pro  nobis, 
pray  for  us,  for  they  in  fact  address  the  Virgin  directly  in 
prayer,  as  we  pray  to  God,) — we  have  to  reply,  would  it 
not  be  presumption  in  the  highest  degree  on  our  part  to 
pray  for  or  to  intercede  for  another,  we,  who  are  unworthy 
to  pray  for  ourselves,  if  we  had  not  an  express  command 
to  do  so?  Even  now,  when  we  have  the  command  to 
pray  for  others,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  would  be  pre- 
sumptous  in  his  act,  were  he  not  encouraged  by  the  Divine 
injunction  ?  Nay,  I  believe  that  Christians  have  generally 
advanced  in  grace  before  they  are  very  earnest  in  this 
sacred  exercise.  The  natural  man  would  regard  the  fact 
of  our  praying  for  another  as  a  superstition  ;  for,  not  under 
standing  how  God  can  be  moved  by  prayer,  regarding 
prayer  as  at  best  but  a  spiritual  exercise,  profitable  only  to 
the  person  resorting  to  it,  he  would  think  it  impossible 
that  my  soul  should  be  benefited  by  your  prayers,  or  your 
soul  by  mine.  We,  however,  do  pray  for  one  another— 
because  God  permits,  commands  it.  But  not  one  word  do 
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we  find,  I  will  not  say  of  injunction,  but  even  of  permis 
sion,  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  any  saint 
departed  ;  nay  further,  not  one  hint  do  we  find  in  Scripture 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  saint 
departed,  can  hear  our  prayers  :  on  the  contrary,  God  is 
the  only  Omnipresent  Being,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  is  present 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name, 
because  He  is  not  man  only,  but  God  also.  That  without 
imparting  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  the  saints  departed, 
the  divine  attribute  of  Omnipresence,  which  must  be 
peculiar  to  God,  God  might  have  given  them  .the  power 
of  being  present  in  more  places  than  one  at  one  time,  we 
may  admit  to  be  possible,  since  with  God  all  things  are 
possible :  but  we  certainly  should  not  believe  such  an  im 
probable  and  incomprehensible  miracle  without  warranty 
from  Scripture  the  most  unquestionable ;  and  to  such  a 
miracle  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion.  Nor  do  we 
find  that  God  ever  works  a  miracle,  when  of  miraculous 
interposition  there  is  no  need  :  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
we  know  that  we  have  an  Omnipresent  Mediator ;  why, 
then,  should  a  stupendous  miracle  be  hourly  wrought,  a 
most  incomprehensible  fact,  to  do  what  is  more  effectually 
done  by  Him,  who,  though  man,  is  also  God  ?  "  There  is," 
we  are  expressly  instructed,  "  one  God  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  Why 
should  we  look  for  another?  We  are  told  that  "  He  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  who  come  unto  God 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them."  His  power  you  cannot  doubt,  since  you  believe 
Him  to  be  God,  and  will  you  doubt  the  willingness  of  Him 
who  died  for  your  salvation  ?  Nay,  He  asserts  the  com 
pleteness  of  his  mediation  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you." 

1  John  xv i.  23. 
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But  the  real  answer  to  this  objection,  that  there  can  be 
no  more  harm  in  asking  the  intercession  of  saints  departed, 
than  in  asking  the  intercession  and  prayers  of  our  living 
friends,  is  this — that  the  practice  results  from  a  wrong 
principle  expressly  condemned  in  Scripture  l. 

When  we  pray  for  one  another,  we  pray  as  fellow  sin 
ners,  and  not  under  the  notion  that  the  prayers  of  one 
person,  on  account  of  Ids  greater  sanctity,  will  be  more  effi 
cacious  than  those  of  another.  All  being  sinners,  even 
though  in  another  sense  saints,  saints  being  sinners  justi 
fied  by  faith  in  Jesus,  we  approach  the  throne  of  grace, 
not  relying  upon  any  merits  of  our  own,  but  simply  in  the 
name  of  Christ  our  only  Mediator.  We  are  told,  it  is  true, 
that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much  ;  but 
the  righteous  man  here  means  any  justified  person.  But 
on  what  principle  do  Romanists  apply  to  the  saints  de 
parted,  and  especially  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  their  prayers  ? 
It  is  expressly  on  this  very  ground  of  their  superior  sanc 
tity  ;  they  refer  to  the  merits  of  sinful  creatures,  for  so  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  departed  would  still  be  regarded, 
if  regard  was  had  to  any  merit  of  their  own.  It  is  not 

1  Bishop  Andrewes,  in  a  Sermon  printed  in  Hooker's  Works, 
observes,  "  Against  invocation  of  any  other  than  God  alone,  if  all 
arguments  else  should  fail,  the  number  whereof  is  both  great  and 
forcible,  yet  this  very  bar  and  single  challenge  might  suffice;  that 
whereas  God  hath  in  Scripture  delivered  us  so  many  patterns  for  imita 
tion  when  vre  pray,  yea,  framed  ready  to  our  hands  in  a  manner  all,  for 
suits  and  supplications,  which  our  condition  on  earth  may  at  any  time 
need,  there  is  not  one,  no,  not  one  to  be  found,  directed  unto  Angels, 
Saints,  or  any,  saving  God  alone.  So  that,  if  in  such  cases  as  this  we 
hold  it  safest  to  be  led  by  the  best  examples  that  have  gone  before, 
when  we  see  what  Noah,  what  Abraham,  what  Moses,  what  David,  what 
Daniel,  and  the  rest  did  ;  what  form  of  prayer  Christ  himself  likewise 
taught  his  Church,  and  what  his  blessed  Apostles  did  practise ;  who  can 
doubt  but  the  way  for  us  to  pray  so  as  we  may  undoubtedly  be  accepted, 
is  by  conforming  our  prayers  to  theirs,  whose  supplications  we  know 
were  acceptable  ?'' 
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because  prayer  for  others  is  permitted  to  be  one  mode  of 
evincing  charity  and  brotherly  love, — so  that  as  we  can 
help  one  another  by  our  actions,  we  can  help  them  also  by 
our  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  in  which  way  the 
saints  departed  most  prohably  do  co-operate  with  the  saints 
alive, — it  is  not  on  this  account  that  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  saints  are  invoked,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  is 
on  the  ground  of  their  greater  influence  in  the  court  of 
heaven.  And  while  this  is  a  principle  condemned  through 
out  the  Bible,  since  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  it  is 
especially,  and  in  the  most  marked  and  prophetic  manner, 
condemned  by  an  incident  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evan 
gelists.  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that  while  our  blessed  Lord 
"  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold  his  mother  and  his  bre 
thren  stood  without  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  Then 
one  said  unto  him,  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  an 
swered,  and  said  unto  them  that  told  him,  Who  is  my 
mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren?  And  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  said,  Behold  my  mother,  and  my  bre 
thren  !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother ; "  }  or,  as  Luke  expresses  it,  "  He  answered, 
and  said  unto  them,  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are 
these  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it." 2 

Not  the  slightest  intention  is  here  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord,  when,  humanly  speaking,  if  it  had  been 
his  intention,  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  expressly  pro 
vided,  of  exalting  his  mother  above  his  other  disciples  ; 
neither  did  she  assume  any  peculiar  claim  on  his  notice  ; 
she  came  attended  with  her  kinsfolk,  evidently  to  give 
more  effect  to  her  request,  showing  thereby  that  she,  at 
all  events,  did  not  regard  her  influence  as  irresistible. 
But  those  around  Him  acted  as  Romanists  do,  they  evi- 
1  Matt.  xii.  46-50.  ~  Luke  viii.  21. 
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dently  supposed  that  she  had  a  mother's  claim  upon  Him, 
and  that  his  other  relatives  might  demand  his  attention  ; 
and  solemnly  were  they  rebuked.  They  were  reminded, 
or  warned,  that  the  Messiah,  being  God  as  well  as  man,  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  that  nothing  is  done  through  favour 
or  interest,  or  from  personal  consideration.  No  one  per 
severing  in  sin  may  approach  Him  ;  every  one  doing  the 
will  of  his  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  permitted  to  draw 
nigh.  All  are  equal — the  question  with  respect  to  all  is, 
whether  theirs  is  the  principle  of  obedience,  and  if  it  be, 
then  they  have  as  much  interest  in  Him  and  with  Him, 
as  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  nay,  they  are  accounted 
one  with  them  : — "  My  mother  and  brethren  are  those 
who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it."  No  passage  in  con 
demnation  of  Romish  invocation  stronger  than  this,  need 
to  be  produced ;  no  passage  stronger  to  convince  us  that 
it  were  worse  than  vain  to  rely  on  the  merits  or  interces 
sion  of  others,  unless  we  are  both  hearers  and  doers  of  the 
word  ;  no  passage  which  can  give  us  greater  confidence 
to  approach  the  Lord  Jesus  at  once,  to  draw  nigh  with 
boldness,  and  through  Him,  and  Him  only,  to  make  our 
requests  known  unto  God.  And  yet  the  passage  is  not  a 
solitary  one,  for  in  the  llth  of  St.  Luke  we  read  that  "it 
came  to  pass,  as  he  spake  these  things,  a  certain  woman 
of  the  company  lifted  her  voice  and  said  unto  him, 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  that 
thou  hast  sucked ;  but  he  said, — Yea  rather,  blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." ]  On 

1  Luke  xi.  27,  28.  Dr.  Barrow  thus  alludes  to  this  argument: 
"  '  Whosoever,'  saith  He,  '  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  that  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother;'  the  same  in 
a  more  excellent  manner  and  sublime  degree  is  allied,  is  endeared  to 
me,  than  he  can  be  on  the  score  of  any  carnal  kindred :  the  conformity 
to  Him  in  our  mind  and  affections  doth  render  us  nearer  to  Him  than 
any  cognation  of  blood ;  the  having  Him  formed  in  our  hearts  is  more 
considerable  than  the  bearing  of  Him  in  the  womb." 

n 
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this  account,  even  because  every  believer  may  apply  to 
himself  the  words  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Church  uses  the 
Magnificat  in  the  evening  service. 

Since  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
there  is  the  shadow  of  authority  for  the  honour,  much  less 
for  the  worship  paid  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  we  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Church  of  Eng 
land  are  in  no  doubt,  no  perplexity  whatever,  when  we 
refuse  to  rob  God  of  his  honour,  or  to  share  it  with  his 
creature ;  and  yet  further,  as  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  feel  our  spirit  stirred  up  within  us,  and  a  holy 
jealousy  burning  in  our  hearts,  when  we  find,  without  any 
warranty  of  Scripture,  the  Papist  dividing  the  divine 
kingdom  and  empire,  and  giving  one  half,  the  better  half, 
the  kingdom  of  mercy,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  leaving 
only  the  kingdom  of  justice  to  her  Son.  "  This  is  down 
right  treason  against  the  only  universal  King  and  Monarch 
of  the  world."  l  Thine,  oh  our  Jesus,  thine  is  the  kingdom 
of  mercy  !  Thou,  oh  our  Jesus,  Thou  art  the  King  of 
Mercy,  the  sole  fountain  of  grace  !  the  only  refuge  of  sin- 

"  Indeed,  the  mother  of  our  Lord  herself,  although  as  such  she  was 
xEx«pir&;^£>>3,  especially  favoured  and  graced,  and  blessed  among  women: 
although  on  that  account  all  nations  must  esteem  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
although  worthily  she  did  in  that  respect  acknowledge  that  God  had 
done  /x?yaXs7a,  magnificent  and  mighty  things  for  her ;  yet  really,  in  just 
esteem,  to  have  Christ  born  in  her  soul,  to  have  participated  of  his 
Divine  grace  and  presence  in  her  heart,  the  Holy  Ghost's  having  pro 
duced  a  spiritual  birth  of  holy  dispositions  in  her,  was  a  nobler  honour 
and  a  truer  happiness  than  that;  '  neither  would  it,'  as  St.  Chrysostom 
saith,  '  have  been  anywise  profitable  to  her,  if  she  had  not  been  vir 
tuous,  to  bear  Christ  in  her  womb,  or  to  bring  forth  that  admirable 
birth  ; '  this  our  Saviour  plainly  declared,  when,  as  a  good  woman,  trans 
ported  by  the  ravishing  excellency  of  his  discourse,  did  cry  out,  '  Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,'  He  thence  took  occasion  to  say,  'Yea 
rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.' " — 
Barrow's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  63. 
1  Bishop  Bull,  104. 
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ners !  the  only  advocate  that  Christians  need  !  Thine  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Mercy,  oh  Christ  our  King,  and  Thou, 
dear  Saviour,  didst  purchase  it  with  thine  own  most  pre 
cious  blood !  Thou,  who  didst  love  us  when  in  us  there 
was  nothing  lovely ;  Thou,  who  didst  love  us  when  we 
loved  not  Thee  ;  Thou,  who  didst  love  us  when,  though  pe 
rishing  without  Thee,  we  neither  sought  nor  desired  Thee ; 
Thou,  oh  merciful  Saviour,  art  ever  with  those  who,  serving 
thy  heavenly  Father,  are  as  dear  to  Thee  as  Mary  ever 
was,  and  who  may  approach  Thee  as  boldly  as  she  can  do, 
— it  were  infidelity  to  doubt  it.  Thou,  oh  merciful  Saviour, 
art  present  with  us  by  thy  sanctifying  Spirit  in  our  temp 
tations  and  dangers ;  Thou  wilt  never  forsake  us  in  our 
sufferings,  nor  desert  us  in  our  conflicts ;  Thou  wilt  soothe 
us  in  our  sorrows  ;  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  us  at  death,  nor 
leave  us  in  the  grave.  "  The  love  of  Christ  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowledge."  Its 
source  is  unsearchable ;  its  extent  infinite  ;  its  influence 
invincible ;  its  continuance  sure  ;  its  effects  everlasting. 

Oh  my  brethren,  let  us  determine  to  serve  God,  and 
Jesus  will  be  our  all-sufficient  intercessor :  let  the  Ro 
manist,  distrusting  Jesus,  lean  upon  a  broken  reed  and  wor 
ship  the  creature  Mary — but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  let 
every  member  of  the  Church  of  England  say,  I  will  worship 
the  Lord  my  God,  even  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Him  only  will  I  serve. 
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SERMON    XV. 

JUSTIFICATION  AND  SANCTIFICATION;  OR,  THE 
USE  OF  SAINTS'  DAYS  l. 


ISAIAH  Ixiv.  6. 

"  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as 
filthy  rags;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf;  and  our  iniquities,  like  the 
•wind,  have  taken  us  away." 

THERE  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some  devout  and 
pious  persons  against  the  observance  of  Saints'  Days, 
although  the  observance  of  them  is  enjoined  by  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Church 
of  England  every  conscientious  member  of  her  commu 
nion  must  be  willing  to  defer. 

The  prejudice  no  doubt  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea, 
that  the  observance  of  Saints'  Days  is  connected  with 
Popery,  and  with  that  worst  feature  in  the  Romish 
system,  the  invocation  of  saints. 

But  when  the  subject  is  duly  considered  and  fairly 
weighed,  it  will  be  perceived  that  we  of  the  Church  of 
England  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  our  very 
definition  of  a  saint ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  on 
the  ground  of  this  difference,  and  on  account  of  our 
holding  the  grand  distinguishing  principle  of  orthodox 
Protestantism,  it  was  wise  in  our  Reformers  to  retain,  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  imitate  their  wisdom  by  observing,  the 

1  Preached  at  Hough ton-le-Spring,  on  All  Saints  Day,  1849.  This 
Sermon  has  heen  published  with  the  title  of  "  The  Nonentity  of 
Romish  Saints." 
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minor  Festivals  of  the  Church,  and  especially  the  Festival 
of  All  Saints. 

I  address  myself  the  more  readily  to  this  subject,  be- 
"  cause  Romanists  are  accustomed  to  assert,  with  a  sneer, 
that  there  have  been  no  saints  in  the  Church  of  England 
since  the  days  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  assertion  is 
reiterated  with  a  sigh  by  those  among  ourselves  whose 
religion  is  sentimental  rather  than  enlightened,  and  whose 
object  seems  rather  to  amuse  the  imagination  than  to 
seek  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Now  we  will  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  saints  in  the 
flesh  and  militant  here  on  earth. 

By  a  saint,  the  Romanist  means  a  person  who  is  jus 
tified  by  his  own  inherent  righteousness ;  whose  righ 
teousness  is  such  that  he  merits  grace  and  salvation,  and 
on  the  ground  of  that  righteousness  may  appeal  to  the 
Divine  Justice  for  acquittal,  acceptance,  and  reward. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  intricacies 
and  designed  ambiguities  of  the  sixteen  verbose  chapters 
of  the  sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  prove 
this ;  for  this  dogma  of  Justification  by  Inherent  Righ 
teousness  is  the  boast  of  Romish  theologians,  and  by  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  all  who  hold  the  opposite 
opinion  are  held  accursed.  Although  the  Tridentine 
divines  are  known  to  have  differed  in  opinion  upon  many 
points,  yet,  with  respect  to  "  works  done  in  grace,"  there 
was  no  difficulty  among  them  ;  for  they  all  said  that  they 
were  perfect  and  merited  salvation,  and  that  Luther's 
opinion,  that  they  are  all  sins,  is  wicked  and  sacrilegious1. 

And  yet  if  we  look  to  the  requirements  of  God's  law, 
and  then  into  our  own  hearts ;  if  we  consult  the  expe 
rience  of  our  friends  ;  if  we  look  to  the  records  of  history ; 
if  we  look  to  "  the  lying  wonders  "  even  of  the  Romish 
legends,  where  do  we  find,  and  where  do  we  read,  of  a 
1  History  of  Council  of  Trent,  p.  186. 
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single  human  being  who  has  so  kept  the  law,  its  require 
ments,  and  obligations,  as  to  deserve  acquittal  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  or  to  merit  a  reward  at  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  Judge?  If  God  were  to  enter  into  judgment 
with  the  most  righteous  of  the  sons  of  Adam, — to  deal 
with  him  after  his  sins  and  to  reward  him  after  his  ini 
quities,  it  could  not  but  be  that  the  all-righteous  Judge 
would  condemn  him. 

Essential  justice  cannot  declare  a  man  to  be  absolutely 
righteous  who  is  only  comparatively  righteous ;  righteous 
as  compared  with  his  fellow  men,  but  not  righteous  when 
examined  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Es 
sential  justice  cannot  acquit  a  man  of  theft,  when  it  is 
confessed  that  he  has  committed  a  robbery,  on  the  ground 
of  his  not  being  a  murderer,  or  even  on  the  ground  of  his 
general  good  conduct.  Justice  has  to  do  with  facts,  and 
he  only  can  be  justified  before  God  by  his  works,  who 
can  prove  that  he  has  not  only  not  violated  the  law,  but 
that  he  has  in  every  respect  fulfilled  it. 

If  a  criminal  be  placed  at  the  bar,  the  judge  may  say, 
"  I  recommend  you  to  mercy,  notwithstanding  your  guilt, 
and  then  you  will  be  treated  as  a  righteous  person, — you 
will  be  accounted  righteous."  But  this  is  an  act  of  mercy, 
not  of  justice;  and  the  judge  in  so  acting  assumes  another 
character.  If  the  criminal  say,  "No,  I  will  not  throw 
myself  upon  your  mercy,  I  demand  only  justice  at  your 
hands  ; "  then  the  inquiry  is  directed  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  facts  being  proved  against  the  offender,  by  jus 
tice  he  is  condemned,  and  by  the  law  he  must  die. 

Now  if  we  go  before  the  tribunal  of  God  and  demand 
justice,  if  we  plead  our  merits,  who  can  be  saved  ? 

"  Who  is  there,"  asks  the  most  popular  hagiographer 
of  the  Church  of  Rome1,  "that  keeps  so  constant  a 
guard  upon  his  heart  and  whole  conduct  as  to  avoid  all 
1  Butler  on  the  Romish  Festival  of  All  Saints. 
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insensible  self-deceptions?  Who  is  there  upon  whose 
heart  no  inordinate  attachments  steal,  into  whose  actions 
no  sloth,  remissness,  or  some  other  irregularity  ever  in 
sinuates  itself? Who  has  so  perfectly  subdued 

all  his  passions  and  guarded  his  heart  in  perfect  humility, 
meekness,  charity,  piety,  and  all  other  virtues,  as  to  bear 
the  image  of  God  in  himself,  or  to  be  holy  and  perfect  as 
He  is,  without  spot  ?  Perhaps  scarcely  in  any  moment 
of  our  lives  is  our  intention  so  pure,  and  our  motive  so 
fervent  or  exempt  from  the  least  perceptible  influence 
and  mixture  of  sloth,  self-complacency,  or  other  inordinate 
affection  or  passion,  and  all  other  ingredients  or  circum 
stances  of  our  action  so  perfect  and  holy,  as  to  be  entirely 
without  failure  in  the  eyes  of  God,  which  nothing  can 
escape." 

Now  this  is  well  and  fairly  put ;  not  so  strongly  as  we 
should  put  it,  but  strong  when  regarded  as  a  concession. 
And  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  Surely  the  conclusion  is, 
that  man  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  his  inherent 
righteousness  or  his  works. 

We  see  that  Divine  Justice  requires  perfect  unsiiming 
obedience  on  the  part  of  him  who  seeks  to  be  justified  by 
his  wrorks  or  by  his  own  inherent  righteousness ;  wre  see  that 
perfect  unsiiming  obedience  no  human  being  can  render ; 
we  see  that  if  we  seek  to  be  acquitted  at  the  tribunal  of 
Justice,  and  to  be  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  we^iust 
cease  to  appeal  to  his  justice,  and,  in  humility,  we  must 
implore  his  mercy. 

But  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  spite  of  these  undeniable 
facts,  maintains  that  a  man  is  justified  by  his  inherent 
righteousness.  How  is  this,  an  apparently  insuperable 
difficulty,  to  be  surmounted  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome  attempts  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  present,  by  disregarding  the 
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scriptural  definition  of  sin,  and  making  sin  to  be  something 
different  from  what  it  really  is. 

According  to  Scripture  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  ; 
any  transgression  ;  "  all  unrighteousness  is  sin,"  and  "  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law  ;"  and  "  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  l  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them  ;" 2  "  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment;" 3  "  whosoever 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

But  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  sin  is  divided 
into  two  classes :  mortal  sin,  that  sin  which  is  in  its  nature 
gross,  and  is  committed  knowingly,  wilfully,  deliberately ; 
and  venial  sin,  under  which  head  are  classed  all  sins  of 
ignorance  and  negligence,  and  such  as  are  considered  small 
in  their  nature. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  some  instances  between 
mortal  sins  and  venial  sins.  But  they  form  two  distinct 
classes  of  sin,  differing  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  genus 
or  kind. 

Mortal  sins  render  the  transgressors  children  of  wrath 
and  enemies  of  God  ;  but  it  is  in  regard  to  venial  sins  that 
the  error  or  heresy  is  propounded.  It  is  stated  that  in 
this^nortal  life  even  holy  and  justified  persons  fall  into 
daily  venial  sins,  which,  nevertheless,  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  detract  from  their  holy  character 4,  "  and  which 
do  not  exclude  the  transgressor  from  the  grace  of  God." ' 

You  are  here  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  deny  that  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  sins  of  greater  or  less 
enormity.  To  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  presently 

1    I  John  iii.  4.  7;  Rom.  vi.  23.         2  Gal.  iii.  10.         3  Matt.  xii.  36. 
4  Con.  Trid.  sess.  vi.  c.  2.  6  Id.  sess.  xiv.  c.  5. 
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to  refer  again.  But  the  error  of  the  Romanist  is  this  ; 
that  he  makes  the  two  classes  of  sin  to  differ  not  only  in 
enormity  and  degree,  which  we  admit  to  be  the  case,  but, 
as  I  have  just  said,  in  their  nature  and  kind.  No  amount 
of  venial  sins,  according  to  Bellarmine,  would  ever  make 
a  mortal  sin. 

So  that,  if  we  take  the  scriptural  definition  of  sin,  as 
already  given,  a  venial  sin,  as  the  term  is  explained  by  a 
Romanist,  is,  in  fact,  no  sin  at  all. 

Admit  this — concede  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  or 
thodoxy  of  this  distinction  between  sins  mortal  and 
venial — that  is  to  say,  ignore  the  Scriptures,  and  make 
sin  other  than  it  is ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  it  is  pos 
sible  for  a  man  to  be  justified  by  his  works  or  his  inherent 
righteousness ;  for  we  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
abstain  from  gross,  wilful,  and  habitual  sin. 

But  adhere  to  Scripture,  adhere  to  the  Primitive 
Church,  distinguish  between  Catholicism  and  Romanism, 
between  Protestant  orthodoxy  and  Romish  heresy,  and 
we  have  an  answer  at  once  to  the  Papist,  when  he  affirms 
that,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  there  have  been 
no  saints  in  England. 

We  answer,  we  avow,  we  proclaim,  we  publish,  we 
preach  the  fact — it  is  a  fundamental  verity  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion — that  there  have  been  no  saints,  in  the 
Romish  sense  of  the  word,  in  this  Church  of  England, 
either  since  the  Reformation  or  before  it ;  that  there 
existed  no  such  saints  in  the  Church  of  Rome  when  that 
Church  flourished  in  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  cer 
tainly  there  are  none  such  now  in  the  days  of  its  corrup 
tion  and  degradation  ;  that  there  were  no  such  saints  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  faults 
the  Fathers  were  able  to  detect,  was  no  such  saint ;  that 
no  such  saint  has  existed  from  the  day  of  Adam's  Fall  to 
the  present  hour :  we  preach  and  proclaim  that  Christ 
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alone  is  without  sin ;  and  all  we,  "the  rest,"  as  our  15th 
Article  expresses  it,  all, — ay,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James, 
and  St.  John,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  herself, — "  although 
baptized,  and  born  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many 
things;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our 
selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

Our  answer  to  the  Papist  is,  that  a  saint,  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  nonentity  of  the 
imagination,  and  has  no  more  existence  than  the  Sa- 
bellian's  god. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  whether,  with 
respect  to  saints  departed,  our  opinions  are  not  equally  at 
variance  with  those  which  are  entertained  by  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Whom  do  we,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
mean,  when  we  speak  of  a  departed  saint  ?  What  are 
the  hopes  we  are  taught  to  entertain  with  respect  to  all 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord  ?  What  are  the  hopes  with 
which,  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  Church  of  England 
consoles  the  bereaved,  and  elevates  the  soul?  In  the 
hour  of  affliction  and  bereavement  she  comforts  the 
heart,  by  causing  to  be  read  to  us  those  words  of  St. 
John  which  occur  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  the  13th  verse : — "  1  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying  unto  me,  Write,  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours." 

All  who  die  in  the  Lord  die  in  a  state  of  justification. 
When  God  justifies  a  sinner,  He  remembers  his  sins  no 
more :  justification  stands  opposed  to  condemnation,  and 
implies  an  entire  exemption  from  punishment.  All,  then, 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  enter  at  once  into  blessedness  and 
rest;  though  absent  from  the  body,  they  are  present 
with  the  Lord  :  in  the  very  act  of  their  justification,  they 
hear  their  Lord  say  to  them,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
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me  in  Paradise."  They  are  just  men,  men  justified  by 
their  faith,  made  perfect  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  they  are 
saints,  holy  persons,  waiting  with  their  Lord  until  the 
time  of  his  coming,  when,  their  bodies  being  raised,  they 
will  not  only  live  with  Him,  but  reign  with  Him  for  ever. 

When  we  think  of  the  saints  departed,  we  think,  in 
deed,  of  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  all  the  con 
fessors  and  martyrs  of  old  ;  but  we  think  also  of  the  saints 
of  our  own  household  who  are  in  communion  with  them 
in  the  Church  triumphant, — the  parent,  the  child,  the 
friend  with  whom  we  have  taken  sweet  counsel  in  the 
house  of  God,  the  penitent  whose  repentance,  like  that  of 
the  thief  upon  the  cross,  we  believe  to  have  been  real  — 
all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  They,  like  St.  Paul, 
are  found  in  Christ,  "  not  having  their  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  :  that 
they  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conform 
able  unto  his  death."  ] 

In  short,  we  believe  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  all- 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  that  the  soul  of 
the  real  Christian,  when  emancipated  from  the  flesh, 
passes  at  once  into  a  state  of  felicity;  he  dies  a  just  man, 
and  he  becomes  a  just  man  made  perfect,  and  is  entirely 
sanctified. 

But  this  the  Romanist  does  not  believe.  As  he  believes 
that,  by  good  works,  a  man  increases  his  righteousness  so 
as  to  merit  grace  and  salvation ;  in  like  manner  he  re 
quires  penal  satisfactions  from  those  who,  having  fallen 
into  sin,  have  afterwards  repented.  The  Council  of  Trent 
expressly  declares  that  our  sins  cannot  be  remitted  with 
out  satisfaction  made  on  our  part  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  As  by  perseverance  in  good  works  merits  are 
1  Phil.  iii.  9,  10. 
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obtained ;  so  righteousness,  once  lost,  is  to  be  regained  by 
sufferings  here  or  hereafter ;  the  temporal  punishment  not 
being  remitted  with  its  guilt. 

Hence  the  Romish  dream  of  purgatory  ;  for  which  the 
Roman  theologians  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  the  war 
rant  of  Scripture,  but  which  legitimately  follows  from  the 
false  doctrine  of  justification  as  propounded  by  them. 

Purgatory  is,  in  their  theology,  a  place  intended  not  for 
those  who  die  in  actual  mortal  sin,  or  even  in  original  sin  ; 
no,  these  they  consign  to  the  everlasting  fires  of  hell, 
which  always  torment,  but  never  destroy;  while  purga 
tory  is  for  those  who  die  in  the  Lord.  All  who  die  in 
the  Lord,  according  to  Scripture,  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  are  blessed ;  that  is  to  say,  are  saints,  their  souls 
being  washed  in  the  blood  of  that  immaculate  Lamb 
which  was  slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  but, 
according  to  the  theology  of  Rome,  only  a  portion,  a 
small  portion,  a  very  small  portion,  of  these  are  blessed : 
the  major  part,  the  great  majority,  almost  all,  are  sub 
jected  to  what,  in  the  Catechismus  ad  Parochus,  is  called 
"  Purgatorius  Ignis,"  1  a  fire  "  which,  though  not  eternal, 
is  yet  painful  in  the  highest  degree,  surpassing  every 
punishment  which  any  one  ever  suffered  in  this  world." 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  most  marked  difference  between 
the  Romanist  and  ourselves.  But  we  must  go  further ; 
and,  since  they  do  not  regard  as  saints  all  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  we  must  ask  who  are  their  saints.  And  from  the 
Council  of  Florence 2  we  learn  that,  in  their  opinion, 
saints  are  those  who  either  have  never  sinned  after  bap 
tism,  or  who,  having  fallen  into  sin,  have  been  purified 
from  it  in  their  bodies,  or  afterwards  in  purgatory.  These 
are  said  to  enter  into  heaven,  and  to  behold  the  most 
glorious  Trinity. 

Now  here  I  will  observe,  that  we  differ  from  the 
1  Par.  1.  De  quinto  articulo.  2  Concil.  Flor.  apud  Lab.  xiii. 
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Church  of  Rome,  even  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  our 
difference  being  still  grounded  on  the  difference  in  our 
views  of  justification. 

I  allude  to  this  difference  the  more  willingly,  because 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  some  persons  to  misrepresent  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  our  doc 
trine  as  to  the  effects  of  baptism  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Church  of  England,  believing  that  all  men  are 
conceived  and  born  in  sin,  that  every  child  of  Adam  is 
born  under  the  curse  of  original  sin,  directs  that  every 
child  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  translated  from  the 
family  of  the  first  Adam,  and  through  baptism  be  born 
again  into  the  family  of  the  second  Adam,  when  the 
original  penalty  or  curse  is  removed,  and  the  person 
baptized  is  admitted  into  all  the  privileges  of  the  Chris 
tian  covenant. 

But  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  not 
only  asserts  that  the  curse  is  removed,  but  also  maintains 
that  original  sin  is  entirely  taken  away,  so  that  "  although 
in  the  baptized  there  remains  a  disposition  to  sin,  or  concu 
piscence,  this  is  not  really  sin ;  and  when  St.  Paul  calls 
it  sin,  he  does  so  only  because  it  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and 
inclines  men  to  sin."  ] 

You  will  here  remark  the  same  process  as  that  upon 
which  we  commented  before, — an  unscrupulous  perversion 
of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sin  to  be  some 
thing  different  from  what  it  really  is,  in  order  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit. 

It  is  against  this  heretical  view  of  baptism  that  the 
Church  of  England  points  her  ninth  Article,  in  which  we 
affirm  that  "  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in 
them  that  are  regenerated  ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
(called,  in  the  Greek,  phronema  sarkos,  which  some  do 
1  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  v.  Decret.  de  Pecc.  Orig. 
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expound  the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the  affection, 
some  the  desire,  of  the  flesh,)  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God.  And  although  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  Apostle  doth  con 
fess,  that  concupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature 
of  sin." 

"  In  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Lu 
theran  Churches,"  says  Bishop  Bethell,  our  great  authority 
on  this  subject,  "  we  hold  that  regeneration  or  the  new 
birth,   is  the  spiritual  grace  of  baptism  conveyed  over  to 
the   soul  in  the  due    administration    of  that   sacrament. 
We  hold,  in  common  with  those  churches,  that  in  adults 
duly  qualified  by  repentance  and  faith,  the  guilt  of  sin, 
both  original  and  actual,  is  cancelled  in  baptism ;  that  in 
infants,  who  have  committed  no  actual  or  wilful  sin,  and 
can  possess  no  such  qualifications,  the  guilt  of  original  sin 
is  done  away ;  and  that  infants,  no  less  than  adults,  are 
made  in  baptism  children    of  God,  members  of  Christ, 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  partakers  of  the 
privileges,  and  blessings,  of  the  Gospel  covenant.     But 
the  Church  of  Rome  contends  that  not  only  the  guilt,  but 
the  very  essence  and  being  of  original  sin  is  removed  by 
baptism ;  the  Church  of  England  declares  that  this  cor 
ruption  of  nature  remains  even  in  the  regenerate.     The 
Church  of  Rome  has  decreed  that  concupiscence  (or  fuel, 
fomes,  as  it  is  called),  which  remains  after  baptism,  has 
not,  properly  speaking,  the  nature   of  sin ;    whereas  we 
affirm  that  concupiscence  has  the  nature  of  sin,  and  allege 
the  authority  of  an  Apostle  in  support  of  our  opinion." ] 

We  do  not  believe,  then,  that  any  such  person  has  ever 
existed,  who  has  never  sinned  after  baptism  in  such  sense 
as  to  merit  everlasting  life :  even  the  baptized  infant, 
when  he  dies,  dies  under  the  taint  of  sin ;  he  is  a  sinful 

1  Bp.  Bethell  on  Regeneration,  Preface,  xvii. 
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creature,  and  is  saved  by  the  imputation  of  his  Saviour's 
righteousness. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that,  by  any  penances  during 
this  life,  or  by  any  tortures  in  a  purgatory  which  does  not 
exist,  any  human  being  was  ever  purified  from  his  sins,  or 
could  under  any  circumstances  make  satisfaction  to  the 
justice  of  God. 

"  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  He,"  He  only,  "  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins :  "  1  "  Him  hath  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for  the  re 
mission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God."  :  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins." 3  We  know  and  believe  that  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ; "  his  blood,  and  nothing 
else.  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  4  We  know  and 
believe  that  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  did  give 
his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross 
for  our  redemption,  who  made  there,  by  his  one  oblation 
of  Himself  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;  so  that  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin  :  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified. 

And  so  we  reply  to  the  Romanist,  when  he  speaks  of 
saints  departed,  as  we  have  replied  to  him  with  respect  to 
saints  militant  here  on  earth  :  Although  we  believe  that 
there  are  on  earth  many  sanctified  persons,  and  though 
we  regard  as  saints  all  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  yet  saints,  in 
your  sense  of  the  word,  are  nonentities  of  the  imagination 
— beings  who  have  no  real  existence — mere  chimeras. 

We  may  refer  even  to  the  title  of  saint,  and  we  shall 

1   1  John  ii.  2.  2  Romans  iii.  25. 

3  1  John  iv.  10.  4  1  John  i.  7.  9. 
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find  that  when  we  apply  it  to  the  same  persons,  regarded 
as  historical  characters,  the  Romanist  differs  entirely  from 
ourselves  in  the  principle  of  its  application. 

The  title  of  saint  was,  at  an  early  period,  given  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Church  to  certain  ecclesiastical  writers 
and  theologians. 

Our  English  divines,  not  being  purists,  have  acceded  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  early  Church,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostoni,  and  St.  Au 
gustine. 

We  use  the  word  saint  merely  and  simply  as  a  title, 
and  to  distinguish  the  writer  to  whom  it  is  applied  as  an 
orthodox  Divine  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

As  in  the  present  day  every  clergyman  is  styled  by 
courtesy  Reverend,  and  every  bishop  Right  Reverend, 
although  the  title  may  be  sometimes  inappropriate,  if 
reference  were  only  had  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
who  bears  it ;  so  in  the  early  Church  it  was  customary  to 
prefix  to  the  name  of  an  orthodox  divine  the  title  of 
Saint. 

If  his  orthodoxy  were  questionable,  the  title  was  with 
held  by  general  consent.  We  do  not,  for  example,  speak 
of  St.  Tertullian  or  St.  Origen,  though  we  admit  their 
learning  and  their  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  though  deficient  in  many  saintly  qualities,  is 
called  St.  Cyril,  because  as  a  theologian  his  orthodoxy 
is  as  conspicuous  as  his  learning,  his  decision  of  character, 
and  his  wonderful  clearness  of  intellect. 

But  these  persons  are  regarded  as  saints  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  because,  although  not  canonized  by  the  Roman 
see  (canonization  being  comparatively  a  modern  invention), 
their  saintship  and  admission  into  heaven  are  recognised 
by  the  papal  authority. 

Canonization  seems  to  have  come  in  gradually,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  doctrines  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 
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ing,  one  of  the  results  of  the  scholastic  dogma  of  justifica 
tion.  A  distinction  being  made  among  those  who  die  in 
the  Lord,  some  being  consigned  to  purgatory,  while  others 
wrere  supposed  to  go  to  heaven,  the  bishops  by  degrees 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  decide  upon  the  saintship  of 
certain  of  the  dead,  and  to  canonize  them. 

The  first  act  of  canonization  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Till  the  year 
1170  we  are  informed  that  each  bishop  exercised  the 
right  of  canonization  in  his  own  diocese,  and  as  late  as 
1153  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  canonized  a  monk.  But 
a  monk  having  been  canonized  and  worshipped,  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  drunken  brawl,  Pope  Alexander  III., 
with  the  usual  policy  of  the  papal  court,  confined  the 
privilege  of  canonization  to  the  Roman  See  l. 

If,  when  it  is  said  there  have  been  no  saints  in  England 
since  the  Reformation,  it  is  meant  that  none  of  our  holy 
men  have  been  canonized  by  the  See  of  Rome,  this  is 
such  a  puerility  as  to  be  beneath  consideration  or  notice. 
But  I  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  I  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  showing  why  we  hesitate  to  designate 
as  saints  mediaeval  writers,  however  distinguished,  while 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  concede  the  title  to  the  primi 
tive  Fathers. 

Among  the  primitive  Fathers  it  was  a  title,  and  nothing 
more;  but  if  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Romish  system  of  canonization  we  prefix  the  epithet  of 
saint  to  any  one,  however  distinguished,  we  seem  to  be 
giving  up  a  principle  and  lending  our  sanction  to  two 
errors — the  one  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  among 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord  ;  and  the  other,  that  to  make 
such  distinction  pertains  to  the  See  of  Rome2. 

1  Giesler,  Third  Period,  div.  iii.  A.D.  1073-1305. 

2  This  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in   drawing  up  the  English 
Calendar. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  instance  from  any  great 
divine  may  be  produced  in  which  the  word  saint  has  been 
prefixed  to  a  name,  where  in  common  parlance  it  has 
been  usual  to  do  so ;  but  this  is  only  an  oversight,  as  the 
words,  "  catholic,"  and  "  regeneration,"  and  other  terms, 
may  have  been  carelessly  employed  when  no  controversy 
was  prevailing  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  But 
certainly  we  must  protest  against  the  prevalent  affecta 
tion  of  speaking  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Vin 
cent  de  Paul,  and  other  persons  whose  only  claim  to  the 
title  is  Romish  canonization. 

If  this  be  done  in  affectation,  it  is  the  affectation  of  a 
very  little  mind,  and  is  highly  reprehensible.  If  it  be 
done  by  design,  and  with  a  view  of  insinuating  Romish 
doctrine  into  the  minds  of  English  Churchmen,  we  may 
certainly  concede  that  there  may  be  some  power,  at  all 
events  some  subtlety,  of  mind,  in  those  who  have  recourse 
to  such  a  stratagem,  but  there  is  assuredly  no  sanctity  of 
character;  and  in  the  assumption  of  a  peculiar  sanctity 
such  persons  may  deceive  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
while  those  with  less  pretension,  but  more  honesty,  will 
pray  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened  and  their  hearts  con 
verted. 

The  sagacity  of  Martin  Luther  seems  to  have  perceived 
by  intuition,  that  almost  all  that  is  heretical  in  the  doc 
trine  and  erroneous  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fundamental  vice  of  the 
Romish  system,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  by 
inherent  righteousness,  against  which  he  directed  the 
whole  force  of  his  vigorous  mind. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  when  some  among  ourselves 
sought  to  obtain  a  lodgment  in  the  Church  of  England 
for  Romish  opinions  and  medieval  corruptions,  they  were 
sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  this  could  only  be  ac 
complished  by  attacking,  undermining,  or  explaining  away 
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the  doctrine  of  justification  by    faith    independently  of 
works. 

That  Antinomianism  prevailed  among  us  to  a  great 
extent  not  many  years  ago,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied. 
And  they,  therefore,  who  attacked  that  as  the  Protestant 
doctrine  obtained  a  patient  hearing.  But  the  result  being 
a  tendency  to  Romanize,  we  must  go  back  to  our  first 
principles,  and  maintain  with  discretion,  but  with  firm 
ness,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace. 

This  doctrine  is  brought  out  in  beautiful  clearness  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  our  11  th  Article  we  state,  "that  we  are  ac 
counted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  ;  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings :  Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  yery  full 
of  comfort."  In  our  12th  Article  we  state,  "  that  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after 
justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment."  In  the  13th  Article  we 
maintain  that  "  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God, 
forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (as 
the  school  authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity :  yea, 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
the  nature  of  sin." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we  assert  the  very 
positions  for  holding  which  men  are  anathematized  and 
held  accursed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  although  our  con 
clusions  are  drawn  from  facts  which  they  are  unable  to 
deny. 

In  the  Homily  on  Salvation,  referred  to  in  our  Articles, 

s  2 
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it  is  stated  that,  "Because  all  men  be  sinners  and  offenders 
against  God,  and  breakers  of  his  law  and  commandments, 
therefore  can  no  man,  by  his  own  acts,  works,  and  deeds, 
seem  they  never  so  good,  be  justified,  and  made  righteous 
before  God :  but  every  man,  of  necessity,  is  constrained 
to  seek  for  another  righteousness  of  justification,  to  be 
received  at  God's  own  hands ;  that  is  to  say,  the  forgive 
ness  of  his  sins  and  trespasses,  in  such  things  as  he  hath 

offended Our  justification  doth  come  freely,  by 

the  mere  mercy  of  God ;  and  of  so  great  and  free  mercy, 
that,  whereas  all  the  world  was  not  able  of  themselves  to 
pay  any  part  towards  their  ransom,  it  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  without  any  our  desert  or 
deserving,  to  prepare  for  us  the  most  precious  jewels  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood ;  whereby  our  ransom  might  be 
fully  paid,  the  law  fulfilled,  and  his  justice  fully  satisfied. 
So  that  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  all  them  that 
truly  do  believe  in  Him.  He  for  them  paid  their  ransom 
by  his  death.  He  for  them  fulfilled  the  law  in  his  life. 
So  that  now  in  Him,  and  by  Him,  every  true  Christian 
man  may  be  called  a  fulfiller  of  the  law."1 

More  clearly  and  more  forcibly,  even,  than  the  Homily, 
does  the  judicious  Hooker  enforce  this  solemn  doctrine : 
"  The  righteousness  wherein  we  must  be  found,  if  we  will 
be  justified,  is  not  our  own;  therefore  we  cannot  be  jus 
tified  by  any  inherent  quality.  Christ  hath  merited 
righteousness  for  as  many  as  are  found  in  Him.  In  Him 
God  findeth  us,  if  we  be  faithful :  for  by  faith  we  are  in 
corporated  into  Christ.  Then,  although  in  ourselves  we 
be  altogether  sinful  and  unrighteous,  yet  even  the  man 
who  is  impious  in  himself,  full  of  iniquity,  full  of  sin — 
him  being  found  in  Christ  through  faith,  and  having  his 

1  Sermon  of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind. 
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sin  remitted  through  repentance — him  God  beholdeth 
with  a  gracious  eye,  putteth  away  his  sin  by  not  imputing 
it,  taketh  quite  away  the  punishment  due  thereunto  by 
pardoning  it,  and  accepteth  him  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  per 
fectly  righteous  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  com 
manded  him  in  the  law;  shall  I  say  more  perfectly 
righteous  than  if  himself  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law? 
I  must  take  heed  what  /  say ;  but  the  Apostle  saith,  God 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  Such  we 
are  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of 
God  himself.  Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fury, 
whatsoever,  it  is  our  comfort,  and  our  wisdom ;  \ve  care 
for  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that  man  hath 
sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered ;  that  God  hath  made 
Himself  the  Son  of  man,  and  that  men  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
teaching  justification  by  inherent  grace,  doth  pervert 
the  truth  of  Christ ;  and  that  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles 
we  have  received  otherwise  than  she  teacheth." ' 

The  scriptural  argument  is  concisely  stated  by  Bishop 
Hall.  He  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  St.  Paul's  sermon 
at  Antioch  :  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  that 
through  this  man  is  preached  to  you  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and, 
by  him,  all  that  believe  are  justified."  '  They  are  justified  : 
but  how  ?  Freely,  by  his  grace  {.  What  grace  ?  Inherent 
in  us,  and  working  by  us  ?  No :  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of 
God:  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast*.  Works 
are  ours ;  but  this  is  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  them  that  believe 5.  And  how 

1  Discourse  of  Justification,  sect.  0.  2  Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 

3  Romans  iii.  24.  4  Eph.  ii.  8,  D.  5  Romans  iii.  22. 
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doth  this  become  ours  ?  By  bis  gracious  imputation  :  Not 
to  him  that  worketh,  but  believeth  in  him  who  justijieth  the 
wicked,  is  his  faith  imputed  for  righteousness l. 

"  Lo,  it  is  not  the  act,  not  the  habit  of  faith,  that  justi 
fieth  :  it  is  He,  that  justifies  the  wicked,  whom  our  faith 
makes  ours,  and  our  sin  his  :  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  *2.  Lo, 
so  were  we  made  his  righteousness,  as  He  was  made  our 
sin.  Imputation  doeth  both  ;  it  is  that,  which  enfeoffs 
our  sins  upon  Christ,  and  us  in  his  righteousness ;  which 
both  covers  and  redresses  the  imperfection  of  ours. 

"  That  distinction  is  clear  and  full :  That  I  may  be  found 
in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
law ;  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  {.  St.  Paul  was  a 
great  saint :  he  had  a  righteousness  of  his  own  ;  not  as  a 
Pharisee  only,  but  as  an  Apostle ;  but  that,  which  he  dares 
not  trust  to,  but  forsakes,  and  cleaves  to  God's :  not  that 
essential  righteousness,  which  is  in  God,  without  all  rela 
tion  to  us  ;  nor  that  habit  of  justice,  which  was  remaining 
in  him ;  but  that  righteousness  which  is,  of  God,  by  faith 
made  ours." 4 

Let  us,  then,  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  our  own  inherent 
righteousness,  the  righteousness  of  the  most  holy  of  men, 
of  all  saints,  in  this  world  must  be  imperfect ;  that  an  im 
perfect  righteousness  cannot  procure  an  acquittal  for  us  at 
the  throne  of  Justice,  or  qualify  us  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  God. 

Let  us  remember,  that  if  we  cannot  be  justified  on  ac 
count  of  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  or  by  our  inherent 
righteousness,  we  must  look  for  something  external,  and 
our  justification  must  come  from  without. 

1  Romans  iv.  5.  2  2  Cor.  v.  1.  3  phije  iiit  9j 

4  The  Old  Religion. 
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Let  us  remember  that  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  God's  righteousness  in  contradis 
tinction  to  our  own  righteousness  ;  a  righteousness  not 
our  own,  except  by  imputation,  but  which  may  be  im 
puted  to  us  on  our  having  recourse  to  the  proper  means ; 
that,  as  our  sin  is  imputed  to  Christ  and  He  died  for  us, 
so  is  his  righteousness  imputed  to  believers,  who,  on 
their  union  with  Him  by  faith,  are  on  that  account  jus 
tified. 

Let  us  remember  that  faith  is  the  hand,  the  instrument, 
with  which  we  grasp  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  and  clothe 
ourselves  in  the  wedding  garment. 

As,  in  officiating  before  God,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
however  cleanly  his  own  attire  may  be,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  beggar  in  the  street,  nevertheless  arrays  him 
self  in  an  official  robe ;  as  Joshua  the  High  Priest l  ex 
changed  his  own  filthy  garments  for  pure  robes  and  a  crown 
of  gold,  which  were  given  to  him ;  so  the  Christian  is  to 
appear  before  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  not  in 
the  filthy  rags  of  his  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  righ 
teousness  of  Christ,  "  which  is  to  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe."  It  is  said  that  an  opinion  was  entertained  by 
some  ancient  writers,  that  the  human  body  before  the  Fall 
was  invested  with  a  robe  of  light,  which  served  it  instead 
of  a  covering,  the  loss  of  which  was  the  consequence  of 
the  first  transgression,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  sense  of 
nakedness  of  which  our  first  parents  became  conscious 
immediately  afterwards.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  an  his 
torical  fact,  but  I  allude  to  it  as  illustrative  of  our  present 
position.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  a 
garment,  a  robe  of  light  enwrapping  us,  and  hiding  the 
lineaments  of  our  fallen  nature,  until,  in  the  world  to  come, 
our  inherent  righteousness  shall  be  made  perfect,  and  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption. 

1  Zechariah  iii. 
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When,  being  penitent  and  endeavouring  to  obey  God 
in  all  things,  \ve  have  by  faith  appropriated  the  righteous 
ness  of  Christ,  God  dealeth  with  us  as  if  we  were  already 
what  we  are  desirous  of  becoming,  righteous  persons.  He 
permits  us  to  approach  Him  in  all  holy  worship  here, 
and  will  crown  us  with  glory  hereafter. 

I  have  alluded  before  to  the  classification  of  sins  made 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  I  refer  to  the  subject  again,  because,  in  doing  so,  I 
shall  guard  against  misunderstanding,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  our  present  position. 

We  also  make  a  distinction  of  sins :  we  call  some  sins 
deadly,  and  others  infirmities  ;  we  consider  the  commission 
of  some  sins  as  not  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace, 
whereas  by  others  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  grieved,  done 
despite  unto,  and  quenched,  so  that  the  sinner  shall  be 
spiritually  dead  :  he  shall  die  a  second  death. 

But  here  is  a  difference  between  us  and  the  Romanists : 
although  we  speak  of  some  sins  as  of  less,  and  of  others 
as  of  greater  enormity,  we  consider  every  sin  to  be  in  its 
nature  mortal ;  that  by  many  little  sins  a  man  may  be 
damned,  even  as  a  ship  may  be  sunk  by  a  weight  of  sand 
as  well  as  by  a  weight  of  lead,  and  that  they  are  not 
damnable  to  us,  only  from  the  constant  intercession  of 
Christ.  Whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  negligences  and  igno 
rances,  and  sins  of  lesser  enormity,  are  by  the  Romanists 
not  regarded  as  sins  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Hence  ive  are  for  ever  relying  directly  upon  Christ  for 
pardon  and  for  mercy,  while  they  rely  upon  their  own 
merits.  They  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God ;  we,  knowing 
that  by  his  justice  we  must  be  condemned,  confide  in  his 
mercy.  Tkey  say  that  venial  sin  is  not  in  itself  mortal ; 
we  regard  all  sin  as  mortal  in  itself,  but  rejoice  to  know 
that  if  any  man  sin,  (any  man  in  a  state  of  justification, 
and,  on  that  account,  not  sinning  habitually  and  wilfully,) 
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we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
Righteous,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  leads  men  to 
Christ,  and  nails  them  prostrate  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; 
whereas  the  Romish  doctrine,  though  taking  men  to 
Christ  in  the  first  instance,  soon  removes  them  from  the 
only  Rock  of  Salvation,  and  induces  them  to  rely  upon 
an  arm  of  flesh.  Our  doctrine  lays  low  in  the  dust  all 
human  pride,  it  annihilates  every  notion  of  human  merit, 
and  exalts  the  Saviour  as  our  all  in  all ;  the  Romish 
doctrine,  establishing  the  idea  of  human  merit  and  works 
of  supererogation,  drives  some  to  despair,  and  inflames 
others  with  spiritual  pride,  while  it  terminates  in  practical 
idolatry.  Our  doctrine  is  primitive,  catholic,  and  scrip 
tural,  as  well  as  Protestant,  ever  reminding  us  that  "  there 
is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus ; "  while  their  doctrine  is  mediaeval, 
scholastic,  heretical,  and  opposed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

And  yet  what  is  the  accusation  which  is  brought 
against  us?  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  thus  speaking  of 
justification  as  the  sole  effect  of  grace,  Ave  are  making 
justification  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sanctification. 

It  was  the  accusation  brought  against  St.  Paul,  for  his 
unremitting  zeal  in  enforcing  this  great  truth  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  Judaisers.  He  was  accused,  on  this  account, 
of  encouraging  them  to  live  in  sin  that  grace  might 
abound ;  and  of  teaching  that  they  ought  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come. 

We  admit  at  once  that  this  doctrine  may  be  misunder 
stood,  perverted,  and  misapplied ;  we  admit  that  this 
doctrine  has  led,  and  may  lead,  to  Antinomianism ;  we 
admit  that  it  may  fare  with  this  doctrine  as  it  has  done 
with  every  other  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  men  may  wrest 
it  to  their  own  destruction. 
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But  what  then?  Because,  like  any  other  doctrine, 
it  may  be  misapplied  and  misunderstood,  are  we  to  re 
ject  it? 

No.  But  we  must  act  as  St.  Paul  did ;  we  must  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  inherent  righteousness,  of  good 
works,  and  of  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing. 

And  how  can  the  Church,  in  her  corporate  capacity, 
teach  this  more  forcibly  than  by  the  appointment  of 
saints'  days?  By  the  appointment  of  saints'  days,  she 
constantly  reminds  us  that,  although  we  exclude  inherent 
righteousness  from  the  act  of  justification,  yet,  without 
inherent  righteousness,  without  sanctification,  and  unless 
we  become  saints,  that  is,  sanctified  persons  by  the  in 
dwelling  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  not  be  saved. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  days  reminds  us  that 
Antinomianism  is  the  corruption  of,  not  the  legitimate 
inference  from,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace. 

On  the  vigil  preceding  the  festival  we  should  think  of 
the  law,  its  requirements  and  our  own  deficiencies,  and  we 
then  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  on  the  festival 
we  are  reminded  how  men  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
overcame  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
we  glorify  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  at  the  intercession 
and  through  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour,  has  conde 
scended  to  dwell  with  men  and  make  their  souls  his 
temples.  On  the  vigil  we  think  of  our  sins,  and  seek  for 
justification  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  on  the 
festival  we  are  reminded  of  the  omnipotence  of  grace, 
and  are  taught  to  reflect  how  he  who  is  a  sinner  before 
God  may  become  a  saint  before  men;  and  so  we  reconcile 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James. 

Our  blessed  Lord's  example,  though  the  model  of 
Christian  virtue,  is  not  an  encouragement  to  fallen  man ; 
for  He  was  without  sin,  and  though  perfect  man,  was  also 
perfect  God,  the  God-man.  But  Peter,  and  James,  and 
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John, — they  were  men  like  ourselves,  born  in  original 
sin,  in  whom  the  taint  of  original  corruption  continued  to 
the  last,  who,  though  sanctified,  never  ceased  to  be  sin 
ners  :  see,  says  the  Church,  what  was  effected  in  them, 
and  remember  that  the  same  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctified 
them,  still  abideth  in  the  Church  to  sanctify  all  who  are 
justified  by  their  faith  in  Christ. 

And  lest  it  should  be  said,  though  not  wisely  said,  that 
the  saints  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  being  miraculously 
endowed,  are  hardly  an  example  to  us  ordinary  mortals, 
this  festival,  the  Festival  of  All  Saints,  is  added,  that  we 
may  never  forget  that  from  among  men  such  as  we  are, 
men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world,  men 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  society  and  the  difficulties 
of  a  secular  life,  saints  have  been  made,  and  men  have 
been  enabled,  not  without  difficulty,  but  still  trium 
phantly,  to  serve  the  Lord.  We  name  them  not.  Who 
they  are  who  have  died  in  a  state  of  justification,  is  only 
known  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  except  the  few  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  whose  perseverance  to  the 
end  we  are  assured  :  with  the  exception  of  these,  we 
speak  of  the  saints,  or  just  men  made  perfect,  in  the 
mass,  including  those  of  our  own  household,  our  parents, 
our  friends,  our  dear  ones  departed  into  the  church  tri 
umphant,  desiring  to  follow  their  example,  to  tread  in  their 
steps,  and  with  them  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  God  for  ever. 

Thus,  my  brethren,  may  we  ever  walk  in  the  middle 
path,  avoiding  the  extreme  of  the  Antinomian  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Romanizer  on  the  other.  Rejoice  in 
the  thought  of  what  St.  Paul  states  in  Romans  viii.  1.: 
— "  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus ; "  but  remember  that  he  adds,  "  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  If  you  have 
faith  to  be  justified,  sanctification  must  follow.  If  you 
are  not  walking  after  the  Spirit,  if  you  are  carnally 
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minded,  you  are  dead  while  you  seem  to  live  ;  and  the 
faith  with  which  you  seek  to  appropriate  Christ's  merits 
is  a  dead  faith, — a  hand,  it  may  be,  but  a  dead  man's 
hand.  Though  it  is  by  faith  only  that  we  assume  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  still  it  is  the  faith  of  a  penitent 
man,  and  penitence  implies  the  mortification  of  sin ;  and 
when  sin  is  mortified  the  work  of  sanctification  is  in  pro 
gress.  If  a  man  were  brought  to  trial  for  a  crime  he  had 
committed,  although  he  could  not  be  acquitted  by  justice, 
he  might  be  pardoned  by  mercy  through  the  intercession 
of  an  advocate.  And  yet  that  advocate  might  refuse  to 
plead  for  him  unless  he  knew  the  man  to  be  penitent :  it 
would  not  be  his  penitence  which  would  procure  him  his 
release,  and  yet  without  penitence  his  release  he  would 
never  obtain. 

To  say  that  we  detract  from  the  necessity  of  inherent 
righteousness,  or  what  is  called  the  righteousness  of  sanc 
tification,  because  we  exclude  it  from  the  office  of  justi 
fication,  and  thus  demolish  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
merit,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  that  because  we 
receive  food  by  the  mouth,  and  not  by  the  ear  or  the 
eye,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  unnecessary  members  in  the 
human  frame,  and  that  no  other  bodily  functions  are  requi 
site  to  the  life  of  man.  The  man  will  die  if,  by  tetanus, 
he  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth  ;  but  he  will  also  die  if, 
having  received  food  into  his  mouth,  he  is  unable  to  digest 
it ;  and  yet  the  digestion  of  food,  and  its  mastication,  are 
processes  entirely  distinct,  while  the  food  itself  is  a  gift 
from  without.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  a  Christian 
must  have  inherent  righteousness,  and  another  to  assert 
that  his  inherent  righteousness  is  the  ground  of  his  ac 
ceptance  with  a  righteous  God. 

Let  me  revert  again  to  Hooker  for  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  case :  "  Concerning  the  righteousness  of  sanctifica 
tion,  we  deny  it  not  to  be  inherent ;  we  grant,  that  unless 
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we  work,  we  have  it  not ;  only  we  distinguish  it  as  a  thing 
different  in  nature  from  the  righteousness  of  justification: 
we  are  righteous  the  one  way,  by  t\\e  faith  of  Abraham; 
the  other  way,  except  we  do  the  works  of  Abraham,  we 
are  not  righteous.  Of  the  one,  St.  Paul,  '  To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth,  faith  is  counted  for  righteous 
ness.'  Of  the  other,  St.  John,  '  He  is  righteous  which 
worketh  righteousness.'  Of  the  one,  St.  Paul  doth  prove, 
by  Abraham's  example,  that  we  have  it  of  faith  without 
works.  Of  the  other,  St.  James,  by  Abraham's  example, 
that  by  works  we  have  it,  and  not  only  by  faith. 

"  St.  Paul  doth  plainly  sever  these  two  parts  of  Chris 
tian  righteousness  one  from  the  other.  For  in  the  sixth 
to  the  Romans  thus  he  writeth :  Being  freed  from  sin,  and 
made  servants  to  God,  ye  ham  your  fruit  in  holiness  and 
the  end  everlasting  life. 

" '  Ye  are  made  free  from  sin,  and  made  servants  unto 
God;'  this  is  the  righteousness  of  justification. 

"  '  Ye  have  your  fruit  in  holiness ;'  this  is  the  righteous 
ness  of  sanctification. 

"  By  the  one  we  are  interested  in  the  right  of  in 
heriting  ;  by  the  other  we  are  brought  to  the  actual  pos 
session  of  eternal  bliss ;  and  so  the  end  of  both  is  ever 
lasting  life." 1 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  discourse,  Hooker  says : 
"It  is  a  childish  cavil  wherewith  in  the  matter  of  justifica 
tion  our  adversaries  do  so  greatly  please  themselves,  ex 
claiming,  that  we  tread  all  Christian  virtues  under  our 
feet,  and  require  nothing  in  Christians  but  faith ;  because 
we  teach  that  faith  alone  justifieth :  whereas  by  this 
speech  we  never  meant  to  exclude  either  hope  or  charity 
from  being  always  joined  as  inseparable  mates  with  faith 
in  the  man  that  is  justified ;  or  works  from  being  added 
as  necessary  duties,  required  at  the  hands  of  every  jus- 
1  Discourse  of  Justification,  sect.  6. 
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tified  man :  but  to  show  that  faith  is  the  only  hand  which 
putteth  on  Christ  unto  justification ;  and  Christ  the  only 
garment  which,  being  so  put  on,  covereth  the  shame  of 
our  defiled  natures,  hideth  the  imperfection  of  our  works, 
preserveth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God,  before  whom 
otherwise  the  weakness  of  our  faith  were  cause  sufficient 
to  make  us  culpable,  yea,  to  shut  us  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  not  absolute  can  enter." l 

"  It  is  not  the  question,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  "  whe 
ther  we  have  an  inherent  righteousness  or  no,  or  whether 
God  will  accept  or  reward  it ;  but  whether  that  must  be 
our  righteousness  coramRegc  justojudiciamfaciente,  which 
is  a  point  very  material,  and  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten ; 
for  without  this,  if  we  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves, 
what  heretofore  we  have  been,  or  if  we  compare  ourselves 
with  others,  as  did  the  Pharisees,  we  may  take  a  fancy, 
perhaps,  and  have  some  good  conceit  of  our  inherent 
righteousness.  Yea,  if  we  be  to  deal  in  schools  by  argu 
ment  or  disputation,  we  may,  peradventure,  argue  for  it, 
and  make  some  show  in  the  matter.  But  let  us  once  be 
brought  and  arraigned  cwam  Regejusto  sedente  in  solio,  let 
us  set  ourselves  there,  we  shall  then  see  that  all  our  for 
mer  conceit  shall  vanish  straight,  and  righteousness  in  that 
sense  (that  is,  an  inherent  righteousness)  will  not  abide 
the  trial."2 

"The  Homilies  of  our  Church,"  as  Dr.  Waterland 3, 
adopting  their  doctrine,  observes,  "  describe  and  limit  the 
doctrine  thus  :  '  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope, 
love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in 
every  man  that  is  justified  ;  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from 
the  office  of  justifying ;' 4  that  is  to  say,  from  the  office  of 

1  On  Justification,  sect.  31. 

2  Bp.  Andrewes's  Sermon  on  Justification  in  Christ's  Name. 

3  Summary  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

4  Horn,  on  Salvation. 
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accepting  or  receiving  it :  for  as  to  the  office  of  justifying 
in  the  active  sense,  that  belongs  to  God  only,  as  the  same 
Homily  elsewhere  declares.  The  doctrine  is  there  fur 
ther  explained  thus  :  '  Because  faith  doth  directly  send 
us  to  Christ  for  remission  of  our  sins,  and  that,  by  faith 
given  us  of  God,  we  embrace  the  promise  of  God's  mercy, 
and  of  the  remission  of  our  sins,  (which  thing  none  other 
of  our  virtues  or  works  properly  doth,)  therefore  the 
Scripture  useth  to  say,  that  faith  without  works  doth 
justify.5 " 

You  see  that  we  insist  as  earnestly  as  it  is  possible  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  inherent  righteousness  :  with 
out  it  you  cannot  be  saved.  But  our  object  is,  by  that 
carefulness  of  expression,  which  experience  shows  to  be 
needful,  to  shut  out  all  possibility  of  our  entertaining  a 
notion  of  human  merit.  Admit  the  notion  of  human 
merit,  and,  though  the  mercy  of  God  may  preserve  you 
from  apostasy,  still  the  system  is  the  system  of  Antichrist ; 
Christ  ceases  to  be  your  all  in  all.  But  guard  against  this, 
and  we  would  exhaust  language  to  enlarge  upon  the  bless 
ings  of  sanctification.  "  Concerning  justification,"  says 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  "  we  believe  that  all  good  Chris 
tians  have  true  inherent  justice,  though  not  perfect  ac 
cording  to  the  perfection  of  degrees,  as  gold  is  true  gold, 
though  it  be  mixed  with  some  dross.  We  believe  that 
this  inherent  justice  and  sanctity  doth  make  them  truly 
just  and  holy.  But  if  the  word  justice  be  taken  in  sensu 
forensi,  for  the  acquittal  of  man  from  former  guilt,  to  make 
an  offender  just  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  it  is  opposed  to 
condemnation — *  it  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?' — then  it  is  not  our  inherent  righteousness 
that  justifieth  in  this  sense,  but  the  free  grace  of  God  for 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  Thus  clearly  is  the  doctrine 
stated  and  guarded  by  this  clear-headed  writer. 
1  Bramhall's  Works,  i.  56. 
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One  further  quotation  I  shall  give,  and  it  is  from  a  mo 
dern  writer,  who  states  in  modern  language  the  conclusions 
of  Hooker : — "  We  are  justified,  not  by  our  intrinsic  or 
inherent  righteousness,  but  by  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which,  relatively  to  ourselves,  is  extrinsic  or  non- 
inherent  ;  and  the  instrument  through  which  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  apprehended  or  appropriated  is 
faith.  Nevertheless,  Christ's  righteousness  of  justification  is 
always  followed  by  our  own  righteousness  of  sanctification, 
so  that  the  infused  righteousness  of  sanctification  is  ever 
present  with  those  who  are  truly  justified,  though  it  has  no 
hand  in  procuring  or  effecting  their  justification."  .... 

So  that,  "  in  the  progress  of  a  Christian  man  from  his 
original  justification  to  his  final  salvation,  these  several 
states  or  conditions  of  righteousness  successively  appertain 
to  him. 

"  First  in  order  comes  the  forensic  righteousness  of  jus 
tification  ;  a  righteousness  reputatively  his,  through  faith, 
and  on  account  of  the  perfect  meritoriousness  of  Christ. 

"  Next  in  order  comes  the  inherent  righteousness  of 
sanctification ;  a  righteousness  infused  into  him  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  after  he  has  been  justified. 

"  And  last  in  order  comes  the  complete  righteousness 
of  glorification  ;  a  righteousness  acquired  by  him,  when 
this  corruptible  puts  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  puts 
on  immortality. 

"  The  first  righteousness,  being  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  is  perfect,  but  not  inherent. 

"  The  second  righteousness,  being  the  subsequently  in 
fused  righteousness  of  a  justified  Christian  man,  is  inherent, 
but  not  perfect. 

"  The  third  righteousness,  being  the  acquired  righteous 
ness  of  a  departed  Christian  man  in  his  glorified  state  here 
after,  is  both  perfect  and  inherent." 

1  Faber  on  Justification,  16. 
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That  the  perfect  and  inherent  righteousness  of  saints  in 
glory  may  be  ours,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant ;  but 
this  righteousness  we  shall  not  realize  unless  we  first  be 
come  saints  on  earth,  through  the  sanctification  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  making  us  righteous,  and  impelling  us  in  all 
things,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  to  work  the  works  of 
righteousness. 

So  far  we  agree  with  the  Papist,  so  far  all  denomina 
tions  of  Christians  are  agreed  ;  but  we  depart  from  the 
theology  of  Rome  ;  there  arises  between  us  an  insuperable 
principle  of  distinction  and  separation ;  when  they  make 
this  righteousness  of  sanctification  (the  necessity  of  which 
we  all  admit)  to  be  the  ground  of  man's  acceptance  with 
God ;  for,  this  point  once  conceded,  all  the  superstitions  of 
Rome  follow,  as  it  were,  in  ordinary  course  ;  and  in  a  dream 
of  human  merit,  Christ  is  forgotten,  and  a  system  of  theo 
logy  established,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  opposed 
to  the  Gospel. 

We  can  use  the  terms  as  urgent  (more  urgent,  I  might 
say)  as  those  employed  by  any  missionary  of  Rome,  when 
we  exhort  you,  through  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  by  self-discipline,  by 
self-denial,  by  good  works,  and  by  a  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  to  seek  the  renewal  and  the  increased  sanc 
tification  of  your  fallen  nature ;  and,  by  way  of  encourage 
ment,  we  appeal  to  the  triumphs  of  men  like  ourselves, 
once  sinners,  now  in  glory.  Our  prayer  for  you  is,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  make  a  temple  of  your  heart,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  heaven  which,  opened  by  his  atoning  blood,  our 
ascended  Lord  is  preparing  for  those  whom,  upon  his  second 
advent,  He  shall  own  as  his. 

But  we  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  Roman 
ist,  when  we  proceed  to  remind  you  that  at  best  you  are 
unprofitable  servants ;  that  in  the  sight  of  God  you  are  all 
as  unclean  things,  and  all  your  righteousness  as  filthy  rags ; 
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that  in  the  sight  of  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens 
are  not  clean,  and  who  chargeth  even  his  angels  with  folly, 
saints  are  regarded  as  sinners,  and  must  rely  for  justifica 
tion  not  on  their  own  righteousness,  which,  however  great 
and  real,  must  always  be  imperfect  and  alloyed  with  sin, 
but  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus  !  He  is  first,  and  last,  and  midst, 
and  without  end,  in  the  Christian  scheme.  Win  Christ, 
win  all !  Without  Him  you  are  lost ;  but  under  his  wing 
nothing  can  harm  you. 

"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
saints/' l 

1  Rev.  xv.  3. 


SERMON    XVI. 

TEMPTATION  THROUGH  OUR  VIRTUES1, 


MATT.  iv.  1. 

"Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil." 

IN  considering  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Jordan,  we  will  seek  to  obtain  from  it 
that  kind  of  instruction  which  will  be  most  profitable  to 
our  own  souls,  by  dividing  the  subject  into  the  following 
heads  :  We  will  reflect,  first,  on  the  character  of  Him  who 
was  subjected  to  temptation ;  secondly,  on  the  person  by 
whom  He  was  led  into  the  wilderness ;  thirdly,  on  the 
person  who  tempted  Him ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  character 
of  the  temptation. 

May  the  same  blessed  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  without  measure,  bless  what  shall  now  be  said  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  souls  against  all  temptations, 
whether  from  within  or  without. 

I.  And  first  let  us  reflect  upon  the  character  of  Him 
who  was  led  into  the  wilderness,  and  was  there  tempted 
of  the  devil. 

He  was  Emmanuel :  God  with  us  :  God,  even  the  second 
person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  who  had  taken  our 
nature  upon  Him,  that  in  that  nature  He  might  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  offer  that  satis 
faction  to  the  Divine  justice  which  was  needful,  ere  the 

1  Preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1853. 

T   2 
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Divine  mercy  of  the  Sovereign   Ruler  of  the  universe 
could  have  room  to  operate. 

He  had  been  promised  from  the  period  of  the  Fall ;  and 
it  had  been  predicted  that  the  promised  seed  of  the  wo 
man  should  be  the  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God.  He  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  united  in  his  one  sacred  Person,  so 
that  in  the  atonement  the  same  sacred  Person  might  be 
God  to  satisfy  and  man  to  suffer,  so  that  the  same  sacred 
Person  might  mediate  between  God  and  man,  and  be 
tween  man  and  God. 

This  is  what  is  called  (in  the  language  of  Theology)  the 
hypostatical  union  ;  that  is,  the  union  of  the  human  nature 
of  our  Lord  with  the  Divine  nature,  constituting  not  two 
persons  in  one  nature,  but  two  natures  in  one  person,  the 
person  of  God  the  Son. 

He  who  was  such,  the  God-man,  was  sinless,  and  inca 
pable  of  sinning.  He  was  made  in  all  points  such  as  we 
are,  except  sin.  "  His  miraculous  birth,"  says  a  learned 
divine1,  "  of  the  Virgin  mother  exempted  Him  from 
every  stain  of  that  original  pollution  with  which  the  all 
holy  Lord  God  could  hold  no  union  or  fellowship,  but 
which  through  natural  generation  is  mysteriously  trans 
mitted  to  every  other  descendant  of  Eve  beside  Him." 
He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners. 
"  Ye  know,"  my  brethren,  saith  St.  John,  "  that  he  was 
manifested  to  take  away  our  sins;  and  in  him  is  no  sin."2 
Yet  even  He,  because  He  was  man  as  well  as  God,  was 
to  undergo  the  agonies  of  temptation.  His  virtue  was  to 
be  proved,  and  it  could  only  be  proved  by  being  tested, 
through  temptation. 

The  one  temptation  which  in  various  ways  meets  the 
created  nature  is  this — Will  the  creature  bend  the  created 
will  to  the  divine,  and  so,  obtaining  one  will  with  God,  be 
1  Dr.  Mill.  2  1  John  iii.  5. 
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completely  happy,  since  the  divine  will  must  in  the  end 
prevail  ? 

Man  in  Adam  (human  nature  not  in  union  with  the 
Divine)  was  tried,  and  it  failed.  Human  nature  in  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  He  being  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
triumphed.  We,  if  we  are  not  by  faith  one  with  Christ, 
are  as  the  first  Adam  was,  and  in  every  temptation 
we  fail.  We,  if  we  be  one  with  Christ,  are  partakers 
of  his  nature,  the  Divine  as  well  as  the  human,  and 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  our  new  nature,  we  shall 
be  able  to  tread  down  Satan  under  our  feet,  and,  having 
resisted  temptation,  to  stand. 

Under  this  head  of  our  subject  I  have  only  to  suggest 
to  those  among  us  who  fall  into  divers  temptations,  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  in  temptation  itself,  whatever 
it  may  be,  there  is  no  sin.  The  sinless  Jesus  was  sub 
jected  to  temptation :  how,  then,  can  we  expect  to  escape  ? 
This  life  is  a  probationary  life.  As  long  as  we  remain 
here,  the  question  is  put  to  us,  whether  we  will  bend  our 
will  to  the  will  of  God.  Temptation  is  lifelong,  though 
it  comes  to  us  under  various  and  ever-varying  circum 
stances. 

Sin  consists  not  in  suffering  temptation,  but  in  yielding 
to  temptation ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  we  are  pre 
determined  to  resist  temptation.  We  can  imagine  the 
occurrence  of  temptations  which  would  be  awful  in  their 
power  of  attraction ;  temptations  we  should  tremble  to 
encounter.  But  can  we  say  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  resist  them  ? 

If  so,  let  us  remember  that  we  cannot  resist  them 
in  our  own  strength  ;  let  us  approach  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  let  us  say,  Oh  !  heavenly  Father, 
look  upon  me  a  penitent  believer  in  thy  blessed  Son,  and 
amidst  all  my  difficulties,  trials,  and  temptations,  let  thy 
Holy  Spirit  be  with  me  to  strengthen  and  support  me. 
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Let  this  prayer  be  earnestly  offered  and  persevered  in, 
and  no  temptation  will  occur  to  us  that  we  shall  not  have 
strength  to  resist :  power  will  be  given  us  from  on  high  ; 
as  our  days,  so  will  our  strength  be  ]. 

Painful  may  be  our  trials ;  miserable  we  may  be  under 
temptation ;  but  those  who  are  conscious  of  an  honest 
intention  to  overcome  difficulties  and  resist  temptation, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  ready  to  assist,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  Almighty,  being  none  other  than  God  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

II.  As  nothing  comes  by  chance,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God,  it  is  by  Him  that  we  are  placed  under  those 
circumstances  which  prove  our  piety  and  test  our  obedi 
ence,  and  so  form  our  temptation.  This  is  our  second 
head :  "  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  (i.  e.  the 
Spirit  of  God)  into  the  wilderness."  Led  up  of  that 
Person  in  the  Godhead  who  is  emphatically  the  Comforter 
of  human  nature. 

The  human  nature  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master  was 
gradually  brought  to  perfection  ;  it  grew  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  and  from  humiliation  to  glory.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  baptism  descended  upon  Him,  and  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  He  was  sanctified  ;  and  the  process  of  sancti- 
fication  is  through  temptation  and  trial.  A  virtue  is  put 
to  the  test  by  trial  :  the  temptation  is  resisted :  the 
virtue  is  proclaimed  and  confirmed.  As  a  gun  is  proved 
by  overloading  it  and  then  discharging  it,  and,  as  the 
stronger  the  work,  the  more  is  it  charged,  so  is  it  with 
respect  to  human  virtue;  the  stronger  we  are,  we  may 
be  the  more  severely  tried  :  we  see  the  best  of  human 
beings  often  suffering  the  most,  and  when  mental  tempta 
tions  have  been  resisted,  the  devil  may  be  permitted 
to  test  our  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  Job,  by  bodily  afflictions  and  corporeal  infirmities. 
1  Deut.  xxxiii.  25. 
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But  though  we  are  to  expect  strength  under  tempta 
tion,  observe  that  this  Divine  strength  is  not  promised  to 
us  if  we  through  wilfulness  or  carelessness  place  ourselves 
in  situations  of  difficulty  or  posts  of  danger.  It  is  ex 
pressly  said  that  our  Lord  was  led  into  the  wilderness 
by  the  Spirit,  L  e.  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  show  that  even 
our  sinless  Lord  did  not  lead  Himself  into  temptation. 
So  painful  to  all,  and  so  dangerous  to  all  except  our 
blessed  Lord  himself,  temptation  ever  has  been  and 
must  be,  that  our  Lord  directs  us  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  :"  and  the  prayer  would  be  a  mockery, 
unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  were  labouring  to  avoid  it. 

Temptations,  as  we  have  seen,  must  come,  or  how  could 
our  obedience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  be 
proved  ?  and  under  all  temptations  which  come  to  us 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  we  have  a  Divine 
Helper:  when  the  bitter  cup  is  placed  in  our  hands,  we 
say,  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  but,  before  the 
cup  is  administered  to  us,  our  prayer  is,  Father,  if  it  be 
possible  that  this  cup  be  taken  from  me, — Lead  me  not 
into  temptation ; — but  surely,  as  I  have  said,  such  prayer 
becomes  profaneness  when  we  voluntarily  seize  the  cup, 
or  when  we  act  as  children,  and  thinking  ourselves 
stronger  than  the  devil,  challenge  him  to  an  encounter 
and  defy  him  to  master  us. 

We  will  take  a  few  cases  into  consideration  to  which 
our  principle  may  be  applied. 

It  may  be,  and  it  often  is  the  case,  that  the  occupa 
tions  of  life  and  our  affairs  compel  us  to  associate  with 
the  licentious  and  profane.  Under  those  circumstances 
the  penitent  believer,  seeking  grace,  shall  find  it ;  and 
even  in  the  furnace  shall  stand  unharmed  as  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego — the  Sou  of  God  being  with 
them. 

But,  my  brethren,  very  different  will  it  be  with  respect 
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to  those  who  voluntarily  associate  with  the  profane,  and 
choose  to  be  companions  with  the  licentious  and  profligate. 
They  lead  themselves  into  temptation,  and,  ill  the  midst 
of  temptation,  will  be  left  to  themselves. 

In  the  pursuit  of  science  or  in  the  study  of  literature, 
the  student  may  have  to  peruse  writings  containing  pro 
fane  sentiments  and  even  attacks  upon  religion  itself;  and 
the  student,  though  under  temptation,  may  expect  the 
Divine  aid. 

Not  so  may  it  be  with  those  who,  from  mere  idleness 
or  from  mere  curiosity,  indulge  themselves  in  the  perusal  of 
works  which  they  know  to  be  licentious,  profane,  or  irre 
ligious.  The  theologian  has  to  investigate  the  various 
heresies  by  which  the  peace  of  Christendom  has  been 
disturbed,  and  may  have  occasion  to  examine,  in  order 
that  he  may  refute,  the  works  which  are  published  either 
to  propagate  infidelity  or  to  support  the  cause  of  super 
stition  ;  but  if,  without  this  holy  object,  you  choose  to 
make  such  books  your  companions,  you  place  yourself  in 
Satan's  company,  and  having  been  led  into  the  wilder 
ness,  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but,  by  a  perverse  spirit 
of  your  own,  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  you  have  no  right 
to  expect  assistance,  but  will,  probably,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  temptation,  become  either  an  infidel  or  a 
Papist — the  worshipper  of  no  God,  or  the  worshipper  of 
wood  and  stone,  the  work  of  men's  hands  ;  and  never  let 
us  forget  that  the  devil  is  stronger  than  we  are,  when 
we  have  only  our  own  strength  on  which  to  rely. 

III.  This  is  our  third  head — As  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
Judge,  so  the  spirits  of  darkness  are  the  tempters  of 
man. 

These  four  things  are  certain  from  Scripture — that  God 
designs  that  we  should  be  tempted ;  that  He  does  not  tempt 
us  Himself;  that  He,  nevertheless,  permits  the  devil  to 
tempt  us ;  but  that  He  limits  the  powers  of  the  devil,  and 
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only  permits  him  and  his  subordinate  devils  to  tempt  us 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

Adam,  though  created  sinless,  being  endowed  with  the 
Divine  faculty,  freedom  of  will,  was  tempted  :  he  was  not 
tempted  by  God  ;  he  was  tempted  by  the  devil.  Our  Di 
vine  Saviour  was  also  tempted,  but  though  He  was  led  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit,  it  was  by  the  devil  that  the 
temptations  were  presented  to  Him.  And  in  the  history 
of  Job  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  darkness  is  controlled.  Job  was  to  be  humbled 
and  tried.  It  would  seem  that  his  sin  in  prosperity  had 
been  a  trust  in  himself  that  he  was  sufficiently  righteous ; 
he  sought  to  justify  himself;  he  was,  therefore,  to  be  hum 
bled,  and  through  tribulation  to  acquire  the  virtue  of 
patience ;  therefore,  for  a  season  Satan  had  power  over 
him,  but  only  within  certain  limits.  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  Behold  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon 
himself  put  not  forth  thine  hand." 

How  great,  my  brethren,  is  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that,  powerful  as  our  enemy  is,  powerful  as  are  the  infer 
nal  beings  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  greater  is  He  that 
is  in  us  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  :  we  have  at  hand, 
unless  we  are  reprobate,  we  have  in  us  an  Almighty  Friend, 
who  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations  *, 
and  whose  gracious  care  it  is,  that  while  those  temptations 
beset  us  which  are  common  unto  men,  incident  to  the  con 
dition  of  humanity,  we  shall  not  be  tempted  above  what 
we  are  able,  but  that  He  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

But  this  all-powerful  aid  He  will  not  extend  to  us  if 
we  be  wanting  in  watchfulness  ourselves.  We  are  warned 
in  Scripture,  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  because  your  adver 
sary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seek 
ing  whom  he  may  devour;  whom  resist  stedfast  in  the 

1  2  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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faith."1  And  we  are  exhorted  to  act  with  care,  lest  Satan 
should  get  the  advantage  over  us,  for  we  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  devices,  saith  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Are  we  thus  watching  against  the  temptations  and  the 
devices  of  Satan  ? 

One  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  such  as  we  should  expect, 
is  to  persuade  men  of  his  non-existence.  And  even  when 
the  existence  of  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  is  ad 
mitted,  he  persuades  too  many  of  us  to  think  scarcely 
anything  of  his  devices,  and  to  imagine  ourselves  free  from 
his  power,  provided  we  are  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions  and  of  a  detestation  of  sin. 

IV.  But  this  will  come  more  naturally  under  our  no 
tice  under  the  fourth  head  of  our  discourse,  upon  which 
we  will  now,  in  the  last  place,  enter. 

We  are  all  of  us  prepared  to  admit  that  we  can  be 
tempted  through  our  sins.  We  are  conscious  of  evil  pro 
pensities  and  tempers ;  we  know  how  they  can  be  inflamed 
by  evil  imaginations,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  spirits  of 
darkness.  Men  living  in  solitude  have  lashed  themselves 
into  madness  by  imaginary  wrongs  ;  and  those  whose  lives 
have  been  impure  complain  that  from  impurity  of  thought 
they  are  unable  to  escape.  Men  who  indulge  in  evil  ima 
ginations  and  tempers,  find  the  way  paved  before  them, 
and  opportunity  for  bringing  forth  the  sin  into  action, 
which  has  already  been  conceived  in  their  minds,  too  easily 
and  sometimes  unexpectedly  provided. 

On  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ;  men  admit 
that  they  may  be  tempted  to  sin  through  their  vices,  but 
they  forget  that  they  may  be  also  tempted  to  sin  through 
their  virtues.  And  hence  the  fall  of  not  a  few. 

That  we  may  be  tempted  to  sin  through  our  virtues  is 
obvious,  from  the  fact  now  under  consideration,  and  it  is 
the  great  and  important  truth  which  is  taught  us  by  the 

1  1  Peter  v.  8,  9. 
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circumstances  of  our  Lord's  temptation.  He  was  with 
out  sin,  and  therefore  to  nothing  sinful  in  the  Divine 
impeccable  nature  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  could  Satan 
make  an  appeal.  Satan  evidently  did  not  know  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  God  incarnate,  or  he  would  not  have 
tempted  Him  at  all;  but  he  did  know  that  the  human 
nature  of  the  second  Adam  was  as  the  human  nature 
of  the  first  Adam, — without  sin.  He  approached  there 
fore  the  second  Adam  as  he  had,  but  too  successfully, 
approached  the  first  Adam,  through  his  virtues. 

In  the  first  Adam  there  was  a  virtuous  instinct  prompt 
ing  him  to  acquire  knowledge.  To  that  instinct  Satan 
addressed  himself,  and  suggested  his  doing  what  the  un- 
regenerate  and  unsanctified  of  his  descendants  consider  a 
very  trifling  action, — a  slight  act,  as  the  godless  esteem 
it,  of  disobedience, — in  order  to  secure  a  great  end  and 
object.  Your  love  of  knowledge  is  a  virtue ;  encourage 
it,  he  said,  do  what  I  tell  you,  and  your  knowledge  will 
most  wonderfully  increase. 

It  was  in  like  manner  that  Satan  assailed  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Lord  Jesus  was  to  manifest  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
God  by  the  miracles  He  was  to  perform.  It  was  through 
the  known  and  virtuous  desire  of  our  Lord  to  convince 
the  doubtful,  that  Satan  ventured  in  the  first  instance  to 
tempt  Him  ; — through  the  virtuous  desire  which  Satan 
knew  to  exist  in  Him  to  convince  a  sceptic,  that  he  urged 
Him  to  the  performance  of  an  untimely  act  of  power. 
Faith  or  trust  in  the  promises  of  God,  is  one  of  the  first 
virtues  of  a  man  of  religion.  It  was  through  this  virtue 
that  the  devil  ventured  to  tempt  our  Lord :  if  Thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  show  that  this  virtue  exists  pre-eminently 
in  Thee,  by  placing  Thyself  in  extreme  peril,  and  daring 
God  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  The  Lord  Jesus 
was  to  be  King  of  kings ;  there  was  in  Him  a  virtuous 
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desire  to  establish  his  kingdom,  and  through  this  virtue 
Satan  endeavoured  to  tempt  Him ;  secure  the  end,  he 
said,  regardless  of  the  means. 

Now,  my  brethren,  this  is  a  most  important  view  to 
take  of  our  subject.  Through  your  very  virtues  you  may 
be  tempted  and  perish. 

We  will  here  again  give  some  examples  to  illustrate 
the  position. 

A  drunkard  becomes  temperate;  he  has  achieved  a 
virtue:  the  devil,  who  called  upon  our  blessed  Lord  to 
fall  down  and  worship  him  straightway,  may  tempt  that 
man  to  deify  that  virtue,  to  fall  down,  as  it  were,  and 
worship  it ;  to  make  the  preaching  of  temperance,  in 
itself,  a  virtuous  act,  a  religion,  while  the  other  and 
equally  important  duties  of  religion  are  neglected. 

A  man  is  full  of  Christian  fervour:  here  is  a  virtue; 
but  the  devil  tempts  him  to  think  religious  feeling  all 
that  is  necessary,  and,  neglecting  good  works,  the  man 
becomes  an  unprincipled  fanatic. 

A  man  is  zealous  for  good  works,  philanthropic,  bene 
volent  :  here  is  a  virtue ;  and  the  devil  prompts  him  to 
rely  on  his  own  merits  for  salvation ;  to  forget  that  he  is 
a  sinner ;  and  so  to  forsake  the  only  Saviour. 

A  man  is  afraid  of  superstition :  here  is  a  virtue ;  but 
the  devil  tempts  him  to  become  irreverent,  to  despise  the 
ordinances  of  God,  and  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
sacraments,  until,  in  fact,  he  thinks  that  by  blaspheming 
the  institutions  of  God  he  is  doing  God  service. 

Another,  alarmed  at  this,  encourages  a  feeling  of  re 
verence  :  here  is  a  virtue ;  but  Satan  tempts  him  to  con 
found  mere  ceremonies  with  Divine  ordinances,  to  look 
upon  sacraments  as  charms,  and  so  leads  him  on  to 
Popery. 

A  man  is  zealous,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  God's  truth : 
here  is  a  virtue ;  but  the  devil  tempts  him,  and  he  be- 
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comes  furious  in  his  hatred  of  those  who  may  difter  from 
him  in  opinion;  a  defamer  on  the  platform,  a  reviler 
through  the  press,  a  whisperer  and  a  slanderer ;  and,  if 
power  be  given  him,  a  persecutor  unto  blood. 

A  man  cultivates  his  intellect :  in  doing  so  he  is  doing 
his  duty,  and  in  so  far  he  is  virtuous ;  but  the  devil, 
through  his  virtue,  tempts  him  so  to  deify  reason  as  to 
deny  revelation. 

Another  magnifies  the  gift  of  God  in  revelation,  and 
here  is  another  virtue;  but  the  devil  tempts  him  so  to 
despise  reason  as  to  take  his  own  crude  notions  of  Scrip- 
ture  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  man  becomes  a  heretic. 

Another  falls  into  error,  because  the  devil  tempts  him, 
though  the  truth  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  to  despise  the  assistance  which  the 
Church  may  afford  him,  through  her  formularies,  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
unassisted  private  judgment. 

While,  opposed  to  him,  is  one  who  regards  the  Scripture 
as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  but  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  considers  that  the  Church  has, 
on  disputed  points,  authority  and  weight ;  and  this  man 
is  tempted  by  Satan  to  defer  to  the  Church  unduly,  to 
place  the  Church  above  the  Bible,  to  deny  all  right  of 
private  judgment  entirely,  and  so  he  leads  him  on  to  be 
come  a  victim  of  all  the  vices,  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral,  of  the  Romish  system. 

I  mention  these  few  out  of  many  examples  which 
might  be  produced,  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  I  have 
advanced,  that  men  may  be  tempted  and  may  be  led  into 
sin  through  their  very  virtues ;  and  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  surprise  which  is  sometimes  expressed  at  the  in 
tellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  those  whom  we  may 
at  some  former  time  have  rightly  respected  as  men  of 
talent,  or  revered  as  men  of  virtue. 
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My  brethren,  well  may  we,  since  these  things  are  so, 
be  called  upon  to  stand  on  our  guard  against  the  devices 
of  Satan,  who  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Let 
him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall ;  let  him  take 
heed  how  he  degrades  himself  intellectually  or  morally ; 
let  him  watch  as  well  as  pray. 

At  the  same  time,  while  all  must  watch,  while  all  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  through  our  virtues  we  may  be 
tempted,  let  none  who  are  penitent  and  put  their  trust 
in  Christ  our  Saviour,  be  unduly  fearful ;  if  we  be  one 
with  Christ,  his  Spirit  abideth  in  us.  His  Spirit,  before 
He  acts  as  the  comforter  to  our  souls,  may  first  lead  us  into 
the  wilderness ;  we  may  be  made  to  feel  how  impotent 
is  every  human  aid ;  He  may  permit  the  devil  to  tempt 
us,  but  while  we  are  under  temptation  the  everlasting 
arm  will  support  us ;  and  as,  when  the  temptation  was 
finished,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  our  Lord,  so 
shall  we  receive  spiritual  visitations,  and,  in  our  triumph 
over  difficulties,  anticipate  the  joys  of  that  heaven,  where, 
because  all  temptation  and  danger  will  have  ceased,  there 
will  be  no  more  crying,  but  everlasting  peace  and  rest ; 
where  will  be  the  triumph  after  warfare,  and  after  the 
cross  a  crown. 


SERMON    XVII. 

RECOGNITION  IN  HEAVEN  1. 

ISAIAH  Ixiv.  4. 

"For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have  not  heard,  nor.  per 
ceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  0  God,  beside  thee, 
what  he  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him." 

SUCH  are  the  words  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  when,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
at  the  ninth  verse,  he  saith,  "  It  is  written,  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him."  So  that  we  have  prophet  and  apostle ;  let  me 
rather  say,  we  have  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  before  and 
after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  assigning  to  us  as  a  reason  why  our  natural  curio 
sity  with  respect  to  a  future  state  cannot  be  fully  gratified. 
Much,  doubtless,  would  have  been  revealed  to  us  upon 
the  subject,  if  we  had  been  capable  of  receiving,  or  able 
to  realize  the  revelation  ;  but  the  joys  of  eternity  will  so 
surpass  all  our  powers  of  conception,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  simple  fact,  that  they  are  such 
as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  mind  of 
man  imagined.  Everything  relating  to  heaven  and  the 
Church  triumphant  is  so  involved  in  mystery,  on  account 
of  our  incapability  of  receiving  direct  information  on  the 
subject,  that,  in  referring  to  these  things,  the  language  of 

1  Preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Easter,  1845. 
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the  Bible  becomes  obscure,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  remind 
ing  us  that  even  the  little  which  is  made  known  to  us  can 
only  be  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  The  revelation 
of  God  stands  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  in  striking  con 
trast  to  the  pretended  revelations  on  the  subject  by  impos 
tors,  or  by  those  who  have  pretended  to  receive,  without 
having  really  received,  a  revelation  from  on  high.  In  the 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  for  instance,  and  in  other  works  con 
nected  with  false  religions,  the  happiness  of  the  world  to 
come  is  brought  forward  and  stated  in  detail,  and  by  that 
fact -they  carry  with  them  their  own  condemnation.  They 
contain  statements  which,  at  the  time  of  the  imposture, 
rendered  the  pretended  communication  from  heaven  popu 
lar,  but  which  shock  the  feelings,  and  contradict  the  de 
monstrations  of  reason,  as  science  advances  and  a  purer 
morality  prevails. 

Nevertheless,  provision  is  made  in  Scripture  for  meet 
ing  the  exigencies  of  another  property  in  human  nature, 
and  for  leading  the  mind  to  rest  upon  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  part  of  our  duty  so  to  meditate  on  the  things  of  eter 
nity  as  especially  to  desire  the  possession  of  them  ;  but 
when  all  is  indefinite,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  dwell 
with  satisfaction  on  the  future,  and  consequently,  notwith 
standing  the  fact  which  has  just  been  stated,  there  are 
certain  points  with  reference  to  our  future  state  which  we 
are  capable  of  comprehending,  and  which,  in  Divine  mercy, 
are  consequently  made  known  to  us  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  our  thoughts  and  of  enlivening  our  hopes. 
They,  for  example,  who  have  cultivated  the  generous 
and  amiable  affections  of  our  nature,  are  ever  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  the  love  which  has  commenced  in  time 
will  endure  through  eternity.  And  to  this  a  general  an 
swer  can  be  at  once  returned.  Whatever  good  feelings, 
and  amiable,  as  well  as  holy,  affections  we  have,  under 
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God's  grace,  cultivated  upon  earth,  will  attend  us  in  the 
world  to  come.  In  the  world  to  come  we  shall  be  the 
very  persons  we  are  now,  and  thither  we  shall  go,  carrying 
with  us  our  sheaves,  the  good  dispositions  and  the  amiable 
affections  which  we  have  gleaned  for  ourselves,  amidst 
the  corruptions  of  this  world,  and  the  angry  passions  of 
our  fellow  men.  If  this  be  the  infancy  of  our  existence, 
the  Church  on  earth  is  the  nursery  in  which  that  infancy 
is  to  be  trained,  and  we  are,  by  the  grace  which  is  afforded 
us,  to  prepare  in  time  for  the  employments  as  well  as  the 
bliss  of  eternity.  What  is  good  in  us  here  will  be  good 
in  us  in  a  more  perfect  state  hereafter,  and  affections  ten 
derly  cultivated  in  this  world  will  accompany  us  to  the 
next ;  and  having  these  affections,  we  shall  require  objects 
on  which  to  exercise  them,  which  objects  will  assuredly 
not  be  withheld. 

With  reference  to  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  exercised,  we  have  in  Scripture  clear,  though  indirect, 
indications  of  what  the  fact  will  be,  and  this  throughout 
the  Bible.  There  are  indications  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
world  to  come  we  shall  recognize  each  other,  and  that  we 
shall  still  love  them  upon  whom  our  dearest  affections  are 
resting  now.  The  subject  is  not  enlarged  upon,  lest  the 
affections  should  rest  on  the  creature,  instead  of  being  ab 
sorbed  in  love  to  the  Creator,  and  a  part  of  our  future 
bliss  be  regarded  in  the  mind  as  if  it  were  the  whole ;  but 
still  enough  is  said  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved, 
and  to  bring  consolation  to  the  depressed  and  forlorn. 

The  bereaved  sorrower  may  comfort  his  heart,  accord 
ing  to  Scripture,  by  the  thought,  that  at  death  he  will  be 
gathered  to  his  people — to  those  who  have  been  loved 
and  lost  upon  earth.  This  expression  is  used  in  connec 
tion  with  the  death  of  Abraham  and  of  Moses,  as  well  as 
of  many  others  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  by  refer 
ence  to  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  we  shall  per- 
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ceive  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  To  their  cases  I 
more  particularly  refer,  because  the  circumstances  in 
these  two  cases  were  such  as  to  exclude  the  meaning 
which,  in  some  cases,  the  words  might  be  supposed  to 
bear,  namely,  that  they  are  merely  equivalent  to  say 
ing  that  they  were  buried  with  their  ancestors.  For  this 
meaning  is  obviously  excluded  from  the  words  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  since  we  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  a  place  of  interment  which 
he  had  himself  purchased  from  the  children  of  Heth,  and 
which  certainly  was  not  the  place  in  which  his  ancestors 
had  been  interred  ;  when,  therefore,  it  is  said  of  Abraham 
that  he  was  "gathered  to  his  people,"  allusion,  of  course, 
cannot  be  made  to  any  gathering  of  their  bodies,  but  to  a 
union  of  their  souls. 

And  then,  again,  as  to  Moses :  the  Lord  declared  unto 
him,  that  after  seeing  the  land  of  promise  he  should  be 
gathered  unto  his  people1 :  and  yet  we  know  that  he  died 
in  a  foreign  and  a  strange  land,  and  that  there,  in  that 
foreign  and  strange  land,  where  neither  he  nor  his  fathers 
had  abode,  he  was  buried ;  and  the  Lord  buried  him  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-pew*.  By  his 
being  gathered  to  his  people,  therefore,  must  be  meant 
his  being  united  to  them  in  that  unseen  abode  in  which 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  rest  until  the  second  advent 
of  our  Lord  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

That  unseen  abode  is  called,  in  the  creed,  Hell :  a  word 
used  there,  and  very  frequently  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  to  signify  not  the  place  of  torment,  but  the  place  of 
departed  souls;  the  place  to  which  the  soul  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  descended,  when  his  body  was  placed  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  This  was  the  place  in  which  the 
souls  of  Abraham  and  Moses  were  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
and  this  was  the  place  to  which  Jacob,  expressing  himself 
1  Numb,  xxvii.  13.  2  Deut.  xxxiv.  C. 
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very  clearly  upon  the  subject,  expected  to  depart ;  for  such 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  grave  "  in  the  37th  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where,  according  to  our  transla 
tion,  Jacob  is  made  to  say  with  reference  to  Joseph,  "I  will 
go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning :"  a  passage 
on  which  we  remark  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  by 
the  English  word  "  grave,"  is,  in  that  important  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  16th  Psalm  rendered,  by  the  English 
word  "  hell :"  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption""  The  words 
of  Jacob,  then,  mean  that  he  should  continue  to  mourn 
until  he  should  rejoin  his  son  in  the  mansions  appointed 
for  disembodied  souls ;  and  clearly  to  this  fact  did  David 
emphatically  refer,  when  on  the  death  of  his  child  he  ex 
claimed,  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me." 

If  even  the  patriarchs  and  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament 
found  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these,  these  are 
assuredly  intended  to  be  yet  surer  topics  of  consolation 
to  us,  who  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and  to 
whom  "  life  and  immortality  are  fully  brought  to  light." 

And  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  belief  of  the  Jews, 
in  this  respect,  is  confirmed  by  our  Lord  in  his  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus ;  where  our  Lord  represents  Lazarus 
as  knowing  Abraham,  while  Abraham  recognized  Lazarus. 
Our  recognition  of  each  other,  when  all  the  redeemed  will 
be  seated  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  at  the  right 
hand  of  glory,  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
ever  there  is  reference  to  the  future  state.  When  at 
the  resurrection  our  Lord  shall  appear  upon  earth,  the 
Apostle  tells  us  "  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him ; — the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
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together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air : 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  ]  We  with  them, 
and  they  with  us,  and  all  with  the  Lord.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  if  there  be  not  a  recognition  ?  But  yet 
further:  how  does  the  Apostle  speak  of  his  converts,  of 
those  beloved  persons  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  the  Lord  ?  He  speaks  of  them  as  "  his  glory, 
his  hope,  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming,"  and  this  very  frequently2.  This 
was  a  point  of  comfort  to  him,  as  it  is  to  every  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  the  hope  of  meeting  his  converts,  of 
witnessing  their  felicity  and  sharing  in  it,  all  which  implies, 
of  course,  mutual  recognition.  Nay,  we  are  assured  by 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  that  the  persons  we  have  any  of 
us  benefited  on  earth  will  be  seen  by  us  and  known  by  us, 
and  they  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  us  yet  nearer  to  our 
Lord  himself:  "then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his 
right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king 
dom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  good 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  (persons  whom 
we,  of  course,  must  recognize,)  ye  have  done  it  unto  me" 
What  a  stimulus  is  this  to  benevolence  and  beneficence, 
to  know  that  we  are  pleasing  our  Lord  when  we  are 
assisting  his  members ;  that,  perhaps,  in  the  foreknow 
ledge  of  our  kindness  to  them  He  found  consolation  when 
He  was  suffering  for  us  upon  earth  ;  and  that  the  poorest 
and  humblest,  whom  we  benefit  on  Christian  principles 
and  in  a  Christian  temper  upon  earth,  will  be  able  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  us  there,  where  every  other 
feeling  will  be  absorbed  in  mutual  love ;  and  where  the 
approbation  of  our  Lord  will  be  to  us  of  more  value  than 
worlds  upon  worlds,  or  any  created  thing. 

1  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  16,  17. 

2  2  Cor.  i.  14 ;  iv.  14  ;   1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20. 
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I  may  sum  up  this  subject,  not  by  reference  merely  to 
separate  texts  and  passages,  but  by  reference  more 
especially  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
which,  as  Bishop  Pearson  points  out,  seem  to  involve  an 
everlasting  union  and  communion,  not  only  between  Chris 
tians  and  their  Lord,  but  also  between  each  other.  "  The 
mystical  union  betwixt  Christ  and  his  Church,  the  spiritual 
conjunction  of  the  members  to  the  head,  is  the  true  foun 
dation  of  that  communion  which  one  member  hath  with 
another,  all  the  members  living  and  increasing  by  the 
same  influence  which  they  receive  from  Him.  But  death, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
maketh  no  separation  in  the  mystical  union,  no  breach  of 
the  spiritual  conjunction  ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  con 
tinue  the  same  communion,  because  there  remaineth  the 
same  foundation."  ]  Yes,  we  are  to  continue  one  com 
pany,  a  fellowship,  even  the  fellowship  of  God's  elect, 
gathered  from  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  brought  to  holi 
ness  through  probation  in  this  life. 

We  are  come  unto  "  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  firstborn,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and 
to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant."  2  Here  and 
everywhere,  wherein  reference  is  made  to  a  future  state, 
whether  the  reference  be  to  the  intermediate  state, 
to  heaven,  or  to  the  Church  triumphant,  all  the  refer 
ences  have  this  in  common,  that  our  future  condition  is 
represented  as  one  in  which  we  are  united  in  a  society, 
and  as  such,  of  course,  capable  of  knowing  and  being 
known  to  all  who  are  associated  with  us.  We  are  united 
here  in  one  faithful  band,  and  the  union  is  not  to  be 
broken  when  the  Lord  shall  come  again. 

1  Pearson  on  the  Creed.  *  Heb.  xii.  22,  23,  24. 
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So  far  all  is  clear  before  us  ;  but  further  the  mind  can 
not  penetrate.  How  we  shall  be  united,  and  what  are  the 
joys  in  which  our  union  will  consist,  if  finally  we  are  ad 
mitted  into  heaven,  these  are  points  to  which,  as  the  ques 
tion  rises  to  our  lips,  we  have  no  other  answer  to  give  than 
this — that  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre 
pared  for  them  that  love  him."  This  only  we  know,  and 
much  it  is  to  know,  that  as  Moses  and  Elias,  on  the  mount 
of  Transfiguration,  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  and  conversed 
with  Him,  so  shall  we  see  our  dearest  Lord,  our  adorable 
Master ;  so  will  our  union  result  in  his  changing  our  vile 
body,  so  that  it  may  he  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body, 
according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  sub 
due  all  things  unto  himself;  so  that,  invested  with  the  light 
of  glory,  we  shall,  through  Him,  be  qualified  for  that 
beatific  vision  in  which  the  happiness  of  all  pure  creatures 
consists ;  that  light  of  glory,  the  most  perfect  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature,  of  which  the  pure  creature  is  capable ; 
that  light  of  glory  which  enables  the  soul  to  subsist  in 
the  presence  of  God  undazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his 
divinity;  that  light  of  glory  by  which  we,  who  now7  see 
only  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  shall  be  empowered  to  see 
God  face  to  face;  and  to  know  even  as  we  are  known  !.  We 
shall  see,  we  shall  love,  we  shall  praise,  or  rather  in  the 
one  act  of  vision  every  other  act  is  involved  :  for  since 
spiritual  vision  is  here  meant,  and  the  soul  has  no  eye 
but  the  understanding,  when  it  is  said  that  we  shall  see 
God,  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  we  shall  know 
Him,  and  we  shall  see  and  know — oh  !  glorious  thought ! — 
all  those  sublime  mysteries  which  now  surpass  all  human 
understanding.  The  unity  in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  in 
unity,  and  all  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Most  High, 
will,  because  infinite,  occupy  our  thoughts  for  all  eternity : 

1   1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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for  that  which  is  infinite  must  eternally  offer  fresh  objects 
of  contemplation  to  the  created  mind,  which,  however  per 
fect,  is  still  finite.  Surely  this  will  be  all-absorbing : 
when  the  soul  is  plunged  into  that  ocean  of  bliss,  and 
drinks  in  this  torrent  of  delight,  concentrated  on  the  one 
all-sufficient  object,  God  himself ;  it  would  seem  that 
the  sight  of  any  other  thing  or  creature  would  be  inadmis 
sible  and  impossible ;  but  still  we  are  permitted  to  in 
dulge  the  feelings  of  humanity,  for  human  beings,  how 
ever  glorified  and  exalted,  we  shall  still  be.  Ezekiel,  in  his 
vision,  heard  behind  him  the  voice  of  a  great  rushing,  say 
ing,  "Blessed  be  the  ylory  of  the  Lord?  "/  heard  also  the  noise 
of  the  winqs  of  the  living  creatures  that  touched  one  another" l 
And  oh,  brethren,  what  an  addition  to  the  joys  of  heaven  it 
will  be,  when  we  are  ourselves  absorbed  in  the  beatific 
visions,  to  hear  the  rushing  in  of  tlipse  we  love,  to  feel  their 
wings,  as  it  were,  to  be  touching  ours,  while  the  father  shall 
hear  the  child,  and  the  child  shall  hear  the  mother,  the  hus 
band  the  wife,  and  the  wife  the  husband,  saying,  "  Halle 
lujah,  for  we  are  by  your  side ;  as  you  are,  so  are  we." 
Though  we  shall  be  so  absorbed  in  God  as  to  see  nothing 
but  God,  because  we  shall  see  Him  in  everything,  and 
everything  in  Him ;  oh,  how  will  our  joy  be  increased 
as  we  know  that  our  loved  ones  are  near  us,  and  that  we 
are  more  entirely  one  by  the  oneness  of  the  object  which 
absorbs  in  each  of  us  every  other  faculty ! 

But  I  forbear.  We  must  come  down  from  heaven  to 
this  earth  again.  I  look  around  me.  I  put  the  question 
to  all.  Who  among  us  in  this  congregation  will  be  ad 
mitted  to  this  beatific  vision  ;  this  consummation  of  bliss 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory? 

Let  us  hear  the  beloved  disciple.  "  Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be  ;  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
1  Ezekiel  iii.  13,  14. 
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like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  man 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is 
pure."  ' 

What,  then,  is  our  obvious  course?  If  we  would  see 
God  in  the  world  of  glory,  we  must,  in  this  life,  purify 
ourselves.  "  Blessed,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  are  the  pure  in 
heart :  for  they  shall  see  God."  : 

Are  we  so  engaged  ?  Is  it  our  object  to  purify  our 
selves  from  all  sin  ?  Is  this  our  humble  endeavour  ? 

True  it  is,  that  we  cannot  entirely  succeed  in  this  life : 
true  it  is,  that  to  the  last  the  taint  of  sin  will  remain  in 
us :  true  it  is,  that  if  we  say  "  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us ;"  and,  therefore,  true 
it  is,  that  by  no  righteousness  of  our  own  can  we  be  justi 
fied.  We  are  saved  by  the  merits,  and  justified  by  the 
righteousness,  of  Christ ;  appealing  not  to  the  justice,  but 
to  the  mercy  of  that  God,  even  God  the  blessed  Trinity, 
by  whom  the  plan  of  salvation  was  from  everlasting  de 
vised  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  must  be  sanctified  as  well  as 
justified,  and  sanctification  implies  the  gradual  purifica 
tion  of  our  souls,  the  gradual  excision  of  every  sin  as  it 
is  detected,  the  gradual  formation  of  dispositions  meet  for 
heaven. 

Are  we  so  engaged  ?  If  not,  our  exhortation  is,  "  Cleanse 
your  hands,  ye  sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double- 
minded." 

But  let  us  hope  better  things  ;  let  us  hope  that  you  are, 
by  self-discipline,  purifying  your  hearts,  the  sanctification 
of  your  hearts  being  proved  by  your  abounding  more  and 
more  in  good  works ;  let  us  hope  that  you  are  so  well 
aware  that  no  such  purification  can  take  place  except  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  you  are  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  let  us 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  your  sanctification,  you  do  not 
1  1  John  iii.  2,  3.  2  Matt.  v.  8. 
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look  for  salvation  to  any  righteousness  of  your  own  ;  let 
us  hope  that  Jesus  is  your  only  Saviour,  your  only  Me 
diator,  your  only  Advocate,  your  all  in  all ;  and  then  when 
you  die  you  will  be  gathered  to  your  people : — -your  people, 
the  people  of  God — the  people  of  whom  God  hath  said,  "  I 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  You  have 
been  one  with  them  in  grace,  and  you  shall  be  one  with 
them  in  glory. 


SERMON    XVIII. 

JESUS    OUR   ALL    IN    ALL1. 

COL.  iii.  11. 
"  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all." 

THERE  are  many  who  accept  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  but  who  fail  to  realise  its  comforts  ;  who  believe 
in  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  but  who  fail  to  recognise 
what  the  Lord  Jesus  is  still  doing.  And  even  among 
those  who  do  really  believe  that  He  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as 
redemption,  who  is  there  whose  faith  in  these  things  doe 
not  require  to  be  perfected  ? 

In  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  I  speak  to  those 
who  rely  upon  the  work  of  Jesus  for  salvation,  and 
upon  that  alone; — to  those  who  believe  that  our  race 
is  a  fallen  race,  and  as  such  a  condemned  race  ; — a  race 
going  to  damnation,  and  requiring  individually  to  be 
rescued  from  destruction  ; — a  race  which  is  incapable  of 
rendering  obedience  to  that  all-perfect  law  of  God  which 
requires  an  undeviating  submission  of  the  creature's  will 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator ; — a  law  which,  therefore,  con 
demns  for  negligences  and  ignorances,  as  well  as  for 
wilful  acts  of  sin,  misery  being  the  consequence  of  such 
negligences  or  ignorances  in  the  eternal  world  as  we  see 
it  frequently  to  be  in  this  world. 

1   Preached  at  Leeds,  16th  December,  1838. 
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When  a  dark  fog  pervades  the  land,  many  a  poor  man 
loses  his  life  by  missing  his  way,  and  by  falling  down  the 
precipice  into  the  deep  waters  of  a  river ;  the  missing  of 
his  way  being  merely  attributable  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
right  path,  or  to  his  negligence  in  not  carefully  pursuing  it. 
Happy  the  few,  who,  when  thus  erring  and  falling,  find 
a  friend  at  hand  to  hear  them  as  they  call  for  help,  who 
with  an  outstretched  arm,  not  without  risk  and  peril  and 
care  and  trouble  to  himself,  rescues  them  from  destruc 
tion,  and  restores  them  to  life  and  happiness. 

My  brethren,  when  our  race  was  thus  lost  and  perishing, 
it  pleased  God  to  send  to  us  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
God,  the  blessed  Trinity,  had  compassion  upon  us,  and 
as  the  Father  vouchsafed  to  send,  so  God  the  Son  con 
descended  to  be  sent,  and,  taking  our  nature  upon  Him, 
He,  in  that  nature,  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  law,  by  his 
perfect  obedience,  both  active  and  passive,  to  all  its  re 
quirements,  and,  having  made  satisfaction  to  the  law  and 
atoned  for  our  sins,  He  offers  salvation  to  all  who  will 
grasp  his  outstretched  arm  by  the  hand  of  a  living  faith. 
"  Herein,"  saith  St.  John,  "  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  pro 
pitiation  for  our  sins."  ]  "  He  gave  himself  for  us,"  saith 
the  Apostle,  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  *  "  He 
is,"  saith  St.  John,  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."3 
Therefore  He  is  called  our  high  priest,  the  high  priest 
of  our  profession ;  the  priests  and  sacrifices  of  old 
having  been  ordained  to  represent  or  typify  the  fact,  that, 
except  by  the  Atonement,  pardon  for  sin  could  not  take 
place,  or  man  receive  a  Saviour ;  but  not  only  was  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  priest  to  offer 
the  one  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction,  but,  saith  St.  John  the  Baptist, — "  Behold 

1  1  John  iv.  10.  2  Ephes.  v.  %.  3  1  John  ii.  2. 
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the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  He  was,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  the  victim  as 
well  as  the  priest ;  He  bore  "  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows ;  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  Jesus  is  our  all  in  all — Jesus  is  our  priest — 
Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Every  one  who  names  the  name  of  Christ,  believes 
also,  as  our  4th  Article  expresses  it,  that  "  Christ  did 
truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature ;  wherewith  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sitteth,  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the 
last  day."  Jesus  is  our  all  in  all — Jesus  is  the  resurrec 
tion  and  the  life — Jesus  is  our  judge. 

Every  one,  moreover,  believes  that  in  Him,  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  power,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father ;  that  He,  our  Jesus,  perfect  man  as  well  as  per 
fect  God,  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and 
obtains  for  us  those  good  gifts  of  the  Spirit  by  which  our 
nature  is  first  regenerated  and  then  renewed.  Jesus  is 
our  advocate,  our  intercession,  our  sanctification. 

Oh !  happy  they,  who  by  faith  appropriate  to  them 
selves  the  blessings  purchased  for  us  by  our  glorified 
high  priest,  our  accepted  victim,  still  worshipped  in 
heaven  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  Oh  !  happy  penitent,  who, 
being  in  Christ,  clinging  to  Him  by  faith,  and  united  to 
Him  by  both  the  sacraments,  feelest  assured  that  thy  sin 
is  pardoned,  and  its  guilt  blotted  out.  Oh  !  happy  they, 
in  whom  the  guilt  of  sin  is  done  away  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  sin  cast  out  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

Such  persons  are  indeed  safe ;  you,  my  beloved,  who, 
seeking  to  crucify  the  old  man  and  utterly  to  abolish  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  rely  upon  Christ  only  for  salvation  and 
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seek  the  grace  of  his  Spirit  through  the  appointed  means 
of  grace. 

So  far  all  is  plain;  Jesus  is  the  crucified  Lamb  of 
God ;  Jesus  is  the  prevailing  intercessor,  and  through  his 
mediation  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  obtained  for  the 
faithful. 

But,  my  brethren,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  an  ab 
sent  Saviour.  He  is  in  heaven,  but  He  is  also  dwelling  in 
the  hearts  of  men  still  living  upon  earth.  This  is  the 
great  truth  propounded  to  us  in  our  text.  "  He  is  all,  and  in 
all ;"  He  is  to  us  all  the  source  of  present  comfort,  as  well 
as  of  past  pardon  and  future  hope,  and  in  all,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  or  in  every  sanctified  heart. 

Remember  his  own  most  gracious  words  in  the  18th, 
the  20th,  and  the  23rd  verses  of  the  14th  chapter  of  St. 
John :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  will  come 
to  you.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
It  is  to  the  same  effect  that,  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  20th  verse,  our  Lord  saith,  <;  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."  And  what  is  his  promise  to  the  minis 
ters  of  the  Gospel  ?  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you," — with  you  in 
your  ministrations, — "  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Amen." 

On  the  strength  of  these  promises  St.  Paul  asks  the 
Corinthians,  "  Know  ye  not  yourselves,  that  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobate  ?  "  Speaking  to  the  Colos- 
sians  of  the  mystery  of  godliness,  "  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  or  among  you,  "  the  hope  of  glory." ' 

Now,  then,  here  are  two  facts  :  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  God-man,  He  who  is  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect 

1  2  Cor.  xiii.  5  2  Coloss.  i.  27. 
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God,  is  in  heaven,  and  is  there  to  remain,  until  the  time 
of  his  second  coming  in  glory.  And  yet  this  same  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  can  be  all,  and  in  all.  He  can  be  and  is 
present  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  believers  here  on 
earth.  The  question  is — How  are  these  two  facts  to  be 
reconciled? 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  bodily  present  in  heaven,  and  that  a  body  can 
not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  He 
cannot  be  bodily  or  corporally  present  upon  earth.  Hence 
we  at  once  deny  what  is  called  the  corporal  presence  in 
the  Eucharist,  or  what  Romanists  call  Transubstantiation. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  very  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
present  in  heaven,  can  be  present  also  on  the  Christian 
altars.  To  assert  this  is,  in  fact,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
our  Lord's  human  body.  It  is  to  deprive  Him  of  his 
humanity. 

But  there  is  a  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  present  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven,  and 
that  not  only  when  the  believer  is  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  his  body  and  blood,  but  at  all  times. 

We  have  considered  in  what  sense  this  is  not  possible, 
let  us  now  consider  how  it  is  possible. 

He  can  be  present,  spiritually,  by  grace  and  efficacy. 
Is  not  the  sun  in  one  fixed  place  in  the  firmament  ?  In 
substance  the  sun  never  remains  out  of  its  place  in  heaven. 
And  yet  what  do  we  see,  and  feel,  and  say  ?  By  its  beams 
the  sun  is  also  present  upon  earth  ;  we  feel  its  warmth, 
and  we  say,  now  we  are  in  the  sun,  or  now  we  are  out 
of  the  sun.  And  so  we  can  understand  how  our  Lord's 
glorified  body  may  be  at  the  right  hand  of  glory,  while, 
by  grace  and  efficacy,  He  can  be  spiritually  present 
with  us  here  on  earth,  imparting  Himself  to  our  souls. 
Though  glorified,  his  body  is  still  a  body,  and  cannot  be 
in  more  places  than  one ;  but,  because  it  is  glorified,  from 
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it  may  proceed  those  efficacious  beams  by  which  the  souls 
of  the  faithful  are  enlightened  and  warmed. 

Now  this  is  what  I  should  wish  to  see  fully  realised  to 
the  comfort  of  our  souls,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  realised 
so  will  our  consolation  be. 

Let  us  come  to  details.  And  first  I  would  speak  to 
those  who  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  every  con 
gregation — to  trembling,  doubting,  fearing,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  believing  and  obeying  souls :  to  those  who, 
looking  to  the  future  in  this  \vorld,  regard  with  terror  the 
trials,  the  temptations,  the  sorrows  which  are  awaiting 
them,  lest  they  should  fall ;  \vho,  in  spiritual  things,  are 
fearful  lest  they  are  not  under  grace,  and  who  contemplate 
with  horror  the  coming  day  of  judgment. 

When  we  see  the  outward  conduct  improving :  when 
we  see  the  drunkard  become  sober,  the  licentious  chaste, 
the  proud  humble,  the  worldly  spiritual,  the  irritable  meek, 
and  know  that  these  outward  reformations  are  going  hand- 
in-hand  with  inward  improvement,  with  secret  prayer, 
with  private  searching  of  God's  Word,  with  a  humble, 
child-like  reliance  on  the  blood  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
Redeemer,  we  have  no  fears  for  that  person :  he  fears  for 
himself,  and  may  lack,  therefore,  comfort,  but  his  fellow- 
Christian,  while  he  sympathizes  with  and  pities  him,  has 
no  fears  for  one  in  whom  he  sees  the  grace  of  God  pro 
ducing  thus  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

But  we  would  give  comfort  to  such  a  one,  and  many 
such  persons  there  are.  We  would  say,  there  is  comfort 
provided  for  you,  if  only  you  had  eyes  to  see ;  just  as 
there  was  a  well  of  water  in  the  wilderness  by  Hagar's 
side,  wrhen  she  wept  in  fear  lest  she  and  her  child  should 
die,  though  she  saw  it  not.  Search  the  Scriptures  and 
see.  When  Benjamin's  sack  was  searched,  within  it  was 
found  a  cup  of  gold ;  it  is  for  want  of  searching  that  you 
find  not  your  cnp  of  comfort.  Many  a  year  of  his  declin- 
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ing  life  did  Jacob  weep  for  Joseph's  death,  whilst  Joseph, 
at  that  very  time,  was  reigning  the  viceroy  of  the  mightiest 
kingdom  upon  earth.  And  you,  while  you  are  weeping, 
and  doubting,  and  fearing,  my  poor  afflicted  brethren,  to 
whom  I  speak,  you  have  a  living  and  a  loving  Saviour 
near  at  hand,  if  only  you  could  see  Him. 

Is  there  not  a  fault  ?  Undoubtedly  you  are  to  blame. 
Who  is  not  to  blame  on  some  points  ?  Look  out  for  your 
fault ;  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Your  faith,  my  brethren, 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  assume  that  you  rely  on 
the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  but  you  do  not  rely 
as  you  ought  to  do  on  his  strength  and  all-sufficiency— 
you  do  not  yet  consider  Him  as  your  all. 

If  you  did,  you  would  perceive  the  Lord  Jesus  not  only 
to  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  you,  but  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  '. 

Is  He  not  able  to  protect  you  ?  Is  He  not  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  as  is  said  in  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
Do  you  not  believe  what  is  asserted  in  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  that 
He  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ?  Realise  the  fact, 
that  Jesus,  who  is  ever  near  you,  is  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  God,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate. 

Is  He  not  willing  to  protect  you?  Surely  you  forget 
his  own  most  gracious  words,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd : 
the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  2  If  He 
died  for  you,  is  He  not  willing  to  protect  you  amidst  all  the 
snares  of  him  by  whom  his  own  heel  was  bruised  while  He 
was  crushing  the  serpent's  head  ?  Surely  "  the  God  of 
peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus, 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,"  will  "  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which 
is  wellpleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ  "J  our 

1  Zech.  ii.  5.  2  John  x.  11.  3  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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Lord,  if  only  you  will  persevere.      Think  of  Him  as  your 
friend,  your  brother,  your  shepherd. 

But  there  is  a  condition.  It  is  to  us  according  to  our 
faith.  Pray,  then  ;  pray  and  say,  "  Lord,  I  believe"  (yes, 
you  believe  in  all  that  pertains  to  pardon) — "help,  then, my 
unbelief;" — you  do  not  believe  sufficiently  for  comfort ; — you 
see  how  on  Jesus  only  you  depend  for  salvation,  but  you 
see  not  that  He  is  a  present  Saviour  ; — you  make  Him  not 
your  all  in  all ; — you  see  not  that  while  He  is  interceding  for 
you  in  heaven,  a  beam  from  his  glory  is  shining  upon  earth, 
in  which  you  may  warm  yourself  and  be  refreshed.  He 
saith  unto  you,  "  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great 
reward."  Oh  !  say  unto  God,  "  Thou  hast  given  me  the 
shield  of  thy  salvation  ;  and  thy  right  hand  hath  hold  en 
me  up,  and  thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great."  J 

There  is  an  affecting  collect,  the  collect  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  which  we  pray  for  deliver 
ance  from  the  bands  of  those  sins  which,  by  our  frailty,  we 
have  committed. 

Alas  !  how  constantly  is  the  prayer,  or  one  similar,  in 
the  mouth  of  many  of  us.  You  who  have  been  turned  to 
the  Lord  after  a  course  of  sinning,  or  even  of  carelessness — 
you  know,  you  sadly  know,  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  the 
habits  of  sin — how  difficult  to  dispel  the  thoughts  and  re 
membrance  of  sin — how  very  difficult  after  inattention,  after 
carelessness  in  conduct,  or  carelessness  in  praying,  or  care 
lessness  in  hearing  sermons,  or  carelessness  in  church — you 
know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  form  the  opposite  habits. 
Ay,  and  who  is  there  who  knows  the  Scriptures,  that  is 
not  conscious  that  his  soul  is  a  diseased  and  sinful  soul, 
yes,  still  sinful  in  spite  of  grace, — in  which  there  is  no 
soundness,  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  ? 

Ah,  my  brethren — all  who  are  seeking  to  be  restored  to 
spiritual  health, — all  who,  in  spite  of  sin,  are  saints  or 
1  Gen.  xv.  1  ;  Ps.  xviii.  35. 
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sanctified  persons, — what  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  there 
is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  physician  there,  and  that  the  omni 
potent  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  he.  He  who  heard  the  poor 
destitute  in  Palestine,  even  He  can  hear  us  when  we  call 
unto  Him  ;  and  while  by  his  Spirit  He  acts,  even  by  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  He  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one,  and 
to  Him  our  appeal  may  be  made.  "  Unto  you,"  saith  the 
living  God,  "  that  fear  my  name,"  that  acknowledge  the 
revelation  of  my  will,  and  believe  in  my  saving  word, "  shall 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." 
Jesus  is  our  all  in  all.  He  is  the  physician  sent  to  the 
sick,  to  heal  the  broken  in  heart,  and  to  bind  up  all  their 
wounds ;  by  whom  the  deaf  are  made  to  hear,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  are  opened  ;  by  whom  the  very  dead  are  raised, 
the  dead  in  sin,  to  newness  of  life. 

My  brethren,  when  a  physician  prescribes  for  us,  while 
we  look  to  his  medicine  for  relief,  we  hearken  to  him,  also, 
when  he  directs  us  as  to  our  diet  and  our  rules  of  exercise; 
and  if  any  of  us  find  our  spiritual  disease  sore  upon  us, — of 
course  we  are  searching  the  Scriptures  to  see  what  we  are 
to  do, — to  ascertain  the  course  there  laid  down  for  our 
direction  ;  but  the  question  suggested  by  our  present  sub 
ject  is  this, — Are  you  relying  sufficiently  upon  Jesus  as  your 
all  in  all?  Are  you  sufficiently  earnest  in  prayer  that  He 
will  give  you  a  heart  not  only  to  desist  from  sin,  but  to  hate 
it, — to  loathe  it  ?  Are  you  contented  with  abstaining  from 
it,  without  seeking  to  abhor  it  ?  and  do  you  believe  that 
this  can  be  given  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus  ? 

Oh !  obey  Him  still,  but  also  come  to  Him  as  the  true 
physician  ;  ask  Him  for  a  heart  entirely  new,  and  you  will 
find  Him  all-sufficient. 

Ye  who  are  in  affliction,  ye  sorrowers,  from  whatever 
source  your  sorrows  may  proceed,  why  are  you  so  exceeding 
sorrowful  ?  Affliction  is  sent  to  make  you  grieve.  But 
why  are  you,  in  mercy,  made  to  grieve?  May  it  not  be 
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that  Jesus  is  not  your  all  in  all  ?     May  it  not  be  that  you 
have  loved  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  ? 

Oh  !  come  to  Jesus,  and  you  will  find  Him  to  be  all-suf 
ficient.  He  is,  indeed,  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  He  is  as 
dew  unto  Israel ;  He  is  as  a  fountain  of  gardens  ;  a  well 
of  living  waters  ;  and  streams  from  Lebanon1.  His  Spirit 
is  called  emphatically  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

But  yet  further :  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  his  mercy,  over 
looks  none. 

There  are  tender-hearted  persons  who  look  out  for  some 
one  on  whom  to  place,  not  only  a  real,  but  a  sentimental 
affection  ;  who  encourage  what  in  a  degree,  and,  corrected 
or  counteracted  by  sterner  virtues,  is  worthy  of  being  en 
couraged,  a  tone  of  sentimentality  in  their  religion.  It  is 
among  these  that  the  Romanists  make  their  chief  converts. 
They  offer  to  them  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  one  of  the  saints, 
to  be  a  special  object  of  devotion. 

And  to  some  sentimentalists,  to  those  whose  religion  is 
a  romance  rather  than  a  reality,  this  is  attractive. 

Sentimentalism  is  a  sin,  when  it  seeks  indulgence  with 
out  regard  to  the  truth  ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  dwell  at  present.  Neither  have  I  time  to 
show,  what  all  who  know  the  Bible  admit,  that  this  refer 
ence  to  the  Virgin  and  to  saints  is  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  idolatry  '2.  What 
I  have  to  do  at  the  present  time  is,  to  remind  you,  that 
into  this  sin  those  can  never  fall  who  receive  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  all  in  all.  They  say,  "  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go,  but  unto  Thee  ?  Thou,  then,  only  art  our  life 
and  light ;  Thou,  oh  !  our  Jesus,  art  all-sufficient.  Oh  ! 
Lord  Jesus,  we  are  very  jealous  of  thine  honour,  and  Thou, 
Lord  (though  our  elder  Brother)  art,  nevertheless,  a  jea 
lous  God." 

Can  you  believe  in  Jesus,  and  cannot  your  every  feeling, 

1  Hosea  xiv.  5;  Cant.  iv.  15.  2  See  Sermon  XIV. 
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every  righteous  feeling,  find  in  Him  an  object  on  which 
to  rest  ?  Is  He  not,  as  Isaiah  predicted  He  would  be,  a 
father  to  those  whose  filial  affections  are  strong?  Is  He 
not  a  husband  to  the  widowed  soul  ?  Is  it  not  said,  "  Thy 
Maker  is  thine  husband,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name, 
thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel "  ? l  Can  words  be 
stronger  than  those  of  our  Lord  himself  in  the  49th  and 
50th  verses  of  the  12th  chpater  of  St.  Matthew,  when, 
stretching  his  hands  towards  his  disciples,  He  said,  "  Be 
hold,  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  "  ? 

Can  words  express  more  strongly  the  all-suffering  of 
Christ  ?  Can  words  more  strongly  assert  that  He  is  all 
and  in  all  ? — that  He  is  ready  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
according  to  their  needs — father,  mother,  brother,  sister  ? 
Is  it  not  a  plain  denial  of  his  all-sufficiency,  or  else  of 
his  condescending  mercy,  to  look  out  for  any  other  inter 
cessor,  mediator,  or  heavenly  friend  ?  Ah  !  my  brethren, 
wherever  we  touch  it,  Popery  undermines  that  Gospel 
which  it  has  not  openly  denounced. 

I  wish  the  time  would  suffice  to  pursue  this  deeply- 
interesting  subject  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  for  comfort  as  well  as  salvation,  yet  further  ;  but  I 
will  not  conclude  without  reminding  you,  as  our  great 
Reformers  reminded  the  Papists,  by  whom  they  were 
burned,  that,  while  denying  that  the  body  of  our  Lord 
can  be  in  more  places  than  one,  or  that  He  can  be 
corporally  present  in  bread  and  wine,  yet  we  do  believe 
that  He  is  verily  and  indeed  spiritually,  by  grace  and 
efficacy,  present  with  the  faithful,  though  with  them  only 
when  they  seek  to  strengthen  and  refresh  their  souls  in 
the  banquet  of  heavenly  food  provided  for  them  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord. 

1  Isaiah  liv.  5. 
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What  has  here  been  advanced  can  only  be  regarded  as 
offering  suggestions  of  thought  to  pursue  at  leisure  by 
each  one  for  himself,  and  in  private  meditation. 

The  powerful  language  and  the  copious  metaphors  of 
Scripture  are  exhausted,  in  attempting  to  describe  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  the  true  Christian.  Let  me  briefly 
point  out  to  you  how  exhaustless  meditation  may  be  upon 
this  momentous  and  consolatory  subject.  Jesus  is  our  all 
in  all.  He  is  the  medicine  to  heal  our  souls ;  the  meat 
and  drink  to  refresh  our  souls ;  the  Fountain  of  Life  to 
quench  the  soul's  thirst :  in  darkness  He  is  our  light ;  in 
sadness  our  joy  :  He  is  our  advocate  against  the  accuser : 
in  our  folly  He  is  our  wisdom ;  in  our  sin  He  is  our 
righteousness ;  in  our  own  unworthiness  He  is  our  sanc- 
tification ;  in  our  bondage  He  is  our  redemption :  He  is 
the  mercy  seat  as  opposed  to  the  judgment  seat ;  He  is 
the  Throne  of  Grace  when  we  are  under  condemnation ; 
He  is  our  peace  and  rest  when  the  conscience  is  overbur 
dened  :  amidst  our  enemies  He  is  our  victory ;  amidst 
our  persecutors  He  is  our  champion  ;  amidst  our  lone 
liness  He  is  our  bridegroom ;  our  Mediator  between  us 
and  God ;  our  propitiation  for  all  our  trespasses ;  our 
strength  in  the  midst  of  weakness :  when  we  are  wander 
ing,  He  is  the  way  to  life  :  amidst  lying  and  vanity,  He  is 
the  truth  ;  in  the  midst  of  death  He  is  life  itself:  He  was 
given  for  our  counsel  when  we  were  in  ignorance ;  He  was 
given  for  our  power  when  we  were  powerless;  for  our 
everlasting  Father  when  we  were  orphan  and  desolate ; 
for  our  Prince  of  Peace  against  our  adversary ;  for  our 
ransom  against  our  debt ;  for  our  crown  of  glory  amidst 
reproach ;  for  our  Judge  against  the  oppressor ;  for  our 
King  against  the  devil's  kingdom ;  for  our  everlasting 
high  priest,  ever  interceding  for  us.  He  is  indeed  the 
Christ  of  God,  the  Lamb  without  spot,  our  propitiatory 
oblation,  the  completion  of  the  law,  the  desire  of  the 
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Prophets,  the  master  of  the  Apostles,  the  teacher  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  light  of  the  confessors,  the  crown  of  the 
martyrs,  the  praise  of  all  the  saints,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  glory  of  the  blessed,  the  consolation  of  the 
mourners,  the  hope  of  the  afflicted,  the  way  of  the  mis 
taken,  the  help  of  the  bereaved,  the  strength  of  the 
weak,  the  health  of  the  sick,  the  protector  of  the  simple, 
the  reward  of  the  just,  the  bread  of  life,  the  bridegroom 
of  the  soul,  the  precious  pearl,  the  rock  of  salvation,  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  the  triumphant  conqueror  of 
hell,  Jehovah  our  righteousness ! 

But  I  forbear;  the  subject  is  inexhaustible  :  let  us  go 
home  rejoicing  to  think  that  our  Jesus  is  all-sufficient — 
all  things  to  all  men,  in  all  places. 


THE  END. 
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EDITIONS  [Demy  8vo.]  of  established  BRITISH  ATJTHOES  more 
correct  in  text,  more  fully  elucidated  with  necessary  notes,  more  com 
pact  in  hulk  than  any  yet  existing  —  at  the  same  time  printed  in  a  more 
legible  and  beautiful  type,  and  more  economical  in  price.  The  Series 
will  commence  with 

1.    THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

anft 


EDITED  BY  THE  EIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CHOKER, 

ASSISTED  BY 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.S.A. 

%*  In  tliis  edition  the  works  will  be  collated,  for  the  first  time,  with  all  the 
editions  which  appeared  in  the  Poet's  lifetime,  including  those  of  Warburton, 
Warton,  and  Iloscoe,  and  the  allusions  throughout  will  be  explained  with  greater 
fulness  and  accuracy  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  Letters  will  include  Pope's 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  with  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  with  Broome, 
his  assistant  in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey  ;  while  the  Life  will  contain  many 
new  facts  of  importance,  and  correct  many  errors  of  moment  committed  by  the 
Poet's  previous  biographers. 

4  Vols.    8vo.    (hi  the  Pnss.) 

2.  BOSWELL'S    LIFE   OP   JOHNSON. 

EDITED,  WITH  NOTES,  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CHOKER. 

Fourth  and  Revised  Edition.    4  Vols.    Svo. 

3.  THE    WORKS    OF    JOHN    DRYDEN. 

BASED  UPON  THE  EDITION  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

***  Tho  Eighteen  Volumes,  including  the  additional  matter,  will  be  greatly 
condensed.     Svo. 

4.  GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

EDITED  BY  DEAN  MILMAN,  AND  MONS.  GUIZOT. 

&XQitd  Edition.    Maps.    6  Vols.    Svo.    31.  3*. 
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5.  THE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

BASED  UPON  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  EDITION,  THOEOUGHLY  REVISED. 

%*  The  Nineteen  Volumes,  including  the  additions,  will  be  greatly  condensed. 

8vo. 

6.  JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  CORRECTED  AND  ANNOTATED 

BY  PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.S.A.,  AND  OTHERS. 
3  Vola.     Svo. 

"Johnson  strips  many  a  leaf  from  every  laurel,  still  Johnson's  is  the  finest  critical  work  extant, 
and  can  never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight."— BYRON. 

***  ALSO,  IN   PREPARATION, 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  JOHNSON'S  LIVES   OF  THE 
BRITISH   POETS. 

SUPPLYING  THOSE  NOT  WRITTEN  BY  JOHNSON,  AND  CARRYING  DOWN 
THE  BIOGRAPHIES  TO  MORE  RECENT  TIMES. 

3  Vols.     Svo. 

7.  THE  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

BASED  UPON  THE  LAST  EDITION  BY  JAMES  PRIOR 

A  Nav  Edition,  carefully  revised*    3  Vols.  Svo. 

8.  HUME'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  EDITED  WITH  NOTES  CORRECTIVE  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Svo> 

9.  ROBERTSON'S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  V. 

A  NEW  EDITION,   REVISED,   WlTlJ  HISTORICAL  NOTES. 
Svo, 

%*  A  more  detailed  Lid  of  Works  in  Progress  will  shortly  oe  put  in  circulation. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  GEORGE  GRENVILLE, 

WHILE  FIRST  LORD   OF   THE   TREASURY;   TOGETHER  WITH  HIS  PRIVATE  AND 
POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE  DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 

INCLUDING    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    OP    JUNIUS,  TOGETHER  WITH 

A  CLUE  TO  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS. 

Being  Vols.  3  and  4  of  the  "  Grenville  Papers." 
EDITED,  WITH    NOTES,  BY    WM.  JAMES  SMITH,  ESQ. 

Svo.    (Comyldiny  the  Work.) 


LIFE  IN  ABYSSINIA; 

OR,  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN  LONG  RESIDENT  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

BY    MANSFIELD    PARKYNS,  ESQ. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Svo.    (faarly  ready.) 

JOURNAL  OF  A  CRUISE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  OF 

THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC, 

INCLUDING  THE  FEEJEES,  AND  OTHERS  INHABITED  BY  THE  POLYNESIAN 

NEGRO  RACES. 

BY    JOHN    ELPHINSTONE    ERSKINE,    CAPT.   R.N. 

With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.    (Ready.) 


BOPFS 

COMPARATIVE   GRAMMAR   OF  THE  SANSCRIT, 

ZEND,  GREEK,  LATIN,  LITHUANIA  GOTHIC,  GERMAN, 
AND  SCLAVONIC  LANGUAGES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN 

BY    LIEUT.    EASTWICK,  F.R.A.S, 

S.coiid  Edition,  with  a  copious  Index.    3  Vols.    Svo. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 
THE  SPEECHES  IN   PARLIAMENT   OF  THE  LATE 

DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON. 

COLLECTED  AND  ARRANGED  WITH  HIS  SANCTION. 

BY    COLONEL    GURWOOD. 

2  Vols.    Svo. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE,  LETTERS,  AND  DESPATCHES 

OF  THE   LATE 

YISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH, 

DURING   THE    CONGRESS   OF   VIENNA,    BATTLE    OF  WATERLOO,    &c. 

EDITED    BY    THE    MARQUIS    OF    LONDONDERRY. 

Third  and  !«.?<  Skrics.    4  Vols.     Svo. 

— 4- — 

NARRATIVE  OF 

AN  EXPLORER  IN  TROPICAL  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

BY    FRANCIS    GALTON,    ESQ. 

With  Map  txnd  Plates.     Post  Svo, 

THE    STORY   OF   CORFE   CASTLE, 

AND  OF  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  LIVED  THERE,  INCLUDING  THE  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS 
OF  A  FAMILY  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS, 

AND    AN    IMPORTANT     CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    THE    COURT    OF    CHARLES   I. 
WHEN   AT    YORK  AND   OXFORD. 

BY    THE    RT.    HON.   GEORGE    BANKES,   M.P.  FOR    DORSET. 

Post  Svo. 

Among  many  unpublished  Historical  documents  contained  in  this  Work,  will  le  found 
LETTERS  FROM  LORD  STRAFFORD,  EARL  OF  ESSEX,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  BANKES,  DUKE  OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND,  DENZIL  HOLLES,  &c. 
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TEN  MONTHS  AMONG  THE  TENTS  OF  THE  TUSKI, 

WITH   INCIDENTS   OF   AN   ARCTIC  BOAT   EXPEDITION   IN   SEARCH  OF 
SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  AS  FAR  AS  THE  MACKENZIE  RIVER, 

BY    LIEUT.  W.   H.  HOOPER,  R.N. 

With  Map.     Svo. 


HISTORY  OF   GREECE-YOL  XL 

GRECIAN  AND  SICILIAN  AFFAIRS,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON,  B.C.  360—336. 

BY    GEORGE    GROTE,    ESQ. 

Svo. 


LORD  MAHON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES,  1713—83. 

VOLS.  I.  TO  IV. 

Fourth  Edition.    Demy  Svo. 

Also  a  CHEAPER  EDITION  now  publishing  in  Post  Svo.  (to  be  completed  iii  7  Vols.). 


SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

BY    EDWARD    JESSE,  ESQ. 

BEING   A   NEW  EDITION  OF    "SCENES  AND  TALES  OF  COUNTRY  MFE,"  WITH  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL 

MATTER. 

Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Svo. 
(Uniform  with  "JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.") 


THE  PRIVATE  LIFE,    MANNERS,   AND   CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

BY    SIR    GARDNER    WILKINSON. 

A  N(w  Edition  Abridged  for  popular  circulation:    With  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS, 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

EDITED,  WITH  CRITICAL  NOTES  AND  DISSERTATIONS,  ftc., 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Canterbury,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Editor 
of  "  The  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold." 

8vo. 


ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
GALATIANS,  AND  EOMANS. 

EDITED,  WITH  CRITICAL  NOTES  AND  DISSERTATIONS, 


BY    REV.    B.   JOWETT,    M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

8vo. 


SILURIA; 


OR,  A  POPULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  SILURIAN  AND  OTHER  PRIMEVAL  ROCKS, 
AND  THEIR  IMBEDDED  ORGANIC  REMAINS. 

BY    SIR    RODERIC    MURCHISON,    G.C.S.,    F.R.S.,   &c. 

With  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo. 


A  SCHOOL   HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

BOOK  I. — THE  HEROIC  AOE.  II. — THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES.  III. — THE  PERSIAN 
WARS.  IV.— THE  SUPREMACY  OF  ATHENS,  AND  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  V.— THE 
SUPREMACY  OF  SPARTA  AND  OF  THEBES.  VI.— THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  DOMESTIC 
MANNERS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

BY    WILLIAM    SMITH,    LL.D., 

Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  " Biography, "  &c.  &c. 

Map  and  Woodcuts.     Post  Svo. 
(Uniform  with  "MARKHAM'S  HISTORIES  OF  ENGLAND,"  «fcc.) 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

SOLITARY  RAMBLES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
A  HUNTER  IN  THE  PRAIRIES. 


BY   JOHN    PALLISER,   ESQ. 

With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo. 


A  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

BY    WILLIAM    SMITH,    LL.D., 

Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of  "Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities," — "Mythology  aud  Biography, 

and  "  Geography." 

One  large  Volume.    8vo. 


HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERY; 

EGYPTIAN,  ASIATIC,  GREEK,  ROMAN,  ETRUSCAN,  AND  CELTIC. 

BY    SAMUEL    BIRCH,   F.S.A., 

Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

With  Illustrations.    Svo. 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  for  Family  Reading.    With  600  Woodcuts  by  Harvey. 
A  New  Edition.    One  Volume.    Svo. 


HANDBOOK  OF  HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

ALPHABETICALLY    ARRANGED    TO    FACILITATE    REFERENCE. 

BY    B.    B.  WOODWARD,   B.A. 

One  Volume.     Svo. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

BEING  A  CONCISE  AND  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STYLES 
PREVAILING  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  MOST   REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS. 

BY   JAMES    FERGUSSON,   ESQ., 

Author  of  "Indian  Architecture,"  "Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored." 

With  1000  Illustrations  on  Wood.    8vo. 


THE  TREASURES  OF  ART  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT,  FROM  PERSONAL  INSPECTION,  OF  THE  CHIEF  COLLECTIONS 

OF  PAINTINGS,  SCULPTURE,  DRAWINGS,  MSS.,  MINIATURES,  &c. 

IN  1836—50—51. 

BY    DR.  WAAGEN, 

Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Berlin. 

2  Vols.     Svo. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY; 

OR,  THE   MODERN   CHANGES  OF   THE   EARTH   AND    ITS   INHABITANTS, 
AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BY    SIR    CHARLES    LYELL,   F.R.S. 

Ifinth  and  mo*t  thorovgltbj  revised  Edition.     Woodcut.s.     One  Volume.     Svo. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THEOLOGY,  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 

BY    REV.  JAMES    C.  ROBERTSON,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bekesbourne,  near  Canterbury. 

Svo. 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  PLACES  and  OBJECTS  best  worth  visiting  in  England,  more 
especially  those  rendered  interesting  by  Historical  Associations,  or  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  intelligent  strangers  and  travellers  ;  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
most  frequented  Roads  and  Railways  in  England.  Showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  way 
of  seeing  them  to  the  best  advantage,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

With  Map  and  Plans.     3  Vols.     Post  8vo. 


HANDBOOK  OF  SOUTH   ITALY, 

INCLUDING  NAPLES  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

\ 

Maps,    Post  8vo.    (Nearly  r(o<i».) 


HANDBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  ROME. 

THE  PAPAL  STATES,  AND  CITIES  OF  ETRURIA. 
Jfew  Edition.    Map.    Post  Svo. 


HANDBOOK   FOR    GREECE. 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  ALBANIA,  THESSALY,  AND  MACEDONIA. 
Feio  Edition.    Maps.    Post  Svo. 


HANDBOOK    FOR    TURKEY,    CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ASIA    MINOR,  ETC. 

JV«c  Edition.     Maps.     Post  Sro, 


HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Illustrations,     Crown  Svo, 


HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON. 

WITHIN  A  CIRCLE  OF  THIRTY  MILES  AROUND  ST.  PAUL'S. 
BY    PETER    CUNNINGHAM,   F.SA 

Post  Svo. 


ALBEMARLE  STREET, 

April,  1853. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 
LIST    OF    RECENT    WORKS. 


WELLINGTON; 

HIS  CHARACTER,—  HIS  ACTIONS,— AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

-BY  JULES  MAUREL. 

F<>ap.  8ro.    it.    (Murray's  RAILWAY  READING.) 

"  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  M.  Maurel's  work,  if  it  do  not  take  rank  now 
and  hereafter  among  the  most  accurate,  discriminating,  and  felicitous  tributes  which 
have  emanated  from  any  country  in  any  language  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington," — Lord  Elksmere's  Preface. 


THE     LIFE    OF     LORD    CHANCELLOR     BACON, 

BY  LORD  CAMPBELL. 

Reprinted  from  "THE  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS." 
Fcap.  Svo.    (Murray's  RAILWAY  READING.) 


ANCIENT    SPANISH     BALLADS  ', 

HISTORICAL    AND    ROMANTIC.      TRANSLATED    WITH    NOTES. 

BY  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  ESQ. 
Fourth  and  Chea#&'  Edition.    Small  Svo.    (Murray's  RAILWAY  READING.) 

LITERARY     ESSAYS    AND    CHARACTERS. 

SELECTED    FROM   HIS  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE   LITERATURE   OF   EUROPE. 

BY  HENRY  HALLAM,  F.L.S. 
Fcap.  Svo.    -2s.    (Murray's  RAILWAY  READING.) 
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INDIA    AS     IT    MAY    BE. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  A  PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLICY  FOR  INDIA. 
•;    By  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 


«  Mr.  Campbell  has  written  on  Modern  India  and  its  Government  with  great  caudour 
and  equal  intelligence."— Times. 


THE     DEVEREUX    EARLS    OF     ESSEX, 

IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  ELIZABETH,  JAMES  I.,  AND  CHARLES  I. 

1540  to  164G. 
INCLUDING  MANY  UNPUBLISHED  FAMILY  LETTERS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

BY  THE  HON.  WALTER  BOURCHIER  DEVEREUX,  CAPT.,  R.N. 

Portiaits.     2  Vols.    Svo.    30*. 


MY    NINE    YEARS'     HOME     IN    TASMANIA, 

BY  MRS.  MEREDITH, 
Authoress  of  "  Notes  and  Sketches  of  New  South  Wules." 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania.     2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    ISs. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION     IN     IRELAND. 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON,  Esg., 

Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxtou." 

Svo.    l.i. 


TWO    VISITS    TO    THE    TEA    COUNTRIES 
OF    CHINA, 

AND  THE  BRITISH  TEA  PLANTATIONS  IN  THE  HIMALAYA. 
BY  ROBERT  FORTUNE,  ESQ. 

Third  Edition.    Woodcuts.     2  Vols.     Post  Svo.     18*. 
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A    FORTNIGHT    IN     IRELAND. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD,  BART.    '. 

Second  Edition.    Map.    Svo.    12;?. 


CRIME: 

ITS    AMOUNT,       AUSES,    AND     REMEDIES, 

BY  FREDERIC  HILL,  Esq. 
Barrister-at-LaT,  and  late  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

Svo.     Vis. 


SAXON     OBSEQUIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY    ORNAMENTS  AND  WEAPONS  DISCOVERED  IN  A  CEMETERY, 
NEAR  LITTLE  WILBRAHAM,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  IN  1851. 

BY  HON.  R.  C.  NEVILLE. 

40  Coloured  Plated  from  Drawings  by  SAMUEL  STANESBY.     4to.    84*. 


THE     RIVERS,     MOUNTAINS,    AND    SEA 
COAST    OF    YORKSHIRE; 

WITH  ESSAYS  ON  THE  CLIMATE,  SCENERY,  AND  ANCIENT  INHABITANTS. 
BY  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S. 

With  30  Plates.     Svo.     15s. 


THE    CABINET    EDITION    OF     BYRON'S    WORKS. 

CONTAINING 

CHILDE  HAROLD.  I  TALES  AND  POEMS. 

DRAMAS.     2Vols.  MISCELLANIES.     2  Vols. 

BEPPO  AND  DON  JUAN.     2  Vols. 

A  KM  Edition.    Beautifully  Printed  in  8  Pocket  Volumes.     2s.  Ccf.  each. 


STRIFE     FOR    THE     MASTERY, 

TWO  ALLEGORIES. 

Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.     to, 
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TRAVELS    AND     RESEARCHES     IN    ASIA    MINOR, 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  LYCIA. 

BY  SIR    CHARLES  FELLOWS. 

New  Cheap  and  Popular  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    9s. 


BUENOS    AYRES, 

FROM   THE    DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  THE  COUNTRY  BY  THE  SPANIARDS. 
BY  SIR  WOODBINE  PARISH. 

Second  Edition.    Plates.     8vo.     14s. 


THE     FALL    OF    JERUSALEM. 

BY  REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN,  D.D.,  DEAN  or  ST.  PAUL'S. 
Fcap.  8vo.    is.   (Jfurray's  RAILWAY  READING.) 


HANDBOOK    OF     FAMILIAR     QUOTATIONS, 

FROM  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

Fcap.  Svo.     55. 

« 

THE    STORY    OF    JOAN    OF    ARC. 

BY  LORD  MAHON. 

Fcap.  8vo.    is.  (Murray's  RAILWAY  READING.) 


THE     UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA. 

BEING  NOTES  ON  PUBLIC  SUBJECTS  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  1851. 
BY  H.  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE,  ESQ. 

Post  Svo.    105.  Cd. 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE    SIKHS 

FROM  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NATION  TO  THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  SUTLEJ. 

BY  CAPT.  J.  D.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Second  Edition,    Map.    Svo.    15s. 
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A    POPULAR    SELECTION 

SROM  THE 

WELLINGTON    DESPATCHES    AND    GENERAL- 
ORDERS. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Svo.     IS.'. 


ON     MILITARY    BRIDGES, 

AND  THE  PASSAGE  OF  RIVERS  IN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS. 
BY  GENERAL  SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS,  BART. 

Third  Edition.    Revised,  with  many  Plates.    Svo.    21s. 

DALMATIA    AND     MONTENEGRO; 

WITH  A  JOURNEY  TO  MOSTAR  IX  HERTZEGOVINA,  AND  REMARKS  ON 
THE  SCLAVONIC  NATIONS. 

BY  SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON. 

With  Map  and  Plates.    2  Vols.   Svo.    425. 

"  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  valuable  work  on  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  (which  is 
the  only  book  of  authority  we  possess  on  the  subject)." — Times. 

"  The  information  which  it  contains  is  varied  and  useful,  whilst  its  interest  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  appositeness  to  contemporary  events." — Morning  Clvronicle. 


HISTORY    OF     ENGLAND    AND     FRANCE    UNDER 
THE     HOUSE    OF     LANCASTER. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTORY  VIEW  OF  THE  EARLY  REFORMATION. 

Svo.     15*. 


LIVES    OF     LORDS     FALKLAND,    CAPEL3 
AND     HERTFORD. 

THE  FRIENDS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  CLARENDON, 
BY  LADY  THERESA  LEWIS. 

With  Portraits.    3  Vols.    Svo.    42* 
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